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1. For leading manufacturers of ball bearings, Eaton Yale & Towne is the 
largest independent supplier of high-alloy, cold-drawn steel. Our customers 
turn this bearing steel into precision balls that meet unusually high quality 
control standards. In fact, final assembly of some bearings is so critical that 
it is done in surgically clean, dust free ‘white rooms” like the one above 
2. Electric generating plants have a critical problem in maintaining the delicate 
balance between boiler water level and generator steam demands. Many 
utilities are solving it with DYNAMATIC® eddy-current couplings. 3. Full-time 
lubrication of critical friction points in machinery is assured with easily adjusted 
FARVAL®-DUALINE centralized lubrication systems. 4. Freedom from foreign 
materials in industrial fluids is critical to many processes. HELLAN® fluid strainers 
efficiently remove debris and suspended particles from water and other fluids 


TESTED...TRUSTED 
PRODUCTS SINCE 1868 


Truck & Off-Highway Components 
* Materials Handling & Construction 
Equipment * Industrial & Commercial 
Products * Automobile Parts « 
Locks & Other Consumer Products 


\ 


EATON 
YALE & 
TOWNE 


For more about 
highly diversified 
Eaton Yale & 
Towne. write for 

@ copy of our new 
28-page tull color 
book, "NEW LOOK 
FOR TOMORROW" 


Corporate Offices 
100 Erieview Plaza + Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
Formerly Eaton Manufacturing Company 


Eaton Yale & Towne: 
‘Behind the scenes” 


with creative solutions 
to customer problems 


“Critical” is the word for quality control in 
industrial production today. One dramatic 
example is “white room" assembly of ball 
bearings by customers of Eaton Yale & 
Towne. Manufacturers in this precision 
industry look to us for critical quality in 
the materials we supply, 


In other industries, Eaton Yale & 
Towne is “behind the scenes” with 
equipment to keep machinery drives 
running at precise rates of speed... or 
to keep fluid processes on stream and 
free from contaminants ... or to avoid 
machinery burn outs and downtime 


For these problems and others, 
Eaton Yale & Towne has demonstrated 
an unusual capacity to engineer prod- 
ucts that offer creative solutions 


Call it “engineering creativity,” if you 
will. We do. 








MAY WE SEND YOU THIS 


FREE record and catalog 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION 
to demonstrate a unique service for collectors of classical music 






THE COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


@ AUDITION IN YOUR OWN HOME the latest classical releases 
from Columbia Records 


¢ ORDER ONLY THE RECORDS YOU WANT-no obligation to buy, 
no minimum to purchase 


¢ CHOOSE A RECORD FREE with every record you purchase 
at catalog price 


Now you can save more than ever before 
on the classical records you want — with no 
minimum commitment or obligation. 

As a Charter Subscriber of the new 
Columbia Masterworks Subscription Serv- 
ice, you will be entitled to choose as many 
— or as few records as you wish, direct 
from the Columbia Masterworks Catalog 
for about half the catalog price. You may 
even audition new releases at home. But you 
will never be obligated to buy. 


How the Service works 


When you mail in the coupon below, we 
will send you — free and without obligation 
—acopy of AUDITION, the 12” long-play- 
ing record shown above, plus the complete 
Columbia Masterworks Catalog. These are 
yours to keep, whether or not you join. 

The Masterworks Catalog contains more 
than 2,000 of the greatest performances ever 
recorded. They range from Concerti Grossi 
to Classical Jazz. From Sweelinck to Rich- 
ard Burton's Hamlet. 


Your first copy of AUDITION includes, among 
others, selections from these recent albums... 


Bruno Walter's Mahler: 

(Das Lied von der Erde and 
Symphony #9.) 

N. Y. Phil./The Col. Sym. Orch. 


Beethoven: “Emperor” 
Concerto. Glenn Gould 
Stokowski, Amer. Sym. Orch 


Berlioz: Symphonie 


London Sym. Orch. 


Khachaturian: Violin 
Stravinsky: Pulcinella. Concerto. Szeryng 


Stravinsky, Col. Sym. Orch 


The Virtuoso Oboe, Vol. 4. 
Lardrot, oboe 
Janigro, | Solisti di Zagreb 


Tchaikovsky: March Slav. 
Ormandy, Phila. Orch 


Quartetes. 


Honegger/Debussy. 
Bernstein, N. Y. Phil 


TIME is published weekly, at $10.00 per year, by TIME Inc., 


Fantastique. Colin Davis, 


Mozart: Syms. #33 & #28, 
Overture to Marriage of 
Figaro. Szell, Cleveland Orch 


Dorati, London Sym. Orch 
Beethoven: The “Rasumovsky"’ 


Juilliard String Quartet 


If you become a subscriber, you will at 
once be entitled to select as many long- 
playing records as you wish (monaural or 
stereo) from the Catalog or AUDITION. 
A record FREE with every one you buy 

With every record you buy, you may im- 
mediately choose another record free. Your 
records will be shipped promptly, and you 
will be billed — for the records you purchase 
only at regular Service prices. (A small 
mailing and handling charge is added for 
each record.) 

Every three months you will receive a 
new 12” long-playing record of AUDITION, 
containing passages from new Columbia 
Masterworks releases. The performing art- 
ist or a distinguished commentator provides 
spoken program notes and critical commen- 
tary for each passage. 

You will continue receiving these quar- 
terly AUDITION records, accompanied by 
supplements updating your Masterworks 
Catalog, as long as you are a subscriber — 
whether or not you buy any records 
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Send for free copies of 
AUDITION and the Catalog 


The annual subscription fee for the 
Columbia Masterworks Subscription Serv- 
ice is only $5.00 — but send no money now. 
To receive your free AUDITION record 
and your personal copy of the Columbia 
Masterworks Catalog, just fill out and mail 
the coupon at the bottom of this page. The 
AUDITION record and the Masterworks 
Catalog will be sent to you promptly for 
you to hear, examine and enjoy in your own 
home at your leisure and, of course, to 
keep without an obligation of any kind. 

Then, if you decide to become a Charter 
Subscriber to the Columbia Masterworks 
Subscription Service, you may also select a 
free record of your choice stereo or mon- 
aural — from cither the Masterworks Cata- 
log (more than 2,000 recordings to choose 
from) or from your copy of the AUDI- 
TION record (with its selections from the 
newest Columbia Masterworks releases), 
Mail the coupon today! 
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A service of Columbia Record Ciub 


North Terre Haute, Indiana 47805 


record free 


subscribe, I will simply write “Canc 


without obligation 
Name 

Please print) 
Address 


City 





[) Check here if you want AUDITION sent to you in stereo 
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at 530 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 60611. Second class postage pald at Chicago, tH 


COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE, Dept. 954-7 


Please reserve my Charter Subscription, and send at once my free 12 long-playing AUDI 
TION record and Columbia Masterworks Catalog 
$5.00 as my annual fee, and I may immediately choose a free record 
year I will receive three more quarterly 
Catalog, containing all current releases. For each record ft purchase, | may choose 
However, I am under no « 


prompuy. However, the AUDITION record and Masterworks Catalog will be mine to keep 


If 1 decide to subscribe, | will send you | 
During the coming 
AUDITION records, plus supplements to the | 
another 
»bligation to buy any records. If 1 do not wish to | 
across the invoice you send me and return it | 
Zip l 
State Code | 
1966 Columbia Record Chup MSS-17) Fit 


and at additional mailing offices. 1 





Bulk rice moving from storage bins directly to ocean-going ships for overseas shipment 


Port of Sacramento relies on 
conveyor belting to move 


1,200,000 Ibs of rice an hour 


For high speed bulk transfer of rice the Port of system of belts has performed to the complete 
conveyor belts because _ satisfaction of the customer. 
When your loading job is really tough, call 


Porter Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Sacramento selected 
they could get the complete range of widths, lengths 


and types from this one quality source. This complete 


RT H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
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the Real World 
‘of Color 





Why cling to the drab shadows of black-and-white television all your 

wn life when a whole exciting \. new world of true, living color awaits you the 
instant you turn on your Hitachi color TV set? Its ample 19-inch picture tube 
incorporating the use of “rare-earth phosphorous” brings out even the most 
subtle tones as well as the most vivid colors on your screen. Hitachi takes 
pride in being the first maker in Japan to reproduce red with such sparkling 
clarity. The set's keyed AGC system affords a remarkably stable screen plus 
a clearly defined image. Housed in a handsome walnut cabinet, Hitachi model 
CNA-1900 is also equipped with two wide range dynamic speakers and an 
automatic degaussing system, 


Why not contirm the superior quality of this fine 
Hitachi color TV set with your own eyes by visiting the ke \ k AC ra ik 
Chicago Music Show -ask for Hitachi Booth Nos. 
239-246 inthe West Hall. Always insist on Hitachi Hitachi, Ltd. Tokyo Japan 


~Mmanutacturer of the world's finest instruments! 


HITACHI SALES CORPORATION New York Office: 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 
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20 from 
O’Hare to Here 


and from 





Here to O'Hare. 


“O'Hare,” of course, is Chicago’s inter- 
national airport. 

“Here” is Zurich, Switzerland, the 
heart of Europe. 

Swissair, the airline of Switzerland, jets 
direct between them—the quickest way to 
go from O'Hare to Here any Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday or Saturday. 

If you're going to Switzerland for a 
vacation or for business, you can do it 
overnight. 

If you’re going on, Swissair flies from 
Switzerland to 28 major European cities 
with commuter-train regularity. 

Flights to the Middle East, Africa and 
the Far East are nearly as frequent. 

Everything we do going from O'Hare 
to Here we do going from Here to O’Hare 
except we do it in the opposite direction. 

Connections from all over Europe and 
the world meet the return flight. 

The Swiss still work as hard in the air 
as they do on the ground to live up to 
theirworld-wide reputation forhospitality. 

Swissair attends to details like real 
china and silver with their meals and re- 
freshing hot towels afterwards for every- 
one, not just for first class passengers. 

When you’re ready to go from O’Hare 
to Here and vice versa, call your travel 
agent or Swissair at 106 South Michigan 
Ave., DE 2-4388. 

You'll be going our way. 


+SWISSAIR 
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behind the new Gillette 
‘lechmatic Razor:a 
continuous Super 
Stainless band 

that ends blade 


handling. 








Six Gillette Super 
Stainless steel edges 
—on one continuous 
band—are coiled and 
sealed inside a cartridge. 
Snap the cartridge into 
ie the razor. Flip a lever and the 
2) band advances a new edge into 

place (each of the six edges 
lasts about a week). 
Then snap out the old cartridge 
and snap in the new. 

Now, about the shave. The razor 

band —made from the finest Gillette 
Super Stainless steel— brings you the 
lightest touch in shaving. Less pull. 
Much less chance of a nick. 

Get the idea? 

Gillette Techmatic Razor with 

cartridge .. . $2.95. 
Extra cartridges . . . $1.00 each. 










New ' 
Gillette 
TECHMATIC’ 


Razor 
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CONTACT 
WEARERS! 





EXCLUSIVE! 


Free removable carrying 








convenient care 
for your 
lenses 


This one solution 
does all three! 


1. WETS. Lensine's special properties 
assure a smoother, non-irritating lens 
surface when inserting your ''con- 
tacts.’ Just a drop will do it. 


2. CLEANS. When used for cleaning, 
Lensine’s unique formula helps retard 
buildup of contaminants and foreign 
deposits on lenses. 


3. SOAKS. Lensine is self-sterilizing 
and antiseptic. Ideal for wet storage 
or ''soaking"’ of lenses. Reduces 
harmful bacteria contamination. 


CARRYING CASE Exclusive removable 
carrying case free with every bottle of 
Lensine. The scientific—and conven- 
ient—way to protect your contacts. 


LENSINE from The Murine Company, Inc. 


«+. @ye care specialist for 70 years 


TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


Wednesday, July 13 

BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THE 
ATER (NBC, 9-10) p.m.) “The Highest 
Fall of All” has Stuart Whitman as a 
Hollywood stuntman trving to stay alive 
through a leap from the Golden Gate 
Bridge while his wife, played by Joan 
Hackett, tries to kill herself in the bathtub 
Repeat 





Thursday, July 14 
CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS. 9- 
Il p.m.) A bee taller than a man and a 
bird the size of a B-17 are Jules Verne’s 
way of upscreening Michael Craig, Mi 
chael Callan and Gary Merrill in Mys- 


terious Island 


Friday, July 15 

WAYNE AND SHUSTER TAKE AN AFFEC 
TIONATE LOOK AT GEORGE BURNS (CBS. 10- 
11 p.m.). Not to mention Gracie Allen, 
Jack Benny, Bea Benadaret, Harry von 
Zell, Eddie Cantor, George Jessel, Bobby 
Darin, Carol Channing and _ Sergio 
Franchi 


Saturday, July 16 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11:15 p.m.). Danny Kaye plays Jazz 
man Ernest Loring (“Red”) Nichols in 
The Five Pennies, a Hollywood biography 
that also manages to find “real life” roles 
for Barbara Bel Geddes, Harry Guardino, 
Louis Armstrong, Bob Crosby and Tues 
day Weld 

THE HOLLYWOOD PALACE (ABC, 9:30 
10:30 p.m.). Kate Smith is the hostess, 
and among her guests is Charles Azna- 
vour. Repeat 

MISS UNIVERSE BEAUTY PAGEANT (CBS, 
10-11:30 p.m). Some day this annual 
event will be broadcast from Venus with 
a bunch of Martians presiding, but in the 
meantime viewers will have to be content 
with Miami Beach, Pat Boone, June Lock- 
hart and Jack Linkletter. In color for the 
first time, though 

Sunday, July 17 

CBS SPORTS SPECTACULAR (CBS, 2:30-4 
p.m.) \ repeat of professional tennis, 
with Pancho Gonzales and Ken Rosewall 
showing the amateurs how to play the 
game, National Football League highlights 
from last year, plus a live broadcast of 
the Hollywood Gold Cup horse race from 
Hollywood Park, Calif 

SPORTSMAN’S HOLIDAY (NBC. 5:30-6 
p.m.). “Black Marlin of Peru.” “Arctic 
Fishing” and “Game Birds of Ireland” are 
on the agenda 

THE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9- 
11:15 p.m.) The Best of Everything was 
rated just about the worst of anything 
when it first attempted to cram Hope 
Lange. Suzy Parker, Martha Hyer and Joan 
Crawford into Rona Jaffe’s bestselling nov- 
el about girls who get their jobs through 
the New York Times and their kicks from 
Modern Romances. Now that it’s dated, 
it’s too funny to miss 


Tuesday, July 19 
TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11 p.m.). MGM, which in its golden 
years brought forth Boys Town and Andy 


All times E.D.1 





YOU'LL BE A HAPPY GUEST 
IN ANY OF THESE CITIES: 


Atlanta, Ga Montgomery, Ala 
Birmingham, Ala Nashville, Tenn 
Chattancoga, Tenn.} Natchez, Miss 


Chicago, tll New York, N.Y 
Cincinnati, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa 
Cleveland, Ohio Rockford, Il 
Colorado Springs Sacramento, Cal 





Columbus, Ohio San Antonio, Tex 
Detroit, Mich Springfield, Mo 
East Lansing, Mich. | St. Louis, Mo 
Flint, Mich Tallahassee, Fla 
Harrisburg, Pa Terre Haute, Ind 
Huntsville, Als Washington, D.C 
Louisville, Ky 

Miami Beach, Fla. | Canada: 
Minneapolis, Minr Montreal. Que 
Mobile. Ala Toronto, Ont 
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Safety first class! 





since 1897, land, sea and air. 


Wausau Slory 


Employers Mutuals’ policyholder, 
Interstate Hosts, Inc., has been pro- 
viding food for the traveling public 


Today, Interstate Hosts’ 2,500 em- 
ployees are engaged In what they call 


As it happens, the correct way is also 
the safe way. And that’s where 
Employers Insurance of Wausau 
comes in with sound advice on pro- 
cedures, supervisory training and 
educational! material for safety in all 
of Interstate Hosts’ locations around 
the country. 

As one of the largest and most ex- 


every category of industry. Our 185 
offices are strategically located from 
coast to coast to give prompt, effi- 
cient attention to every business 
insurance need. How about this first 
class service for your company? Call 
our office nearest you or ask your in- 
surance man about Employers 
Insurance of Wausau, Wisconsin. 





“Operation First Class,”’ a concerted 
effort to give patrons unsurpassed ser- 
vice in everything from a quick cup 
of coffee to the most elegant dinner. 

Basically the program calls for all 
personnel to take extra care to per- 
form their jobs in the correct way. 


perienced carriers of business insur- 
ance in America, Employers Mutuals, 
too, offers unsurpassed service in its 
field, helping policyholders reduce 
accidents and insurance costs. 
We have specialists trained in the 
protection of employees and assets in 


Employers 
Insurance 
of WAUSAU 


A tull line of business and personal coverages through 185 offices coast to coast “Good people to do business with”* 
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Hardy and Goodbye Mr. Chips, saw a 
new vision in 1960, called it Where the 
Boys A! The town was Fort Lauder 


bankers stay Boys rer The town was Fort Lauder 


at The Hotel of [RIENS 
La Salle Street Fiala: 


nus can sing and dance too 


Angela Lans 





plays the most famous 





uunt since nima, with a winning mix 


because... ae seo leas, OR 8 ve 


PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! Irish Play 
it has all the comforts of a home away from wright Brian Friel, knowing 
home—and an office away from the office. man 15 his Own toughest .critic and most 
The best of both worlds! Consider the Fe en ee ae 
location. (Couldn't be more convenient ween nost ipia pe expectation an the 
— it’s in the heart of Chicago’s bank- eve of his departure for America. The 

ing district!) Consider the guest vice is stunning and absorbing 
rooms. (Comfortable? They’re SWEET CHARITY is Fortune's fool and no 


positively luxurious.) Consider ones darling. Her unsuccessful attempts 
“ee pete to remedy the situation provide the rather 

the dining facilities. (Ever sad story for a very slick musical. As the 
taste the flavor of ele- doxy who 





that every 


equites the unrequited. Gwen 


gance?) And there's more Verdon is a dancing dynamo 
. including superb CACTUS FLOWER. In sex farce from 
service and special ac- 
commodations (like 


{ 


France, a seasoned playboy dentist (Barry 


Nelson) loves nothing more than to cut 


the mustard. His seemingly bland nurse 
the handsome meet- (Lauren Bacall) puts an end to all that 
ing rooms, some with relish 


small enough 
for 12, others RECORDS 


able to Choral & Song 
hold 1000 MENDELSSOHN: ELIJAH (Angel). In a su 
people!). perb recording, Sir Malcolm Sargent con 
ducts the Royal Society Orchestra in high 
lights only, but the cuts are not really 
missed: Sir Malcolm wisely opts for the 
traceful Mendelssohnian airs: Soprano 
Elizabeth Harwood gives a limpid account 
of “Hear ye. Isracl John Shirley-Quick 


delivers “Is not his word like a fire” in an 
opulent sso style. The only low points 
in fact re the hammer-heavy choruses 
which remind the listener that this floric 
form wus not really suited to the urbane 
Mendelssohr ind that when he essayec 


heroism he often made only noise 
ELGAR: THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS (An 





rel), Sir Edward Elgar pondered Cardina 
Newman's noble poem for fully a decade 
vefore finally setting it to music, and the 
result is an unusual confluence of religious 
and musical feeling. In his last agony an 


old man is guided past the demons of hel 

t protecting angel. who then sadly re 
veals that he must “dip in the lake of 
Purgatory” before he can see God. Janet 








Baker gives a warm performance as _ the 
For further information and ngel. and Richard Lewis’ exceptiona 
our illustrated brochure, gifts for phrasing carry him through a very 
md ¢ call or write: wordy role as the old man 

© & ~~ W. Fred Puffer, Gen. Mgr. FALLA: LOVE, THE MAGICIAN AND THE 
telephone (312) 372-0700 THREE-CORNERED HAT (Deutsche Grammo 
teletype 222-0110 phon). Loren Maazel, conducting the Ber 
iS, American Express, Carte Blanche, ee eee ot eens eter Nar ein 

. , througn we mous aiiitel Suites V 
& Diners’ Club much of Falla’s own theatrical genit ind 


Grace Bumbry s girl chased by the 
ghost of her dead gypsy lover, gives an 
rief role. All hands seem to have caught 
the spell of old Andalusia 


SCHUMANN: DICHTERLIEBE AND LIEDER 


The Hotel of La Salle Street KREIS (Deutsche Grammophon). One of 


the very finest d recordings since the 
La Salle at Madison Chicago war. The artist's vocal beauty, technique, 
phrasing ntelligence and imagination 
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We believe so much 
in communicating 
with people 


that we're 
running this ad 
to tell you about it. 





You've probably heard from us be- 
fore. That's because we think it’s a 
good policy to keep our lines of 
communication open—to our stock- 
holders, our customers, our em- 
ployees, and our public. 

For example, we like to sit down 
and talk face to face with our stock- 
holders. So we've had meetings 
with stockholders in New York, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Dallas, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. We also believe in 
getting information to stockholders 
and financial people while it’s still 
fresh. This year, we had our annual 
report out by January 14th. 

Other ways we communicate ? 


Regular meetings with financial 
analysts, employee meetings and 
publications, seminars with our OEM 
customers, releases to news media, 
Fleet Council Meetings with truck 
fleet people, and a program of adver- 
tising to tell you about ourselves. 
There's plenty to tell. From air- 
planes to axles to filters, we're on 
the move across the board. To learn 
more about us, send for our Annual 
Report: Rockwell-Standard Corpo- 
ration, Room 611-G, 300 Sixth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. You'll be 
hearing from us. 
ROCKWELL-STANDARD 


Serving a wide world of industry with Aero 
Commander Aircraft, varied industrial equipment, 
highway and off-highway vehicle components. 








100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


C7 





ON.» C og. 
Lishlled Cnglish Gin 


CHARLES TANQUERAY & C° it. 
LONDON. ENGLAND. 


DUCE OF ENGLAND + 100% GRAIN NEUTRALSPIRITS 





If this were an ordinary gin, we would 
have put it in an ordinary gin bottle 


(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 


94.6 PROOF. DISTILLED, BOTTLED & SHIPPED FROM LONDON FOR J.M. McCUNN & CO 


INC, N.Y. 


combine to magnify Schumann's songs 
and Heine's words. The singer, of course, 
is Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 

GUSTAV HOLST: A CHORAL FANTASIA 
PSALM 86 AND GERALD FINZI: DIES NATALIS 
(Everest). An opportunity to compare two 
widely diverging paths in modern vocal 
music. Holst is sophisticated and eclectic 
his bold Fantasia has a concerto-like role 
for the organ along with choral and solo 
sections; in the Psalm, he spins a gossamer 
a cappella prayer. By contrast, Finzi’s 
quict music comments on the lyrics, in 
this case Metaphysical Poet Thomas Tra- 
herne’s musings on the innocence and 
beauty of children. Tenor Wilfred Brown's 
impeccable diction helps to make this a 
delightfully accessible, intimate perform 
ance. The English Chamber Orchestra and 
soloists, conducted by Imogen Holst (the 
composer’s daughter), handle their vastly 
differing assignments well. 

BEETHOVEN: CHRIST ON THE MOUNT OF 
OLIVES (Columbia). Beethoven was work- 
ing on the early drafts of Fidelio when he 
wrote his only oratorio, and so alike are 
the musical moods that the listener ex- 
pects the soprano to break into Abscheu- 
licher! any second. Both works insistently 
celebrate high moral coura Christ on 
the Mount of Olives to the degree of prig- 
vishness relieved by passages of very hu- 
man despair. Eugene Ormandy, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Soloists Richard Lewis 
and Herbert Beattie are all in fine form 
but Judith Raskin’s small voice is physi 
cally not capable of the demands that 
Beethoven makes on sopranos. 


CINEMA 
WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? Fd- 
ward Albee’s drama about a venomous 
all-night orgy on faculty row has reached 
the screen with every four-letter word in 
tact. And Elizabeth Taylor, playing bitch- 
wife to Richard Burton’s hagridden hus 
band, proves that there is talent on both 
sides of the family 
THE ENDLESS SUMMER. On a_ round-the- 
world tour, two skillful surfers search for 
the perfect wave in a documentary that 
captures the appeal of a dazzling sport 
A BIG HAND FOR THE LITTLE LADY. Some 
hanky-panky around a card table features 
Henry Fonda, Joanne Woodward, Jason 
Robards and other poker faces playing 
this indoor western for a pot of laughs 
THE NAKED PREY. Man-hunting in Africa 
a long dark century ago, with resourceful 
Director-Star Cornel Wilde, as the sole 
survivor of an ill-fated safari, who be- 
comes fair game for savage warriors 
“THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING THE RUS- 
SIANS ARE COMING.” The best thing about 
this cold war comedy is Broadway's Alan 
Arkin, hilarious as a Red-roving Soviet 
sailor whose sub is beached on a tight 
little island off the New England coast. 
AND NOW MIGUEL. Sheep ranching in 
New Mexico generates excitement for the 
boy hero of a juvenile film by the makers 
of Island of the Blue Dolphins and Misty 
LE BONHEUR. The Prince Charming of 
Director Agnés Varda’s wry fairy tale 
about infidelity is a rather impulsive 
young carpenter (Jean-Claude Drouot) 
who drives his wife to suicide and happily 
settles down with his mistress 
BORN FREE. A lioness named Elsa is as 
winning on the screen as she was in Joy 
Adamson’s celebrated animal biography. 
MANDRAGOLA. In Director Alberto Lat- 
tuada’s romp through a Renaissance clas- 
| sic, some bold types carry out Machiavel- 
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HERE THEY ARE .. . three-, four- and five-bedroom homes 
. .. just what you've been waiting for... they're SENSATIONAL 
... the last word in ELEGANCE . . . featuring the newest think- 
ing in home design. 


They're “livable”. . . because the TRAFFIC PATTERN has 
been sensibly created . . . permitting you to virtually FLOAT 
from room to room. 


The decor reflects the old and the new .. . hints of the colonial 
days with the emphasis on CULTURE and REFINEMENT. Yet 
beautiful as the decor is, it doesn't disguise the homes’ PER- 
MANENT SOUND CONSTRUCTION. 


No, you'll be able to see the SUPER CONCRETE STRENGTH 


. it really is SUPER, too ... more than average strength. 
The insulation will SAVE YOU MONEY in heating and air con- 
ditioning costs. It's so EFFICIENT! You must inspect the ROOF 
TRUSS CONSTRUCTION, which eliminates partition and wall 
crack nuisance... and you'll LOVE the ‘New Idea Kitchens” 
equipped by Tappan ... some even larger than living rooms 
... these took months to plan and develop . . . they really are 
quite SPECIAL . .. and_the bathrooms — there are 21% to 3. 


Come to NORTHBROOK, the North Shore's finest community 
. .. plan to spend a half-day with us. . . a full day, if you can 
possibly manage it. You'll want to LOUNGE in our model 
homes ... find out about NORTHBROOK and why it's called 
the PROPER ENVIRONMENT—where children develop friend- 
ships that carry them all through life. 


Priced from $39,300 to $49,950. 
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ELECTRONIC HOMES, INC Kid 


1165 LANDWEHR, NORTHBROOK, NLLINOGIS CR 27000 


TIME, JULY 15, 1966 


of NORTHBROOK »:.... 


Drive out: Take Edens Expressway to Dundee Road, go 
west on Dundee Road to Landwehr Road, go south 
3 blocks to mode! homes 
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TO EBERT, 
PAINTING 
IS PEOPLE 





Theo. Ebert & Co. feels that 
painting is more than putting paint 
on a wall. It’s a matter of skilled 
and knowledgeable people 

doing a job to please other people. 


The job of Ebert's people is to 
make surroundings more attractive 
and conducive to efficiency for 
people like executives, office 
employees, factory workers, and 
family members. And they do. 


Put the people-to-people touch 

in your next painting project. 

Call an Ebert Surface Painting and 
Decorating Engineer for a 
person-to-person consultation, 
survey and estimate. 

There's no obligation. 
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THEO. EBERT & CO. 


830 Diversey Pkwy., Chgo., II. 60614 (312) BU 1-4770 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS SINCE 1873 











lian plots against the virtue of a Floren- 
tine beauty (Rosanna Schiaffino). 

DEAR JOHN. The subjects of this percep- 
live essay on sex in Sweden are a sailor 
and a girl who spend a weekend learning 
that there is more to their relationship 
than lust at first sight. 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Well deserv- 
ing of its Oscar, the best foreign film of 
the year owes much of its impact to Josef 
Kroner and Ida Kaminska as a couple of 
harmless villagers who have to work out 
their own answers to the Jewish question 
in Nazi-dominated Czechoslovakia, 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


JUSTICE IN JERUSALEM, by Gideon Haus- 
ner, Having prosecuted Adolf Eichmann in 
Israel, Hausner here successfully prose- 
cutes him again in print. 

JAMES BOSWELL: THE EARLIER YEARS, by 
Frederick A, Pottle. The man who wrote 
the first great biography in English be- 
comes himself the subject of one that is 
rich and delightful 

THE BIG KNOCKOVER, by Dashiell Ham- 
mett. These collected early detective sto 
ries are every bit as fresh as they were 40 
years ago. and demonstrate why the many 
imitators of Hammett’s realistic tough 
guy technique are just that—imitators. 

MR. CLEMENS AND MARK TWAIN, by Jus- 
tin Kaplan. The best humor has a cutting 
edge. and Kaplan’s able biography ex- 
plains the bitterness and cynicism that un- 
derlay everything Mark Twain wrote. 

THE LAST GENTLEMAN, by Walker Percy. 
A meditative novel by a talented South- 
ern writer (The Movie-Goer) about a 
young Southerner whose daydreams pro- 
vide the meaning he cannot find in life. 

SELECTED POEMS, by Eugenio Montale. 
The light, the colors and the fruits of Ltaly 
are brightly evoked by a great modern 
Italian poet, but his musings on his fellow 
men are somber, The translations faith- 
fully reflect the poet's spare, luminous 
language 

ARIEL, by Sylvia Plath. Author Plath, 
who committed suicide at 30, wrote a 
mass of morbid but powerful poetry in the 
last few months of her unhappy life. and 
in the three years since her death has 
become the most celebrated woman poet 
of her generation. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
(1 last week) 
The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 
Tai-Pan, Clavell (5) 
The Source, Michener (3) 
. Tell No Man, St. Johns (6) 
The Double Image, MacInnes (4) 
The Embezzler, Auchincloss (7) 
Those Who Love, Stone (8) 
9. 1, the King, Keyes (10) 
10. The Mission, Habe (9) 
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NONFICTION 

. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (3) 
Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (2) 
The Last Battle, Ryan (1) 
Human Sexual Response, 
Masters and Johnson (4) 
In Cold Blood, Capote (5) 
. Churchill, Moran (9) 

Games People Play, Berne (6) 

Unsafe at Any Speed, Nader (7) 
9. The Proud Tower, Tuchman (8) 
10. The Crusades, Oldenbourg 
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To go places in 


LOS ANGELES 


stay 


Souther Glen 


You'll get lots of mileage from the modern 
service and luxurious new accommodations ; 
gourmet food in three restaurants; entertain- 
ment in the sensational new Tiger Lounge. 
And the Statler’s time-saving location at 
the Hub of the Freeways is only 8 minutes 
from L.A, International Airport via helicab. 
Phone FI 6-2772 in Chicago or your nearest 
Hilton Reservation Service Office for reserva- 


tions. 





W-u-r-r-l-d's 





insist on 


CO 


K’S 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


“Scotty” is right because... you 
save * 25° on the issuance charge 
when you buy Cook's Travelers 


Cheques. Sofe...accepted every- 
where. Safer than cash, too, for 
they're promptly refunded if lost 
or stolen. Backed by the world’s 
largest Travel Orgonization, 
THOS. COOK & SON 
In $10, $20, $50, $100, and $250 denominations. 
STILL ONLY 75¢ PER $100 
WHY PAY MORE? 


at authorized banks, travel agencies and all Cook's Offices 
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The biggest shows on earth aren't on earth at all—they’re Cunard’s 

Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary plying the sparkling Atlantic 

(Pictured, the glorious new Lido Deck of the completely air-conditioned 
Queen Elizabeth, that makes a crossing more than ever a 5-day 

houseparty to Europe.) The Queens reign as the biggest liners afloat by far, 
affording you more room for more pleasure. And it’s all in the fare 

Peerless international gourmet cuisine. Meticulous British service. Sports 
and games. Dancing. Nightclubbing. Rejuvenating and refreshing you 

as only the grand resort life at sea can do. Begin your vacation with a vacation 


Sail. Soon. Big. Any Wednesday CUNARD QUEENS 


All Cunard liners are of British Registry... you'll appreciate the difference 
See vour travel agent or Cunard: Main office in U.S., 25 Broadway, New York CRI 








EVERYBODY SHOULD DRINK IT ALL THE TIME. OR AT LEAST ONCE IN A WHILE. 


IMPORTED HEINEKEN...HOLLAND’S PROUD BREW 











Why we can’t out-advertise 
our competitors. 


There are simply too many of them. Some make 
copiers. Some make mimeographs. Some make 
offset machines. Some make spirit duplicators. 


We make all of these products and to 
out-advertise them we’d have to spend as much 
as all of them put together. Can you imagine 
how much that would cost? 


It’s a shame too because we think we have a 
pretty convincing story. You see, since we 
make all the duplicating and copying products 
we have no ax to grind. We can afford to Iet 
your needs decide which process is best for you. 


We don’t suppose we’ll ever be able to 
out-advertise our competition. It would cost too 
much. But the day might come when you will 
wonder if your paperwork is costing too much. 


Then we won’t have to out-advertise anybody. 


ABDICK 





LETTERS 





Rocks in the Wind 


Sir; Anyone who can interpret Ray 
Charles’s Let's Go Get Stoned as “a call 
to take part in a freedom march” [July 
1} has scrambled eggs in the head. Are 
double-entendres in music new? Old songs 
like All or Nothing at All, All the Way 
and Come Fly with Me couldn't pass a 
purity test. Was Kern a dirty old man 
when he wrote Fasy to Love? Was Ham- 
merstein thinking lewd thoughts as he 
penned I'm Just a Girl Who Can't Say No? 
Caror COoviELto 
New York City 


Sir: Cleans and Dirties be damned. The 
Rolling Stones didn’t invent the bawdy 
song: it’s been around for some time. As 
for LSD and pot, they are what's happen- 
ing, and it would be surprising if pop 
songs didn't take account of them. Rock 
‘n’ roll didn't write the script, it only made 
the scene. But the main thing is that rock 
‘n’ roll is the first’ original development 
in popular music since jazz. Groups like 
The Beatles and The Stones display a 
phenomenal melodic inventiveness and a 
harmonic and contrapuntal imagination 
that even us squares can dig. 

(Pror.) Louis H. Mackey 
Rice University 
Houston 


Sir: 
preciate good music or play gutiar worth 
au jellybean dosen't mean you have to go 
protesiing about the Beatles. We think 
you're jealous because your stupid maga- 
zine isn't selling as well as the Beatle Al- 
bems. For petes sake, why go knocking 
the Beatles around? There doing better 
then you. By the way, both of us agree 
that Norwegian Wood and Day Tripper 
are not undecent. Where did you get that 
idea? Take our advice: state the right 
facts or flake out! 

Patty HUTCHESON, 14 

Susan HutcHeson, 12 
Fairview, Mass. 


Having a Matzoth Ball 


Sir: There is an interesting comparison 
between a Russian who promised to bury 
us, then was graciously hosted by New 
York, and a man who merely said Jews 
who support Israel are enemies of his 
country, then was snubbed by the same 
city. King Feisal’s statement [July 1] was 
a matter of his country’s policy; Khru- 
shchev's was a threat. 
Davin B. Perry 

Tuckahoe, N.Y. 


Sir: I am concerned at the Final Solu- 
tion to the Feisal Banquet Problem de- 
cided on by Mayor Lindsay. It is unfor- 
tunate that the State Department, New 
York and the Jewish community faltered 
so badly in this moment of international 
crisis. The obvious solution was to pro- 
ceed with the banquet at some notable 
Jewish restaurant, such as Gluckstern’s or 
Poliacoff’s. After feasting on chicken soup 
with matzoth balls, gefilte fish, and boiled 
beef with horse-radish, it is inconceivable 
that one drop of animosity toward Israel 
could remain in Feisal’s kingly body. To 
consolidate this initial victory, I would 
have suggested «a Matzoth Balls for Feisal 
Fund, by means of which periodic ship- 
ments of matzoth balls and chicken soup 
would be sent to Feisal whenever the ef- 
fects of the New York meal seemed to be 
wearing off. 
BENJAMIN T. BERNSTEIN 

Metuchen, NJ. 


Valuable Time 


Sir: Letter Writer Horvitz [June 17] 
wonders what an academically minded 
person can bring to the military. Its sim- 
ple: his time. 

When I graduated in "62 1 doubted that 
the Air Force had much use for a future 
professor of English literature, but I de- 
cided to find out. Besides, | wanted some- 
thing from the Air Force: firsthand infor- 
mation. I figured I had no business trying 
to teach anybody anything until I knew 
what was going on beyond the well-tilled 
fields of Wordsworth. The experience was 
something like selling one’s soul. But it 
has not been wasted time. 

After four years, two of them as a navi- 
gator in SAC B-52s, I'm ready to hang it 
up. I haven't enjoyed much of it, but then 
nobody guaranieed me that I would. I 
have seen England, Hawaii, Okinawa, Ber- 
muda, Guam, South Dakota. I've pulled 
Alert away from my family an average of 
three days a week. I've climbed over, 
banged on, shined flashlights into, and 
learned to love “The Bomb,” I've seen 
Viet Nam from the air 21 times, and I've 
had my teeth worked on by an Air Force 
dentist. I don't have all the answers now, 
But I know a damned sight more than I 
did when I was in Mr. Horvitz's shoes, 

Now if Mr. Horvitz doesn’t come into 
the service, its no skin off my nose. I 
don’t care what he thinks he can get out 
of the military. What concerns me is what 
he thinks he can take into the classroom, 

Jon C. SuacGs 
First Lieutenant, U.S.A.F. 
A.P.O. San Francisco 
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| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60611 
Charles A. Adams, Vice President & Gen’! Mer. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: (1) new subscription 
( renew my present subscription. 


name 


Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: 1 year, $10; 2 years, $15; 3 years, 
$19; 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 


other countries available on request. aty 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


if you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 
address label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 


state zip code 
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Mon Dieu 


Sir: From his brilliant suggestions for 
motorized militarism in World War IL to 
his criticisms on the weakness of the 
Maginot Line in the years preceding 
World War Il, Charles de Gaulle has 
appeared to be a prophet before his time. 
Far too few people take this man serious- 
ly. I nominate him to fill the third posi- 
tion in the 20th century “trinity of great- 
ness” with Churchill and Roosevelt. 
Micuaer S. McCauley 

Des Moines. Iowa 


Sir: Who was that pompous Roman sen- 
ator on your cover [July 1]? It certainly 
bore no resemblance to the Frenchman 
with the long nose and the short memory. 

T. C. RAETHER 
Neenah, Wis. 


Matter of Understanding 


Sir: A B— for Time's Essay “On Under- 
standing Asia” (July 1}. The Asia that 
“had produced strikingly litthe written his- 
tory” must not include China, which has 
the longest continuous historiographical 
tradition in the world, and probably the 
most voluminous. Scientists rely on pre- 
cise Chinese records of supernovae, sun- 
spots, eic.. for the nearly two millennia 
that Furopeans did not believe in such 
phenomena and thus did not see them, 
[hat the Chinese have no word for “no” 
is a statement about syntax, not diction— 
there are common words for “not,” 
“don't,” “never,” etc.—and even so, TIME's 
statement is true only of classical Chinese, 
not of the spoken language. The Chinese 
word for freedom means freedom and 
nothing else. Its origin is indeed from two 
characters that by themselves mean “spon- 
taneous” and “uncontrol,” but then, my 
dictionary tells me the word free is from 
“to be fond of,” equally irrelevant. And 
finally, no one who has read a translation 
of Chuang tzu or of the poetry of T’ao 
Yuan-ming is ignorant of the fact that for 
nearly 2500 years there has been a strong 
Chinese ideal of “the integrity of the lone 
individual against the group,” 


N. Sivin 
M.L.T. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Sir: I have worked in Thailand most of 


the past 28 years, and I consider the state- 
ment “Asians relate personally to others, 
or not at all” a luminous insight. Asians 
do not want first either Western money 
or Western technology. Yet Asia needs 
both, and Asians are aware of the need. 
Asians want first their brothers, and until 
they find their fellow human beings—until 
we overcome the alienation that has de- 
veloped as the result of inadequate West- 
ern understanding of and appreciation 
for Asian culture and Asians as people— 
there will be suspicion, resentment, and 
even violence. If the Asian can find his 
brother, the two will find the capital and 
master the technology together. Equality 
in dignity is Asia's rightful demand. 
Horace W. RYBURN 
The United Presbyterian Church 
New York City 


With Measured Tread 


Sir: I was astonished to read in your 
report [July 8] on the Dominican Repub- 
lic inauguration that Vice President Hum- 
phrey “arrived on the run, flushed and 
hurried over an overlong chat with Peace 
Corps workers.” As a member of the U.S. 
delegation in Santo Domingo, I accom- 
panied the Vice President to the ceremony 
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CHEROKEE 


Would you believe a fast, good looking airplane like this is also one of the easiest to 
fly? Even easier than the famous Piper Cub? Indeed it is, thanks to modern low 
wing design, super stable tricycle landing gear and some Piper engineering magic. 


or over three decades the Piper 
Cub has been synonymous with 
flying ease (and infamous for its 
cramped tandem seating and 60 mph 
cruising speed). Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who learned to fly 
in the Cub can attest to its gentle, 
docile flight characteristics, 

Now, we've outdone even the 
famed Cub for easy handling with 
the handsome Cherokee . . . a whole 
tribe of them, ranging from the 2-4 
place Cherokee 140 sport/trainer to 
the six-passenger Cherokee SIX... 
with deeply upholstered seating, 
quiet spacious cabins and cruising 
speeds up to 158 mph, 

How come the fast, sleek Cherokee 
is so easy to fly? 


Reason *1: The tricycle landing 


gear inherently rolls straight, in con- 
trast to older tail-wheel type air- 
planes that want to do anything but 
go straight on take-off or landing. 


Reason *2: The modern low wing 
design. It keeps the center of gravity 
low and spreads the main wheels 
wide to eliminate that tippy top- 
heavy characteristic of high wing 
airplanes of the Cub’s vintage. 

Reason *3: With low wing, an in- 
visible cushion of air builds up be- 
tween wings and runway on the 
landing approach. With the Cherokee 
you touch down feather-light. 

Nice things like this make flying 
nicer than ever...and explain why 
the number of people who are tak- 
ing up flying has doubled in the past 


four years... people like you... flying 
for the sport of it or for business, or 
a happy combination of both. 

$5 INTRODUCTORY FLIGHT LESSON 
Want to pilot a Cherokee yourself? 
That’s easy. Your Piper dealer's of- 
fering a Special Introductory Flight 
Lesson for just $5. Why not contact 
him today (he’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages) and see for yourself why the 
Cherokee makes flying such a pleas- 
ure. Or write for Flight Facts Kit in- 
cluding 20-page illustrated booklet 
“Let’s Fly.” Dept. 7-T. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) 
Vero Beach, Fla. 






PIPER HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 
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“ONE HECK OF 
A BARBECUE 
SAUCE!” 


Cattlemen’s is an old-style 
barbecue sauce. Husky. 
Hearty. Captures all the 
burly taste of original 
old-fashioned chuck 
wagon barbecue recipes. 
It really gets through 
to ribs, steak and chicken. 
Makes a great 
marinade, too. 
Try 
Cattlemen’s: 
Mild, Regular 
or Smoky. 
A new brand 
from 
French's. 








e. May vary in other state 
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THE GREAT TRAVEL 
BARGAIN OF 1966! 







World 
Cruise 


Az 


SEPT. 30 FROM NEW YORK—OCT. 12 FROM LOS ANGELES 


ABOARD THE WORLD FAMOUS 


BERGENSFJORD 


For as little as $20 a day, you can cruise 
westward Around the World in 80 Days 
aboard the beautiful Bergens/jord! Luxuriate 
at sea between visits ashore at 19 unforget- 
table ports. You'll be home in time for 
Christmas with your shopping all done at 
fabulously low prices. Your itinerary 
Cristobal, Balboa, Los Angeles. Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Colombo, Bombay, Aden, Suez, 
Alexandria, Athens, Naples, Palermo, Cadiz, 
Lisbon, See your travel agent 
Ships Under Norwegian Registry 





29 Broadway. New York. N.Y, 10006 
Tel; (212) 944-6900 
CHICAGO*SAN FRANCISCO*L.0S ANGELES*SEATTLE*PORTLAND*MONTREAL 





in the Congress building. Our party was 
one of the first to arrive. The arrival was 
calm, unflushed and unhurried, 
LINCOLN GORDON 
Assistant Secretary of State 
Washington, D.C 


> Time is pleased to have Diplomat Gor- 
don set the record straight 


No Shrinking Violette 


Sir Time says Maine Democrats have 
fielded against Senator Smith “a little- 
known opponent” [July 1). Democratic 
State Senator Elmer H. Violette—as chair- 
man of the Special Legislative Power 
Study Committee, Interim Study Commit- 
tee on Allagash, Citizens for Quoddy- 
Dickey Committee, and author or sponsor 
of the Fair Housing Act. Criminal Proce- 
dure Reform” Bill. Allagash Wilderness 
Waterway Act—is very well known indeed 
to Maine citizens as their most prominent 
und respected state legislator, The incum- 
bent knows that Violette is a young and 
scrappy ex-athlete who for 25 years has 
been coming out of the Maine politi- 
cal ball park a winner. As brother of 
the candidate, | should be disappointed 
come November & to find you short of copy 
on Contender Violette. 
P. EUGENE VioLertTt 

Edwardsville, Hl 


Before the Fact 


Sir; Your article on the Venice Biennale 
[June 24] stated: “When all Americans 
lost. Geldzahler petulantly handed out a 
statement denouncing prizes as meuning- 
less.” Time got the sequence and tone of 
the events wrong. | announced that “prizes 
reflect quality only in the most haphazard 
way” on June 14, the day the judges be- 
gan their work. | had previously taken 
this stand in a talk at the Halian Embassy 
in Washington on May 16 

HENRY GELDZAHLER 

U.S. Commissioner 

1966 Venice Biennale 

New York City 


Say It with Numbers 


Sir The piece about Chicago Daily 
News Columnist Royko [July 1] recalls 
the fact that in Clevelund, we have a 
Street named Kosciuszko. There is a story 
that a policeman stopped in the station, 
told his superior there was a dead horse 
on Kosciuszko. The officer said, “Well, 
muke out your report.” The policeman, a 
poor speller. disappeared, After an hour, 
he came back disheveled and out of 
breath. His officer demanded to know 
where he had been. Replied he: “Il moved 
the horse to 79th Street.” 


H. D. Lascu 


Cleveland 


the Editor to TIME & LIFE Build- 
enter, New Vork, N.Y. 10020, 
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We've come up with a smoother idea: 
a pick-up with two front axles 





We don’t mind being first with a good idea. 


When we found it would take two front 
axles to make a pick-up truck ride almost as 
smoothly asa passenger car, we didn’t hesitate. 


Result: Ford Twin-I-Beam Suspension. 
When one wheel goes over a bump the other 
wheel stays down on the road. With you 
riding in smooth comfort in between. And 
that was the whole idea. 


Some of our new ideas are far removed 
from trucks and cars. 


Engineers of our Philco subsidiary built 
the antenna for the satellite that sent back 
the first pictures of Mars. Another team 
created an electronic Zip Code Reader that’s 
helping the Post Office sort letters at the 
rate of 36,000 an hour. 

We even invented a bullet-resistant steel 
to help protect military helicopters. 

When a new idea makes a better product, 
we don’t mind being first. 

We’re sort of used to it. 








A Mallory timer 
mixes your shakes 
to order 


A new vending machine serves up 
freshly-mixed thick shakes, with your choice 
of flavors translated into a command by a 
Mallory sequence timer . . . which starts 
and stops pumps, drops cups into place, 
opens and shuts valves, then purges the 
system to make ready for the next order. 
Other Mallory timers control home washers, 
dryers, dishwashers and complex 

copying machines. 


Timers are one of many Mallory specialties 
that make good products even better. 


It’s good business to do business with Mallory MALLO RY 


f 
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With powder metallurgy, we make electrical 
contacts used everywhere from automobile 
horns to giant utility circuit breakers, and 
mechanical parts ranging from typewriter 
cams to tractor gears. In electronics, 

we make dependable components that 
improve radio and TV performance. 
Products that touch almost every aspect 
of daily living are made better by the 
extra value of Mallory components—to the 
advantage of manufacturers and their 
customers alike. P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. 
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“My mistake, waiter. 
I should have said 
Johnnie Walker 
Red?’ 


JS John nie Walker Red, so smooth it’s the world’s largest-selling Scotch. 











This week, they're falling in love 
with Rome. 

Last week, they saw three new 
plays in London, And rediscovered a 
certain auberge outside Paris. Tomor- 
row, they’re flying to Nice. Then on to 
Barcelona and Lisbon. 

It’s not as expensive as it sounds. 
You see, they've discovered our Extra 
Cities Plan. And so can you, 

This plan actually lets you see as 


They asked for a City. 
We gave them a continent. 


many as 20 cities for the price of one. 
And it has many delightful variations. 
(The couple in our picture stopped off 
in all their cities for the cost of their 
round-trip fares to Rome. ) 

Ask a Pan Am Travel Agent or any 
Pan Am office to help. It’s all so easy 
with us. This summer, we'll be taking 
off for Europe as many as 21 times a 
day from the U.S.A. And we gostraight 
through to 27 cities in Europe, twice 





as many as anyone else. So choose your 
time and your places. We'll have you 
off and winging in no time. 

And wherever you want to go 
with us, you'll know you're flying the 
very best there is. 

It’s a good feeling. All the way to 
claim your continent. 


Worlds most experienced airline 


First on the Atlantic First in Latin America 
First on the Pacific First "Round the World 
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A letter 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Grete M. Quer 


IME and its’ reporters were 

banned in Indonesia in 1961, 
and President Sukarno has never 
been secretive about his opinion of 
our coverage, which sharply delineat- 
ed the country’s downward slide un- 
der his capricious rule. The situation 
drastically changed last September 
when an attempted Communist take- 
over was put down by the army, and 
the generals began to maneuver Su- 
Karno into the background. 

The new military regime lifted the 
ban on Time, Bangkok Bureau Chief 
Louis Kraar flew into Djakarta to 
witness the mopping-up operations of 
Lieut. General Suharto’s troops and 
the radical political changes that the 
military were setting in motion. After 
two weeks, the door closed again 
and Kraar had to leave. In the sub- 
sequent tense weeks of struggle be- 
tween Sukarno and the army, we 
found other ways of keeping in- 
formed. This week's cover is the 23rd 
story that we have run on Indonesia 
since the attempted coup. 

When Sukarno was finally forced 
to pass on his powers to the new re- 
gime in March, the Time ban was 
again lifted, and Kraar was in the 
first group of American reporters to 
return. Sukarno spotted him and ex- 
ploded, “I'm so angry.” he sputtered, 
“I don’t want to talk to you.” 

Key men in the new power struc- 
ture, as well as Sukarno’s pretty Jap- 
anese wile, were willing to talk to 
Kraar as they were to talk with Sen- 
ior Editor Edward Hughes when he 
toured Indonesia last April. Kraar. 
who has spent eleven weeks in Indo- 
nesia since September, was joined by 
Frank McCulloch, chief of the Hong 
Kong bureau, and Singapore-based 
Stringer Dan Coggin. In a six-week, 
6,000-mile swing, Coggin covered 
Java, Bali, Sumatra and Sulawesi. 
The correspondents’ massive reports 
furnished the material for Writer 
John Blashill’s story. 


from 


As Sukarno’s political powers 
waned, so it seemed did his chrono- 
phobia. At a palace reception, as he 
was boasting how he had banned 
Beatle music and Beatle haircuts, 
McCulloch’s gleaming pate caught 
his eye. “Haw,” beamed the Bung, 
“this Time and Lire fellow doesn't 
have to worry about Beatle haircuts, 
does he?” Then he leaned close to 
McCulloch and, as though imparting 
a state secret. whispered: “But do 
not worry, my friend. Grass never 
grows On a busy street.” 


AST week the American’ Bar 
Association announced its Gavel 
Awards, and once again Time (with 
Look) won the honors in the maga- 
zine category. TIME also received a 
1959 Gavel for its May 5, 1958 
cover story on the rule of law. 

The Gavel Awards are given for 
“distinguished service” in communi- 
cating to the public “the basic values 
of our legal and judicial systems.” 
Time was cited for its regular cover- 
age of these systems in the Law sec- 
tion—which is written by Robert 
Shnayerson and edited by Richard 
Seamon—plus a specific citation for 
the July 16, 1965 Es: “The Revo- 
lution in Criminal Justice.” 

In a letter to Editor-in-Chief Hed- 
ley Donovan, A.B.A. President Ed- 
ward W. Kuhn said: “The competi- 
tion for awards this year attracted 
the second largest number of entries 
in the nine-year history of this com- 
petition, so you have every right to 
be proud.” We are indeed. 
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I'll never forget...ah...ah...what's-his-name 


Every company has its what’s-his-names—cus- 
tomers that somehow found their way into the in- 
active files. 

Our Communications Consultant can show you 
how to turn many of these accounts around into 
profitable customers. 


The key is phone-power—using your telephone 
on a planned basis to revive inactive accounts 
quickly and at the lowest possible cost. 


Let our Communications Consultant tell you 
many other ways to use your phone for profit. Just 
call our Business Office and ask for his services. 
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CARMICHAEL 
Is moderation stagnation . . . 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
At the Breaking Point 


The struggle that has been building 
between moderate and radical elements 
in the U.S. civil rights movement last 
week broke bitterly into the open. 
Standing at a crossroads where one 
signpost beckons with the ringing and 
controversial slogan “Black power!” 
(Time, July 1), the movement dramat- 
ically aired its deep division in national 
meetings of its two biggest organiza- 
tions, In Los Angeles, the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the largest, the oldest and 
the strongest civil rights group, met 
to renew its dedication to moderation 
and responsibility. In Baltimore gath- 
ered the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE), the biggest among a_ new 
grouping of black-power organizations 
that equate moderation with stagnation 
and demand far more militancy. In 
the wide gulf between them lurked the 
threat that the movement may be vio- 
lently wrenched apart. 

What transpired at both meetings so 
shook the Negro civil rights movement 
that Dr. Martin Luther King, the best 
Known and most popular of the rights 
leaders, felt obliged to warn that the 
movement is “very, very close” to a 
permanent split over the issue of black 
power, urged civil rights leaders to patch 
up their differences before it is too late. 





McKISSICK 
Now is the moment of truth... 
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As for the leaders of the militants, they 
clearly saw the crisis as an opportunity 
to try to seize the leadership of the 
movement from the moderates. Said 
Floyd McKissick, the leader of CORE: 
“The civil rights movement in 1966 has 
reached the moment of truth, and Negro 
leaders are not telling it to you like it is.” 

"Stop Messing with Me." Suspecting 
that CORE would take the black-power 
route at its convention, the Big Three of 
moderate civil rights organizations—the 
N.A.A.C.P., the National Urban League 
and King’s Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference—boycotied the ses- 
sions. Their fears were confirmed. For 
the first time in CORE's history, the 
Black Muslims and other extreme Ne- 
gro nationalists were not only permitted 
to share the platform but were favorably 
mentioned by the convention's leaders. 
The hall rang with chants of “Black 
power! Black power! Black power!” 
Said one shocked Roman Catholic nun, 
who was among the relatively few whites 
present: “This is the Congress for Ra- 
cial Superiority.” 

Though the meeting was CORE’s, the 
keynote speaker (maneuvered into place 
by CORE members who are even more 
militant than McKissick) was Stokely 
Carmichael, 25, the head of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(“SNICK”) and the loudest articulator 
of the black-power philosophy. Drop- 
ping his jacket and loosening his tie 
to “be like my people,” Carmichael 
launched an attack on just about every- 
one. “This is not a movement being run 
by Lyndon Johnson!” he cried. “This is 
not a movement being run by the liberal 
white establishment or by Uncle Toms. 
What you have been doing all the time is 
letting them define how we are going to 
fight. The extremists in this country are 
not us. They are the ones who forced 
the Negroes to live in the conditions 
they are now in.” Not to be outdone, 








McKissick later declared that black 
power “means taking over the govern- 
ment down there [the South] where 


Negroes constitute the majority,” called 
for Negro economic boycotts and all- 
Negro financial institutions. “The Negro 
is saying today that it’s going to be your 
funeral and my trial if you don’t stop 
messing with me.” 

That was not all. The convention 
shouted through a resolution dismissing 
integration as a “failure” and urging 
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WILKINS 
. +. Or a matter of responsibility? 


that “black power replace assimilation 
and moral suasion as the dominant phi- 
losophy, theme and method of the move- 
ment”—in other words, that Negroes 
isolate themselves and seize power 
wherever they can. In a confidential 
memorandum distributed only to select- 
ed delegates, CORE also attacked Ameri- 
can foreign policy, particularly the war 
in Viet Nam: “To support a war such 
as this, filled with conscious racism, is to 
support the racism on which it feeds. To 
support a war such as this is to support 
the use of black taxpayers’ money to de- 
stroy and subjugate other colored folks.” 

Father of Hatred. The N.A.A.C.P., 
which usually manages to accomplish a 
good deal at its parleys, spent most of 
its 57th annual convention responding 
to the black-power advocates, a defen- 
sive stance that many N.A.A.C.P. mem- 
bers deplored. Openly bestowing his 
blessing on the N. .C.P., President 
Johnson took the occasion to say in a 
Texas press conference: “We are not in- 
terested in black power and we're not 
interested in white power, but we are in- 
terested in American democratic power 
with a small d.” Addressing the Los 
Angeles meeting, Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey added: “There is no room in 
America for calls for racism, whether 
they come from a throat that is white 
or one that is black.” 

For his part, N.A.A.C.P. Executive Di- 
rector Roy Wilkins declared in his 
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... but what is it? 





speech to the convention that black 
power “can mean in the end only black 
death. We of the N.A.A.C.P. will have 
none of this. We have fought it too long. 
It is the ranging of race against race 
on the irrelevant basis of skin color. It 
is the father of hatred and the mother 
of violence. It is a reverse Mississippi, a 
reverse Hitler, a reverse Ku Klux Klan.” 
Martin Luther King announced that he 
would consider launching a wave of 
civil-disobedience demonstrations as an 
alternative to the violent tenets of the 
black-power movement, but he too 
warned that black power is “racism 
in reverse. The use of the phrase gives 
the feeling that Negroes can go it alone 
and that he doesn't need anybody but 
himself. We have to keep remember- 
ing that we are only 10% or 11% 
of the population.” 

A Few More Riots. By ruling out vir- 
tually all cooperation with whites and 
deepening the Negro’s sense of separate- 
ness, the black-power movement may 
serve to increase Negro frustrations 
rather than relieve them. It has already 
begun to alienate whites, who bridle at 
the exclusionary connotations of black 
power; last week Author Lillian Smith 
(Strange Fruit) resigned in protest from 
CORE, whose membership was 50% 
white only five years ago. Black power 
is certainly submerging the bread-and- 
butter issues that matter deeply to as- 
piring Negroes. Perhaps most tragic of 
all, it turned last week into an attack on 
the Negro middle class. which has borne 
most of the leadership burden of the 
civil rights struggle and has the tech- 
nical and professional know-how that is 
indispensable in preparing other Ne- 
groes to pass through the doors now 
opening. At the CORE convention, mid- 
die-class Negroes were 
“black-power brokers.” “handkerchief 
heads,” and “Dr. Thomases” (Uncle 
Toms with attaché cases), and moder- 
ate Negro preachers like Dr. King were 
called “chicken-eating preachers.” 

Before the week was out, the fissures 
of dissension widened even more. After 
a bitter floor fight, the N.A.A.C.P. passed 
a resolution indicating that it will no 
longer cooperate with most other civil 
rights groups. John Morsell, its assistant 
executive director, confided that the 
days of unified action among Negro 
groups, which made possible the Selma 
march and the march on Washington, 
are over. “In view of the sharp dif- 
ferences,” he said, “unified action just 
seems unlikely.” Some in the N.A.A.C.P., 
including Philadelphia Branch President 
Cecil Moore, openly challenged Wil- 
kins’ denunciation of black power. 
“What we need is a few more riots,” he 
said. “I'm in full accord with black 
power. You name me a Negro who 
isn’t anti-white. This damn moderation 
will make the bigots bolder and bolder.” 

The CORE side, too, had its dissen- 
sion, though of a more responsible kind. 
“The slogan ‘Black power’ is mislead- 
ing,” said James Farmer, CORE’S former 
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STRANDED AIR PASSENGERS AT CHICAGO'S O'HARE TERMINAL 
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Just 17 days to surpass the cost of the demands. 


national director. “The program needs 
much refinement and understanding of 
the subtleties. It should not be anti- 
white: it should not be black racist; it 
should not be assertively violent. But it 
should preach self-respect and group 
pride to those who have been without 
respect and pride, while heralding a his- 
toric, democratic American doctrine: 
that those who ure hurting must develop 
political power to remove their own 
hurt. The subtlety lies in tempering pow- 
er with compassion and humanity. If 
the slogan ‘Black power’ can be moved 
in this direction, then America’s Ne- 
groes will at long last be reaching at the 
jugular of oppression.” 


LABOR 
Grounded 


No more than two decades ago, the 
grounding of all the commercial flights 
in the U.S. would have caused hardly a 
ripple in the nation’s transportation pat- 
tern. Last week the U.S, discovered just 
how dependent it has become on the 
airplane, which now crisscrosses the 
U.S. over hundreds of routes that form 
a tightly knit skein, carrying more than 
94 million passengers in a year—more 
than intercity trains and buses com- 
bined. In the biggest airline strike in 
the nation’s history—the last one of 
any size was in 1961—the International 
Association of Machinists struck and 
grounded five of the biggest U.S. air- 
lines: Eastern, Northwest, TWA, Na- 
tional and United. 

Ordinarily, the five transport a total 
of 150,000 people a day, tot up no 
less than 61.5% of all U.S. airline pas- 
senger-miles. They serve 231 cities and 














23 foreign countries, carry fully 70% 


of the nation’s mail. The strike against 
them came at a time when more Amer- 
icans were flying than ever before, and 
at the very height of the summer travel 
season. The U.S.’s six other trunk air- 
lines and 13 regional carriers could 
scarcely begin to cope with the enor- 
mous demand for flight space among 
affluent Americans bound for vacations, 
conventions and business appointments. 
Some airlines had so extended their 
equipment for the rush season that they 
could manage to add only a few flights 
at best. 

Ingenious Ways. The result was cha- 
os. Airports were first jammed with 
stranded passengers, then all but de- 
serted as passengers realized the futility 
of trying to get on the few flights fly- 
ing. Bus depots across the country were 
jammed and railroad stations crowded. 
Rent-a-car firms revved up every avail- 
able road-worthy vehicle for service, 
then happily handled orders from trav- 
elers willing to drive from Boston to 
Denver or from Los Angeles to Atlan- 
ta. U.S. mail piled up in sacks every- 
where, to be delivered a day or several 
days late. Pentagon officials moved 
swiltly to arrange for extra planes for 
priority flights for Viet Nam—bound serv- 
icemen on leave. In New York and San 
Francisco, thousands of high-spirited, 
conventioneering Lions and Shriners be- 
came stranded. 

Some people found impressively in- 
genious ways to bypass the strike. A 
San Francisco businessman who had to 
get to New York on crucial business 
booked a seat on Pan American to 
London, flew over the polar ice cap, 
then flew from London across the At- 
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lantic to New York. Cost: $607. Many 
found that they could move between 
the East Coast and Chicago by flying 
via Montreal or Toronto on Air Cana- 
da, and others hopscotched erratically 
across the U.S. by taking any available 
flight that would take them on a dog- 
leg route home. At New York's Ken- 
nedy Airport and others, entrepreneuri- 
al types rented private airplanes, then 
canvassed passengers waiting in line to 
share the ride and the cost. 

Unprecedented Step. Though the 
strike seemed to catch the nation by 
surprise, it actually came after nearly a 
year of fruitless hassling. The 894,000- 
member I.A.M., which is the U-S.’s 
fourth largest union, contains men who 
work on everything from missile manu- 
facturing to repairing newspaper presses 
—as well as the 35,400 airline strikers 
who maintain and service the craft of 
the five carriers. The union worked 
through the National Mediation Board 
to try to get the industrywide bargain- 
ing that the railroads have had for 
many years, and last August the five 
took the unprecedented step (for air- 
lines) of deciding to fly or founder 
together. The union then filed its re- 
quests. Among them: wage hikes total- 
ing 53¢ an hour over three years (on 
top of a top mechanic’s pay of $3.52 
an hour), an overtime jump that would 
increase time-and-a-half pay to double- 
time pay in most instances and to 
triple-time in some, pension and health- 
welfare plans whose costs would be 
borne entirely by the airlines and, last, 
a cutback in the workweek from 40 
hours to 37$ hours. 

The airlines offered top wage in- 
creases totaling 30¢ an hour over three 
years but insisted on sticking pretty 
much to the status quo on all other 
points, Late in April, President John- 
son appointed an emergency fact-find- 
ing board after both union and airlines 
agreed that they could not negotiate. 
The board ultimately suggested that 
the majority of the union's general de- 
mands should be withdrawn and rec- 
ommended that the gut issue—money 
—be settled through a top wage in- 
crease of 48¢ an hour served up over 
34 years. President Johnson praised 
the board’s recommendations and the 
airlines agreed to them—but the union 
turned thumbs down. 

Under President Paul L. Siemiller, 
who took over as head of the I.A.M. 
last year just four years short of his 
mandatory retirement and is in a rush 
to get things done, the union has grown, 
waxed more powerful and effectively 
unified its fractious factions. Siemiller 
calls it “the go-go union for workers 
who want action”—and neither he nor 
his negotiators considered the fact- 
finding board’s recommendations ac- 
tion enough. After a 30-day cooling-off 
period, the union made its “last” re- 
quest—a_ wage-and-benefits hike that 
would cost, according to the airlines, 
some $114 million over the life of the 
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contract. That was nearly 60% more 
than the presidential board's total rec- 
ommendation, The airlines said no; the 
union struck, 

No Visible Move. Union leaders ex- 
pect a high settlement because they feel 
that they have the airlines over a barrel; 
they did not even bother to quarrel 
with management's cost estimates. The 
major U.S. airlines are in a period of 
unprecedented prosperity, which last 
year yielded them record profits of 
$221 million and in 1966's first six 
months sent earnings 20% above that 
level. Said Chief I.A.M. Negotiator 
James Ramsey last week: “The ma- 
chinists went along with the airlines 
during their lean years, and now they 
should share some of that prosperity. 
This strike could last more or less in- 
definitely.” The union is also aware 
that the strike is costing the carriers a 
horrendous total of $7,000,000 a day 
—a rate at which it would take the 
strike just 17 days to surpass the full 
cost of the contract requested by the 
1.A.M. 

Fully aware of all this, Lyndon John- 
son made no visible move last week to 
inject himself—or his famed person- 
to-person labor-settlement techniques 
—into the bitter dispute. Although he 
was as surprised as anyone that the 
strike had actually occurred, he said: 
“IT have done everything within my 
power and have taken every action 
available to the Federal Government to 
minimize the inconvenience to the pub- 
lic resulting from the strike. But the 
basic responsibility to the public rests 
with the union and the carriers.” At 
week's end, negotiations were resumed 
in Washington, and Labor Secretary 
Willard Wirtz flew back from Ha- 
waii to help out—but only after wait- 
ing hours himself to get a seat on 
a plane. 








Fighting Hoffa’s Blues 


Jim Hoffa built a great mountain, 

His enemies started cavin' in 

Jim just smiled, and shook his head. 

“That's just my teamsters rollin’ in 

“Lawd, Lawd! 

“That's just my teamsters rollin’ in.” 

So proclaims a song called Hoffa's 
Blues, on sale on records last week 
in the lobby of the Miami Beach Audi- 
torium. Inside, the 1,845 delegates to 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters convention indeed rolled in for 
President James Hoffa just about all 
that he could wish—with the possible 
exception of his tormentors’ heads, 

Yelling, stamping, cheering, the 
Teamsters elected Hoffa, 53, to a third 
five-year term. By acclamation, they 
gave him a $25,000 raise, to $100,000 
a year. They voted—with just one lo- 
cal representative opposed—$ 1,277,000 
in union funds for the legal defense of 
criminally indicted officers, notably 
Hoffa himself. They also voted an 
amendment to the union's constitution 
that creates a general vice-presidency 
and provides for automatic succession 
to the presidency. Then they unanimous- 
ly elected Hoffa’s choice for the post: 
chubby, cheerful Frank Fitzsimmons, 
58, Hoffa's loyalist supporter among the 
union’s international vice presidents and 
his protégé of 30 years’ standing. 

Dead Putsches. The most amazing 
fact about the whole convention was 
that Jimmy Hoffa continued, despite ev- 
erything, to exert his iron hold on the 
Teamsters, After all, Hoffa was con- 
victed in 1964 for conspiracy and fraud 
in the handling of Teamster pension 
funds. That year he was also found 
guilty of attempting to suborn a jury in 
a 1962 trial in which he was accused of 
accepting a bribe from trucking opera- 
tors. Hoffa was sentenced to 13 years in 
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HOFFA & FITZSIMMONS IN MIAMI BEACH 
With an iron hand a little like Uncle Joe’s. 
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prison, remains free while the cases are 
under appeal.” He has been ostracized 
by the A.F.L.-C.1.0., been hit by Govern- 
ment investigations and prosecutions 
and by numerous revelations of abuses 
of the rank and file’s rights, 

There is; of course, sonie opposition 
to Hoffa within the Teamsters: a local 
Teamster official provided the crucial 
testimony at the jury tampering trial, 
and a group of Philadelphia members 
brought legal action in 1964 to prevent 
the use of union funds in Hoffa's legal 
defense, a move that has so far suc- 
ceeded, For the most part, though, op- 
position to Hoffa is divided and weak, 
Potential putsches die aborning for lack 
of courage or of a rival leader strong 
enough to attract wide support. 

Despite his brawler’s background and 
pugnacious mien, Hoffa possesses Sta- 
linesque talents for political maneuver- 
ing, deftly dividing adversaries and con- 
centrating authority in his own hands. 
Fitzsimmons’ election is symbolic of how 
Hoffa has retained power: it gives him 
a fighting chance to continue his rule, 
from behind bars if necessary. 

Defensive Circle. Most of all, Hoffa 
has made the Teamsters prosperous and 
powerful in his ten years as union presi- 
dent—and they know and appreciate it. 
While the A.F.L.-C.1.0. has become slug- 
gish, the Teamsters have expanded (to 
1.7 million members, the nation’s largest 
union group), enjoy steadily improving 
wages and benefits. One of the laudatory 
messages to the convention came from 
Tom Buckley of Malden, Mass.: “I'm 
enjoying the Fourth with my family as 
a $200-a-week truck driver. Continued 
success and best wishes.” 

Old-fashioned trade-union psychology 
also works in Hoffa's favor. To many 
Teamsters, the Government is not a 
benevolent force seeking to protect the 
individual member from corrupt leader- 
ship, but a kind of cop who 30 years 
ago sided with the bosses and_ their 
scabs, The more attacks are launched on 
Hoffa, the more Teamsters tend to draw 
together in a defensive ring around him, 
Hoffa himself summed it up from the 
podium, when he cried: “To hell with 
all our enemies!” With a great roar, his 
men yelled their agreement, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Sound & Reality 

Though the stepped-up U.S, bomb- 
ings of North Viet Nam at first produced 
the expectable warnings that the war 
might be broadened, they have actually 
prompted a sudden surge of speculation 
about new possibilities for peace. Last 
week, so plentiful were the diplomatic 
maneuverings, the travels of statesmen 
and the words of optimism that many 
people understandably got the feeling 
that a settlement might be near. There 
is no evidence that a solution to the war 





Hoffa's predecessor, Dave Beck, also had 
troubles with the law. He was paroled in 1964 
after serving 30 months of a five-year sentence 
for filing a false union federal income tax 
return, 
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is imminent—but that certainly is not 
for lack of hoping. 

Avoiding Waste. In Washington, Un- 
der Secretary of State George Ball wel- 
comed “encouraging” signs that “there 
is a change of sentiment” in North Viet 
Nam, “not only within the government 
but in a greater war-weariness among 
the people.” President Johnson told a 
press conference at his Texas ranch: 
“Our diplomatic reports indicate that 
the opposing forces no longer really ex- 
pect a military victory in South Vict 
Nam.” On a visit to Honolulu to discuss 
future manpower and equipment needs 
for Viet Nam, Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert McNamara indicated that the time 
had come to begin thinking about the 
war's end. “We're gaining militarily,” 
said McNamara, adding that the supply 
problem now “is not one of meeting 
our requirements but of ensuring that 
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UNDER SECRETARY BALL 
Interesting stirrings all around. 


we don't come out of this conflict with 
the surplus and waste that came out 
of the Korean War.” McNamara, too, 
noted the apparent “war-weariness” of 
the North Vietnamese, declared himsel! 
“cautiously optimistic.” 

On the international diplomatic front, 
there were equally interesting stirrings. 
U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. Arthur 
Goldberg flew to Rome to explain the 
U.S. view of the new bombings to Pope 
Paul VI. British Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson suddenly announced plans to fly 
to Moscow this week for a huddle with 
the Soviet hierarchy, touching off spec- 
ulation that he will talk to the Russians 
about a possible solution to the war. 
Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 
departing for a trip to Cairo. Yugosla- 
via and Moscow, called for a three- 
point peace plan for Viet Nam that in- 
volved the reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference followed by a cessation of 
all fighting and bombing. Mrs. Gandhi 
also had dispatched a letter to Ho Chi 
Minh and, going her one better, French 
President Charles de Gaulle sent his 
chief Asian expert to Hanoi for a t¢te- 
a-téte with Ho. And U.S. Secretary ot 
State Dean Rusk, in Japan for an annu- 





al trade and economic meeting, had a 
two-hour talk with Prime Minister Eisa- 
ku Sato from which it would have been 
hard to exclude discussion of Viet Nam. 

Ringing Phone. From the other side. 
the rumbles were not peacelike, Sound- 
ing more bellicose than ever, Peking 
continued attacking the U.S. bombing. 
stopping just short of promising to send 
troops to Viet Nam. The Warsaw Pact 
countries rubber-stamped a_ resolution 
condemning the latest U.S. actions as “a 
new and more dangerous step in the 
American policy of escalation” and 
pledging continued aid to North Viet 
Nam. While obviously suffering under 
the new American blows (see THE 
Wor.p), Hanoi in its public statements 
displayed no hint of any less determina- 
tion than Washington. Ho Chi Minh 
recently told a visiting Canadian dip- 
lomat that the war would not be a pro- 
tracted one, contending: “We won't 
have to wait too long.” His reasoning: 
the U.S. elections in November will 
produce so much opposition to Lyndon 
Johnson's Viet Nam policies that the 
President will have to switch course. 

However it happens—through nego- 
tiation or just by a fade-away—the 
war must end some day, and it is in 
line with this certainty that the peace 
efforts will and must continue. Said 
Rusk in Tokyo, reiterating a favorite 
theme: “I would be in Geneva tomor- 
row if there was somebody from Hanoi 
and Peking to talk about peace.” Trou- 
ble is, as one U.S. diplomat put it, “the 
other side keeps hanging up the phone.” 
Nonetheless, while the bombs keep fall- 
ing, the phone will keep ringing. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
The Hawk-Eyed Optimist 


For nearly a year, while Lyndon 
Johnson, Dean Rusk and Robert Mc- 
Namara agonized over whether to step 
up the U.S. air raids on North Viet 
Nam, one presidential adviser consist- 
ently argued that the bombing of the 
petroleum depots around Hanoi and 
Haiphong was vital to the U.S, war ef- 
fort. Now that the President has ac- 
cepted that approach—also urged on 
him by the Joint Chiefs of Staff—the 
insistent adviser’s influence in the Ad- 
ministration’s inner circle has increased 
considerably. The man: Walt Whitman 
Rostow, 49, the garrulous, determined 
special assistant who three months ago 
inherited part of McGeorge Bundy’s 
job at the White House. 

Lyndon Johnson, who likes his staff- 
men to keep their mouths shut and stay 
out of sight unless he personally depu- 
tizes them to speak and be seen in pub- 
lic, has shown his trust by ungagging 
Rostow and allowing him to surface 
publicly from his office in the White 
House basement. He sent Rostow to 
Los Angeles last week to participate in 
the supersensitive briefings on Viet Nam 
before the Governors’ Conference, per- 
mitted him to appear on CBS's Face the 
Nation to wrestle with newsmen's ques- 
tions about the stepped-up bombing. 
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Rostow joined Johnson and others for 
strategy talks at the Texas ranch. 

More than Pollyanna. Rostow is dis- 
trusted by many for his hawkish atti- 
tudes and derided even within the Ad- 
ministration as an expounder of out- 
spoken and endless optimism to a Presi- 
dent who craves good news. Rostow 
does see through rather rosy lenses. He 
has said: “We're closer to an era of real 
global peace than any time since 1914.” 
On Face the Nation, he said bluntly of 
the Communist campaign in South Viet 
Nam: “They have been tactically de- 
feated.” Having once referred to John 
Kennedy's success in the 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis as “the Gettysburg of glob- 
al civil conflict,” he recently updated 
the analogy by comparing the Viet Nam 
war to the Civil War's Wilderness Cam- 
paign, a series of bloody battles from 
which the war-weary Confederate Army 
never recovered. 

Still, more and more people are be- 
ginning to feel that things are going well 
in Viet Nam, and Walt Rostow’s eleva- 
tion from the basement reflects far more 
than Pollyannish optimism. Soon after 
Johnson took oflice, Rostow (then a 
top State Department policy planner) 
said flatly: “Viet Nam is Johnson's 
Cuba; it will make him or break him.” 
As one of the Administration's toughest- 
talking hawks, he began urging heavy 
commitments of ground troops early in 
Kennedy's tenure—nearly four years be- 
fore Johnson actually made the decision 
in 1965, In a town where appraisals of a 
situation’s dangers often spell delay, 
Rostow looks for answers to national 
questions through action based on the 
best available information, tries to cut 
through the heavy bureaucracy. 

A Turn for the Terse. To many, the 
urbane, talkative Rostow seems an un- 
likely confidential adviser for folksy 
Lyndon Johnson. The New York—born 
son of a Russian immigrant, Rostow 
finished Yale at 19, went on to Ox- 
ford as a Rhodes scholar, returned for 
a Ph.D. in economics at Yale, then 
joined the supersecret OSS shortly be- 
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WHITE HOUSE AIDE ROSTOW 
To the surface at last. 
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Better than the gold in Fort Knox. 


fore World War IJ. In the 1950s he re- 
butted Marx's theory that a society's 
wealth is inevitably concentrated in the 
hands of a few by offering his own op- 
timistic theory that there is an increas- 
ing diffusion of wealth through five 
stages of economic growth. 

He served as chairman of the panel 
that hatched President Eisenhower's 
“open skies” nuclear-inspection plan in 
1955. In 1958 he met Senator John 
Kennedy. ultimately became a trusted 
adviser who coined the key Kennedy 
campaign theme, “Let’s get this country 
moving again,” and was the source ol 
the “New Frontier” phrase that J.F.K. 
used in his 1960 nomination acceptance. 
Kennedy once said of Rostow, who has 
written twelve books: “Walt is the only 
man I know who can write faster than 
I can read.” 

After the election, Rostow was pul 
on the White House staff as an assistant 
to Bundy, later moved over to the State 
Department in 1961 as chairman of the 
Policy Planning Council. When Lyndon 
Johnson summoned him back to the 
White House alter Bundy went off to 
head the Ford Foundation, he made it 
clear that Rostow would not inherit all 
of Bundy’s broadly powerful responsi- 
bilities. Untazed, Rostow has steadily 
won Johnson's confidence by his loyalty 
and discretion. Aware that the Presi- 
dent is irked by presentations that are 
long or complex, he has taken a happy 
turn for the terse in his talking and 
writing. He has been cautious in his 
staff appointments, leaning toward re- 
flective, middle-aged men instead of the 
bristling, brilliant skeptics who appealed 
to John Kennedy—but who frequently 
irritate Johnson. Despite his critics’ gibes 
that he is no more than “an Ivy League 
decoration” in Johnson's White House. 
Walt Rostow is likely to be heard from 
—both publicly and privately—for some 
time to come. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Psephologist at Play 


After a long Fourth of July weekend 
on the Texas ranch, Lady Bird Johnson 
Was rarin’ to return to Washington and 
dive back into the elaborate prepara- 
tions for Luci’s Aug. 6 wedding. But 
Lyndon Johnson was in his natural hab- 
itat and, in the absence of any pressing 
business, had no intention whatever of 
rushing away. Said he to Lady Bird: 
“The Cabinet's gone. Congress is home. 
You and I and [Bill] Moyers would be 
there all alone.” So the visit was ex- 
tended for the rest of the week—a week 
in which Johnson buckled one swash 
after another. 

A National Asset. The President cov- 
ets his precious hours along the Peder- 
nales the way a miser covets gold 
Because of their effect on him, the 438 
sun-baked acres of the L.BJ. ranch 
may be as much a national asset during 
the Johnson presidency as all the vaults 
in Fort Knox. To some 75 reporters 
attending a ranch barbecue—and John- 
son's first live TV press conference in 
nearly a year—the President just did 
not seem the same man who had walked 
out of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue five 
days before. 

Tanned to a healthy leather brown, 
more affable than he had been in ages, 
Johnson strolled serenely among the 
gaily covered tables spread out on the 
thick Bermuda and St. Augustine grass 
in front of the ranch house, chatting, 
sniffing the air, shaking hands, sitting to 
gobble up a hefty plate of barbecue 
himself. Muzak watted with the river 
breeze through the live oaks, and news- 
men sipped the local Pearl beer and soft 
drinks. 

At the outdoor press conference, Viet 
Nam was the major topic, and the 
recent progress of the war clearly had 
helped the President's mood. Still, as 
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the nation’s most avid psephologist,* 
Johnson took every opportunity to dis- 
count his recent drop in the polls. With- 
out even looking down at his notes, 
he rattled off nearly a dozen favorable 
tallies and, with a brief flash of his 
White House petulance, threw a barb 
at reporters: “We have had a dozen 
polls, I guess, in the last week. You 
don’t read about the favorable ones, 
though, I observe.” Quoting a poll that 
gave him the approval of 55% of the 
nation, Johnson added: “That is what 
you reported as a landslide during Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's period.” 

"Here Comes Linton.’ The President 
was not to be outdistanced on another 
front. Largely forsaking his air-condi- 
tioned Lincoln Continental for the wa- 
ter, he has taken to spending his time at 
the helm of his 19-ft., 60-m.p.h. fiber- 
glass speedboat. Particularly toward eve- 
ning, when the air cools and the water 
stills, the President takes to 22-mile-long 
Lake Lyndon B. Johnson, often searching 
out a secluded cove where he and his 
party can have privacy from peering 
eyes. Clamping down his yellow golf- 
er’s cap, clenching the wheel like a vise, 
Johnson really opens up the throttle, 
leaving broad wakes and gaping mouths 
behind him. He goes so fast, in fact, 
that the Secret Service has had to buy 
two new speedboats to keep up with 
him when he is at full throttle (four 
boats in all accompany him). “Here 
comes Linton” (hill-country pronuncia- 
tion of the President's name), chuckle 
the fishermen as the armada approaches, 
or—if they happen to have blinked— 
“There goes Linton.” 

There were other attractions for 
Johnson at the ranch: the fat and sassy 
catfish, the tangy and delicious peaches 
for which the area is known, plenty of 
fried chicken and fresh watermelon and 
fresh cookies by the dozen, which John- 
son can consume almost as fast as Cook 
Zephyr Wright bakes them. During the 
week, a big Texas moon came up over 
the ranch and bathed the surrounding 
hills with a mellow light. The President 
still worked at his desk, still kept in 
close touch with the machinery of gov- 
ernment, but, like millions of other 
Americans, he was on vacation. And he 
even seemed to be having some fun, 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Out of the Fight into the Fire 
George A. Willmore is a helicopter 
pilot who has flown 400 assault opera- 
tions in Viet Nam, has had his craft 
hit by gunfire 23 times, has twice been 
shot down and has collected the Bronze 
Star and eight oak-leaf clusters for his 
Air Medal. Now Captain Willmore, 31, 
has become the first and only service- 
man in the Vietnamese war to declare 
for public office in the U.S. Willmore 


* A student of elections or, in today's par- 
lance, a watcher of polls. From the Greek 
psephos, meaning “pebbles.” The Greeks often 
used pebbles as ballots to record their votes, 
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is seeking the Democratic nomination 
for Congressman in Idaho's Second Dis- 
trict, has already won the party’s official 
endorsement. Last week he started 
home to prepare for the August pri- 
mary. If he wins the primary—and he 
has only limited opposition—he will 
face freshman Republican Representa- 
tive George Hansen, 35, who served 33 
years in the Air Force. 

Though a member of the armed 
forces cannot officially campaign, Will- 
more said last week at his Ist Cavalry 
Division (Airborne) post in An Khe: 
“IT am already running.” His wife and 
friends have been combing the district to 
drum up supporters, and Willmore plans 
to resign his captaincy if he wins the 
primary. A_ political science graduate 
of the University of Idaho who joined 
the Army five years ago, he then will 





CANDIDATE WILLMORE 
First from the front. 


cover the district's 42,104 square miles 
in a helicopter, is given a good chance 
of winning in what has become a swing 
area, He believes that the Viet Nam 
war will be “a major issue” in the 
November congressional elections, may 
criticize Hansen's generally muted sup- 
port of U.S. Viet Nam policy. Says 
he: “I support Johnson’s Viet Nam 
policy 100% .” 
Other political developments: 

> Representative Howard (“Bo”) Cal- 
laway, 39, who two years ago was 
elected Georgia’s first Republican Con- 
gressman since Reconstruction, officially 
announced his candidacy for the gov- 
ernorship. A states’ righter and segre- 
gationist of the George Wallace stripe, 
Callaway promised a “new Declaration 
of Independence” for Georgians, vowed 
to resist “the unwarranted onslaught of 
federal domination” of the © state’s 
affairs. With no opposition in his own 
party, Callaway is given at least an even 
chance against the disorganized Demo- 
crats (TIME, May 7), whose candidate 
in November will most likely be former 
Governor Ellis Arnall, 59, an outspoken 
liberal and a moderate in race relations, 





> Frank O'Connor, 56, New York City 
Council president, became the fourth 
Democrat to seek his party’s blessing to 
oppose Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s 
bid for a third term in November. An 
unofficial favorite for the nomination 
last winter, O'Connor has since lost 
ground but still has strong organization 
support. His chances for the nomina- 
tion, like those of the other three Dem- 
ocrats (Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., In- 
dustrialist Howard Samuels, County 
Official Eugene Nickerson), depend 
heavily on Senator Robert Kennedy, 
whose muscle in the party power struc- 
ture is now such that he can pick the 
candidate at the September nominating 
convention. Though ostensibly neutral, 
Kennedy has contributed funds to 
Roosevelt’s campaign, is believed to fa- 
vor either Roosevelt or Nickerson. 

> J.F.K. Aide Kenneth O°Donnell, 42, 
who failed to win official Democratic 
endorsement for Massachusetts’ Gov- 
ernor Jast month, announced that he has 
collected 30,000 to 40,000 signatures 
—well over the 10,000 needed—to put 
his name on the September primary 
ballot alongside the convention's nom- 
inee, former State Attorney General 
Edward McCormack, 42. To charge 
his candidacy still further with the Ken- 
nedy aura, O'Donnell named as_ his 
campaign manager Benjamin Smith, 50, 
the late President's Harvard roommate 
and his choice to fill his unexpired Sen- 
ate term after the 1960 election. 

> Minnesota’s Governor Karl Rolvaag, 
52, whose bid for a second-term nom- 
ination was rejected by the convention 
of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Par- 
ty last month (Time, July 1), an- 
nounced that he will try to reverse the 
convention's decision in the September 
primary. Rolvaag will seek to win the 
sympathy of the voters with the claim 
that he was dumped by a “small po- 
litical clique” working for the conven- 
tion’s more glamorous choice, Lieut. 
Governor A. M. Keith, 37. 


DEFECTORS 


By Mutual Consent 

Communist China and the American 
defectors it wooed after the Korean 
War seem to have sadly disappointed 
each other. Of the 21 defectors, a doz- 
en came back to the U.S., five took up 
residence in other parts of the world, 
and one died in China. Last week Clar- 
ence S. (“Skippy”) Adams, 37, a slen- 
der Negro from Memphis who was 
captured in North Korea in late 1950, 
became the 18th turncoat to forsake 
the Communists. That leaves only two 
still in Red China, and Adams believes 
that one of them is about to leave. 
Said Adams, after arriving in San Fran- 
cisco with his Chinese wife and their 
two children: “I think that they were 
as happy to get rid of me as I was to 
leave.” 

Constant Indoctrination. Things were 
not always that way. A Tennessee boy 
who had never been out of the state un- 
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ADAMS & FAMILY 
Promise dimmed. 


til he joined the Army at 18, Adams, 
after his defection, went to People’s 
University in Peking for two years and 
Wuhan University for five, learning 
Mandarin and other Chinese languages. 
He met and married Liu Lin-feng, a 
teacher of Russian and the daughter of 
a deceased war lord, was given a job 
as a translator for the Foreign Lan- 
guages Press at about $85 a month, 
He lived well by Chinese standards in 
a three-room apartment, had access to 
Western publications (including Time) 
because of his work. Despite constant 
indoctrination at every stage of his life 
in China, the great promise of China 
began to dim: “In China, the people 
are not free of mind. They don’t dare 
conflict with the official view.” 

First, Adams discovered the empti- 
ness of one of the promises that had 
lured him to China: racial equality. On 
two occasions, he got into scuffles over 
racial slurs. He also began to be stifled 
by the indoctrination and the joyless- 
ness of Red Chinese life. “The Chinese 
have no sense of humor,” says Adams. 
“When you go to the movies there, you 
don't go to be entertained; you go to 
study.” Starved for recreation, he began 
visiting Peking’s African embassies “to 
hear music, to dance and to talk free- 
ly.” The Chinese did not like it, urged 
him to break off contact with the Afri- 
cans. When he asked to leave China, 
they quickly agreed. 

A Rest from Polemics. Eighteen 
months ago Adams taped two broad- 
casts urging Negro U.S. soldiers in Viet 
Nam to put down their arms and return 
home to fight for racial equality, but he 
insists that “I never considered myself 
a Communist.” Now, he wisely has lit- 
tle to say about the war except that 
“we have to find some way to solve 
it.” After visiting his mother in Mem- 
phis, he hopes to get a job teaching 
Mandarin, lead “a quiet life” with his 
family. As for civil rights or antiwar 
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demonstrations, he says that he wants 
no part of them. After more than 15 
years with the Chinese Communists, 
Clarence Adams feels that he needs a 
rest from polemics. 


DEFENSE 


Flying Belts, Swimming Tanks, 


Giant Muscles & Fast Foils 


Modern technology treats harshly 
those who do not anticipate its rapid 
progress, and this is nowhere truer than 
for the military. The U.S. is not only 
working on next year’s weapons, but 
also on those for many years and even 
decades ahead. This year the U.S. will 
raise its research budget to a record 
$6.3 billion out of a total defense budg- 
et of $60 billion. More than 2,000 new 
weapons are on drawing boards or tak- 
ing shape both in the military’s 83 labs 
and arsenals and in the countless defense 
projects of private industry. Among the 
more interesting: 
> A Buck Rogers-style Army “jet-flying 
belt” that is expected to transport a 
soldier over the treetops at 60 m.p.h. 
for as far as ten miles. Weighing a total 
of only some 150 Ibs., propelled by a 
Lilliputian fan-jet engine and fed by a 
back-riding fuel depot of seven to ten 
gallons of kerosene, the new jet is 
aimed at superseding a current experi- 
mental backpack that is operated by 
rocket thrust and has a range of only 
860 ft. Though it will be a year before 
the new system can be proved feasible, 
scientists at Bell Aerosystems Co., which 
developed both the old and new jet 
belts, are optimistic. The Pentagon has 
invested $2,000,000 in the project, be- 
lieves that it can drastically alter in- 
fantry warfare through such means as 
mass landings behind enemy lines. 
> Two new versatile tanks that take 
naturally to water, which are being as- 
sembled at General Motors’ Cleveland 
plant. The Sheridan, the most revolu- 
tionary tank since World War II, is the 
U.S.’s first with a cannon capable of 
firing both conventional shells and guid- 
ed missiles. It can be air-dropped from 
C-130 or C-141 cargo planes (by eight 
100-ft.-wide parachutes) without dam- 
age, swim like a turtle across water ob- 
stacles. After testing, it will go into 
Operation within a year. An even more 
versatile vehicle, the MBT-70 (for Main 
Battle Tank of the ‘70s), is being devel- 
oped jointly by the U.S. and West Ger- 
many in history's first two-nation col- 
laboration on a major military weapon. 
It will be too heavy to swim, but will 
nonetheless be able to crawl under wa- 
ter, like a crawdad, on river, lake or 
ocean beds, traverse steeply slanting 
terrain and raise its turret to peer over 
hills and walls. It is air-conditioned and 
insulated against atomic radiation. The 
first experimental model is scheduled 
for completion next summer. 
> A Navy “surface effect ship” that is 
actually a giant high-speed hydrofoil 
capable of a speed of 120 knots and 


able to cross the Atlantic from New 
York in 35 hours, reach Viet Nam from 
San Francisco in 72 hours. Powered 
by gas and turbine engines and trav- 
eling on cushions of air, the ship could 
quickly transport troops to trouble spots, 
be adapted as a high-speed aircraft car- 
ricr or as a moving platform for de- 
ploying anti-missile missiles and ICBM 
batteries at sea. Though the program is 
still in the model stage, the Navy be- 
lieves that it can have a sea-going ver- 
sion within a decade, feels that the ship 
will completely change naval warfare. 

> A highly classified new Army gun, 
the SPIW (for Special Purpose Indi- 
vidual Weapon), which is being devel- 
oped as a replacement for both the 
current M-14 rifle and the M-79 gre- 
nade launcher. An under/ over rifle, the 
SPIW fires fast bursts of small lethal, 
high-velocity darts called fléchettes from 
its top barrel and 40-mm., antiperson- 
nel grenades from its bottom barrel. 
The Army has already spent $15 mil- 
lion on the gun, will pick a final version 
next year. 

> A set of mechanical muscles that 
would give its user the strength of a 
giant, enabling him to lift 1,500-Ib. 
loads with a minimum of effort. Nick- 
named HardiMan, the machine is being 
developed by General Electric under a 
joint Army-Navy contract. Attached to 
the operator at his feet, forearms and 
waist, the steel-framed, pincer-armed 
skeleton mimics and amplifies its user’s 
movements, could be used for bomb 
loading, underwater salvage and a va- 
riety of other functions, both military 
and civilian. 





G.E.’S WEIGHT LIFTER 
Everyman a HardiMan. 
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INDONESIA 


Vengeance with a Smile 
(See Cover} 

The Ikeya-Seki comet appeared on 
Indonesia’s eastern horizon early one 
morning last October. From the base 
of the volcano Agung, navel of creation 
and home of the Great Gods, the mystic 
prophets of the island of Bali watched 
it streak through the sky for ten days 
and were alarmed. It was an omen, they 
warned, of much death and change of 
government in the land. 

The prophecy was all too accurate. 
Amid a boiling bloodbath that almost 
unnoticed took 400,000 lives. Indonesia, 
the sprawling giant of Southeast Asia, 
has done a complete about-face. It 
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SUHARTO 
Fundamentally, radically, unexpectedly. 


changed not only its government but its 
political direction, fundamentally, radi- 
cally and unexpectedly. President Su- 
karno, after 20 years of egotistical mis- 
rule, has been stripped of almost every- 
thing but his palaces and women. A new 
regime has risen, backed by the army 
but scrupulously constitutional and com- 
manding vociferous popular support. 
“Indonesia is a state based on law not 
on mere power,” says its new leader, 
a quietly determined Javanese general 
whose only name is Suharto. 

Under Suharto, the nation that last 
year was a virtual Peking satellite has 
become a vigorous foe of Red China. It 
has called off its senseless, undeclared 
war against Malaysia and revived its 
friendships with other neighbors. It has 
halted the economy-wrecking prestige 
projects that Sukarno so dearly loved. 
And in an orgy of flashing knives and 
coughing guns, it has virtually wiped out 
the Partai Komunis Indonesia (P.K.1.) 
—which under Sukarno had grown to 
be the third largest Communist Party 
in the world. 
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The Yellow Jackets. Last week in 
Djakarta, the fall of Sukarno was made 
complete. Gone were the giant  bill- 
boards that once portrayed him as a 
people’s hero kicking Uncle Sam in the 
tail. Instead, the city’s fences and walls 
were covered with neatly scrawled slo- 
gans such as “Go to Hell, Marxism.” 
Gone were the Communist mobs that 
had made the U.S. embassy their favor- 
ite battleground, gone too the armed 
youth cadres that had marched daily 
through Djakarta, singing America, Sa- 
tan of the World. Demonstrators. still 
surged through the streets, but they 
wore the yellow jackets of the Anti- 
Communist Students Action Command, 
and the song they sang—to the tune of 
Michael Row the Boat) Ashore—was 
“Sukarno should be pensioned off.” 

The most dramatic scene of all was 
in the Moscow-built Bung Karno Sports 
Palace. There, under the silent, smiling 
gaze of General Suharto, the Provi- 
sional People’s Consultative Congress 
had been in session since the middle of 
June to put the final seal of legality on 
the great change. It had already con- 
firmed Suharto’s authority to act “on 
behalf of” Sukarno. Last week. without 
a dissenting voice, it revoked Sukarno’s 
authority to issue decrees in his own 
name. It also formally outlawed any 
form of Marxism, approved Suharto’s 
moves to end the Malaysia conflict and 
his decision to reapply for membership 
in such world organizations as the Unit- 
ed Nations, which Bung Karno had 
contemptuously abandoned, Then, in 
the unkindest cut of all, the Congress 
stripped the Bung of his lifetime presi- 
dency and ordered national elections 
within two years, 

Me Bow? And what did Indonesia's 
first and only President think of it all? 
“LT have no desire to be a king. a king of 
kings, a shah-in-shah,” he told the Con- 
gress. “I want to participate in’ the 
leadership.” Fortunately, the Congress 
had agreed to let him help Suharto 
select a new Cabinet. It was “help” that 
Suharto was not likely to make much 
use of, but still it gave the participation 
the Bung needed to save face. “When 
I heard this, my heart felt like going 
‘plong-plong,’ “ he said. 

Thus spoke the man who less than a 
year ago was a snarling, swaggering 
demagogue whose hatred for the West 
made the Kremlin seem a_neutralist. 
True enough, the Bung himself was not 
a Red ("Me bow down to Moscow? 
Anybody who ever came near Sukarno 
knows he has too much ego to be a 
slave to anybody”), Nor was Indonesia 
a member of the Communist bloc. Su- 
karno had his own ideas. His govern- 
ment, he constantly proclaimed, was 
based on the principle of NASAKOM— 
the happy union of Nationalism, Reli- 
gion and Communism. The world was 
divided into NEKOLIM (neo-colonialist 
imperialist. powers) and NEFOS (the 


Newly Emerging Forces that would de- 
stroy imperialism). To speed the de- 
struction, Sukarno was building a costly 
headquarters for a new “U.N.” to be 
known as CONEFO (Conference of New- 
ly Emerging Forces), To promote the 
general cause, the Bung last year pro- 
posed a new Asian power bloc, a Dja- 
karta-Peking axis, which he said was 
just the thing “to meet the demands of 
history.” 

False Hopes. Everything, in fact, 
seemed to be going the Reds’ way, Un- 
der the skilled hand of Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dipa Nusantara Aidit, the P.K.I. 
had risen from virtual oblivion after a 
1948 coup attempt to a membership of 
3,000,000—not including the 14 mil- 
lion members of its labor and youth 
fronts. At the suggestion of Chou En- 
lai, Sukarno had given the green light 
for a massive People’s Militia, which 
the Communists intended to use to con- 
tain the army—their only possible rival 
in any struggle for power. In addition, 
they were infiltrating the army. On the 
teeming island of Java, home of 65% 
of the population, the military was esti- 
mated to be 40% pro-Communist. 

What happened? 

From the Communists’ point of view, 
just about everything went wrong. It 
turned out that the great majority of 
their card carriers were simple peasants 
who had joined the party because it 
promised them land. Moreove?, Indo- 
nesia’s Moslems, 90% of the popula- 
tion, were becoming increasingly re- 
sentful of the cavalier treatment they 
were getting at the hands of the con- 
fident Reds. Finally, the party ignored 
its basic tactical doctrine: that it would 
never try to seize power so long as 
Sukarno was alive. 

Late in September, three Chinese acu- 
puncturators summoned from Peking 
to treat Sukarno for a kidney ailment 
reported that the Bung was failing fast. 
Immediately, the party swung into ac- 
tion, advising the President that they 
were trying to forestall an army coup. 
Sukarno apparently gave the plotters 
his blessing. In any case, on the morn- 
ing of Oct. | the youth cadres, a bat- 
talion of mobile police and two rene- 
gade army battalions set out from Halim 
Air Force base near Djakarta to launch 
the coup. Led by Colonel Untung, com- 
mander of Sukarno’s own palace guards, 
they quickly seized the government ra- 
dio station and the telephone office, 
took over the presidential palace, and 
rounded up six leading anti-Communist 
generals, executed them and stuffed 
their bodies down a well. They missed 
the most important officers of all. 

Unmarked Grave. General Abdul 
Haris Nasution, the man who had built 
the army's power, leaped out of a rear 
window when his would-be kidnapers 
stormed into his home (they killed his 
six-year-old daughter, instead). General 
Suharto, who as chief of KOSTRAD (Stra- 
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tegic Reserve Command) was command- 
er of all combat troops, was aroused by 
firing when the Reds apparently barged 
into the wrong house. Suspecting the 
worst, he drove to army headquarters 
to organize a counterattack. 

It was not difficult to manage, for 
the Reds’ supposed millions ignored the 
party’s call to rise, and Sukarno got 
cold feet and refused to come out pub- 
licly on the side of the rebels. Together, 
Nasution and Suharto regained control 
of Djakarta within 24 hours, wiped out 
the last resistance in the Red strong- 
holds of East and Central Java in less 
than six weeks. Party Boss Aidit, who 
was found hiding in the closet of a 
friend’s house in Solo, was executed in 
a military jail and buried in an un- 
marked grave. 

Amok is a Javanese word, and it de- 
scribes what happened at the collapse 
of the Communist coup. In a national 
explosion of pent-up hatred, Indonesia 
embarked on an orgy of slaughter that 
took more lives than the U.S. has lost 
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AIDIT & MAO TSE-TUNG 


in all wars in this century. The army 
was responsible for much of the killing, 
but Nationalist and Moslem mobs took 
the greatest toll. The slaughter began 
on Oct. 15 in Sukarno’s home town of 
Blitar, quickly spread through Java and 
the other major islands, and did not end 
until last month in the rubber planta- 
tions of the Sumatran rain forest. Dur- 
ing the eight months the terror lasted, 
to be a Known Communist was usually 
to become a dead Communist. 

There was little remorse anywhere. 
“The Communists deserved the people's 
wrath,” said Hadji Makrus Ali, 57, the 
Kiai (Imam) of Kediri (pop. 250,000), 
a town that was about 60% Commu- 
nist before the coup. To the Kiai, the 
slaughter was a “holy war,” and he told 
his flocks that by killing Communists 
they were serving both the state and 
Islam. The flocks responded by hauling 
25,000 suspected Communists out of 
their homes. Many were decapitated, 
their heads impaled on poles outside 
their front doors for widows and chil- 
dren to see. So many bodies were 
thrown into the Brantas River that Ke- 
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diri townsfolk are still afraid to eat fish 
—and communities downstream had to 
take emergency measures to prevent an 
outbreak of the plague. 

Wavering General. While the slaugh- 
ters went on around the country, Su- 
karno and the military were gingerly 
beginning their delicate dance for pow- 
er in Djakarta. Quite naturally, the 
army looked for leadership to General 
Nasution, its Minister of Defense and 
highest ranking officer. 

Nasution wavered. The murder of 
his daughter had left him profoundly 
shocked. One day he would demand 
that Sukarno outlaw the P.K.I. or re- 
sign, the next declare his undivided loy- 
alty to the “Great Leader of the Revo- 
lution.” “General Nasution,”” observes 
one leading politician, “is the Hamlet 
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CHEN YI & SUBANDRIO 
Ignorance of practically everything. 


of Indonesia. He believes he is destined 
to save the country. But he vacillates 
in a moment of crisis.” 

Nasution understood all too well that 
the army could not simply throw Su- 
karno out of office, for the Bung had 
remained a hero to millions of Indo- 
nesians. It was Sukarno, after all, who 
proclaimed independence in 1945, and 
Sukarno again who made Indonesia a 
name among the nonaligned nations by 
sponsoring the Bandung Conference in 
1955. His pretty girl friends, fancy uni- 
forms, lavish palaces and expensive 
monuments are a salve for a people 
whose colonial masters called them “ig- 
norant, dirty natives.” 

Part of his hold on Indonesia is mys- 
tical. In a land that believes fervently in 
spirits, sorcerers and prophets, he has 
become a genuine folk hero, identified 
in Java with a 14th century Prime Min- 





ister who built a great empire, and in 
Bali with Vishnu, the god of rain. Many 
of his countrymen believe that Sukarno 
is blessed with kesaktian, a supernatural 
magic power that protects him from evil 
and makes him superhuman. Palace 
servants used to sell bottles of his bath 
water to peasants, who hoped that by 
drinking it they would inherit some of 
his magic. 

Double Six. Sukarno believes in some 
of the hocus-pocus himself. He always 
hides on his birthday, the sixth of June, 
because it is an unlucky number (“dou- 
ble six”). This year obviously was the 
worst of all. His birthday was 6/6/66. 
Long before the dreaded double double 
six, however, Sukarno’s luck had run 
out, He made his biggest mistake in 
February. He fired Nasution as De- 
fense Minister and brought in two pro- 
Communists to take his place. In the 
confusion that followed, the army had 
to come up with a new leader to fight 
the Bung. It chose Suharto. 

Lieut. General Suharto, 48, is a stocky 





CHOU EN.-LAI & SUKARNO 


(5 ft. 6 in., 150 Ibs.) professional officer 
with wavy black hair, alert brown eyes, 
and an open, almost innocent face. He 
never had more than a high school edu- 
cation. At the time of the coup, he was 
virtually unknown outside the army. 
Whereas Sukarno has had at least six 
wives and seven children, Suharto has 
only one wife and six children. Sukarno 
drove around in a motorcade of scream- 
ing sirens (which Djakartans refer to as 
his “mating call”), while Suharto went 
about his duties in a Japanese Jeep. Su- 
harto was more than the President had 
bargained for. 

The second son among the eleven 
children of a Moslem merchant named 
Notoredjo, Suharto was born in the Cen- 
tral Javanese village of Sedaju-Godean 
near Jogjakarta. As a child he played 
soccer and attended a local secondary 
school, then went to work briefly as a 
bank clerk. It bored him, so in 1940, 
when he was 23, Suharto joined the 
Dutch colonial army. With Japanese oc- 
cupation during World War II, he was 
sent to Officer-training school for the 
Japanese-sponsored home-defense forces 
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FATMAWATI 


Some folks still drink the rain god’s bath water. 


—which quickly became the secret plot- 
ting ground for the postwar independ- 
ence revolution. Recalls a classmate: 
“Suharto was a serious man. He always 
did his best, and he had no time for 
relaxing. He was always training, al- 
ways working.” 

A Girl Named Titi. When independ- 
ence was declared in 1945, the home- 
defense forces became the Indonesian 
army, and Suharto served with guerrilla 
units fighting the Dutch in Central Java. 
He rose fast. By 1949 he was military 
commander of the vital Jogjakarta area 
and led a brazen attack which drove 
the Dutch out of the city for four hours, 
just long enough to give the sagging in 
dependence movement a victory it bad- 
ly needed. 

The days of Dutch occupation in Jog- 
jakarta had special personal significance 
for the young officer. During a lull in 
the war, he found time to marry a local 
girl named Titi, but when their first 
daughter, Siti, was born. the fighting 
had resumed and Suharto was back 
with his troops. Anxious to see his child, 
he sent a courier to arrange a secret 
meeting right under the noses of the 
Dutch. They met for one hour, in the 
cook’s quarters of the palace of the 
Sultan of Jogjakarta. He did not see his 
family again for nearly two years, 

As a dedicated soldier, Suharto be- 
came deputy chief of staff of the army 
shortly after the Dutch finally withdrew, 
went on to command the forces charged 
with “liberating” West Irian from the 
Dutch. In 1964, Defense Secretary Na- 
sution named him head of KOSTRAD, the 
powerful headquarters trom which he 
rallied the army to crush last October's 
Communist coup. 

Throughout his career, Suharto has 
earned great respect as a professional 
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DEW! 


military officer. Fellow officers say he 
has always had an uncanny feel for the 
instincts of his subordinates. “When he 
was a regimental commander, his deci- 
sions were right in line with the views 
of battalion commanders.” says one of 
his generals. “He's tough as hell,” ob- 
serves a Western military man, “a hard 
commander with a one-track mind.” 

Matter of Pride. Suharto had the 
Bung’s number from the start. As a 
fellow Javanese, he understood Sukarno 
as the Sumatran Nasution never could. 
Like Sukarno, he consults his guru. And 
like Sukarno, he has become identified 
with a Javanese folk hero of the past— 
Wrekudara, the legendary Wajang war- 
rior who preferred to walk to battle 
rather than ride in a chariot. 





SUKARNO 
“Plong-plong” from the heart. 


HARTINI 





Realizing that the Bung valued his 
pride above all else, Suharto has never 
once criticized Sukarno in public. “The 
Bung is our President,” he has always 
insisted, and throughout his long cam- 
paign to tear down everything Sukarno 
stood for, he always made it appear 
that he was acting in the President's 
name. Nor did he argue with Sukarno. 
“We have to treat Sukarno like a small 
boy.” says one of Suharto’s close col- 
leagues. “You have to say to him, ‘Mr. 
President, you are right in your analy- 
sis of the situation and therefore this 
is what you should do.’ That way you 
persuade him to do what he does not 
want to do.” Added another officer: 
“If he objects, we try another path— 
right around him.” 

One of the paths led straight to Ratna 
Sari Dewi, the lovely young Japanese 
girl who is Sukarno’s sixth and favorite 
wife.* The Bung met Dewi in 1959, 
when she was a hostess in a Tokyo 
nightclub, brought her back to Dja- 
karta with him, and installed her in a 
large and pleasant villa just outside the 
city. When Suharto became boss, she 
took it upon herself to try to serve as 
an intermediary between the two men, 
and the General found that she could 
often talk the Bung into accepting com- 
promises he had rejected from every- 
one clse. 

Of the six, the other two best known are 
Fatmawat, whom he met in Sumatra in 1938, 
and Mme. Hartini Suwondo, a young divorcee 
whom he married in 1954, Indonesians were 
scandalized by his marriage to Hartini, which, 
although legal under Islamic laws, defied the 
nation’s custom of monogamy They never 
accepted her as their First’ Lady, forcing 
Sukarno to send her to live in his summer 
palace at Bogor. Fatmawati, whom he has 
never divorced, lives quietly in a Djakarta 
suburb, rarely sees him 
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Pomp, circumstance and altitude marked Sukarno’s dreamier 
Djakarta projects. Unfinished skeleton of Nusantara House, 
designed for trade and tourist organizations, now rusts 
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Bung Karno Stadium in Djakarta was $12.5 a Sukarno substitute for the Olympics, 
million gift of Russia. Site of the 1963 the 100,000-seat arena was seldom used 
“Games of the New Emerging Forces,’ but always lit. Now it is an army bivouac. 


Sukarno still helicopters 40 miles from spotted deer and spotty statuary and pre- 
Djakarta to summer palace adorned with sided over by his fourth wife, Mme. Hartini 
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Abandoned clamshell auditorium and of- CONEFO (Conference of New Emerging 
fice buildings were to be headquarters of Forces), Sukarno’s replacement for the U.N. 
Rush-hour traffic jams the Djalan Thamrin, Hotel Indonesia, in background Sukarno’s 
Djakarta’s main drag. At left is unfinished monument to the symbolic “new forces” of 


Nusantara House, at right the American-run youth. Indonesian traffic moves on the left 
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Among the thousands of islands in Southeast Asian waters, 
some 3,000 belong, in whole or in part, to the raucous, rain- 
forested Republic of Indones’a. Strung out for 3,300 miles 
from Sabang Island above Sumatra to the Papuan border 
on New Guinea, the polyglot paradise is the third longest, 
twelfih largest and fifth most populous nation in the world. 
It is a land of violent beauty. More than 700 volcanoes rise 
menacingly above the ebony and sandalwood trees of its 
jungles; when Krakatau boiled up out of the sea in 1883, 
its eruptions were heard in Japan, and the “tidal” wave 
reached New York in 141 hours. 

Monsoons from the west dump up to 240 inches of rain on 
the islands from November to February—enough rain to 
wash away bridges and vegetation. Panthers, orangutans 
and gibbons slink, swing and gibber through the forests, 
and tigers have been known to swim the 1.5-mile strait be- 
tween Java and Bali. The island of Komodo is inhabited by 
monstrous (12 ft. long) predatory lizards, whose flamelike 
forked tongues, darting in and out, convinced their European 
discoverers that they were dragons. 


Indonesia has been an independent nation for not quite 
21 years, but it has been a political entity for centuries. Until 
1478, when Moslem invaders finally conquered the islands, 
they were known as the Hindu empire of Madjapahit. The 
Dutch, landing in 1596, called them the Netherlands East 
Indies. Yet despite their rich tradition of togetherness, the 
Indonesian islands are hardly a nation at all. They are, 
rather, a steaming calliope of 105 million people divided by 
enormous distances, separated by the sea, speaking 70 dif- 
ferent languages, and following four separate religions (Is- 
lam, Hinduism, Buddhism and Christianity). 

The island of Java, densely packed, competitive, indus- 
trializing and politically minded, is a far cry from the Moluc- 
cas, where life is a variety of spices. Untold centuries sepa- 
rate the sophisticates of Djakarta from the Dani tribe of 
New Guinea, whose full-time occupation is waging war and 
who still measure their wealth in terms of wives and weapons. 
And Bali maidens stand in a sort of dreamy rebellion against 
the outside world’s taboo against bared breasts: to them, it 
is only bad taste to show their legs. 








Terraced rice fields form a 
backdrop for female field 
hands near Bandung. Most 
rice workers earn only subsist- 
ence living from their plots. 


Piglets, worth about $3 apiece —» 
on the Bali market, are sold 
alive for lack of refrigeration. 


Sukarno left rural Indonesia 
largely the same. In northern 
Java, timeless fishermen dip 
their nets into a tide pool be- 
tween Tjirebon and Semarang. 


To the tinkle of xylophone-like gamelans, a Balinese 
dancer goes through the ageless ritual of the Legong. 














Students abetted the furor earlier this year that brought 
Sukarno part way down. Here, they battle troops during 


an anti-Peking riot near government building in Djakarta. College students of the Indonesian Student Action Com 


mand demonstrate against Communism in Djakarta. Sec 
ond banner says: “Crush the Enemies of the Republic 








Effigy of ex-Foreign Minister Subandrio—orientally yellow and Com- 
munistically necktied—is labeled “Dog of Peking” by students. 
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Communists arrested during weeks of trouble chant, “We are keep- 
ing healthy in Salemba Prison,” during supervised calisthenics. 
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| Parading through: Bandung with Indonesian flags, troops of 
the crack Siliwangi Division celebrate their anniversary 
The division led last October's anti-Communist counter-coup 





Fortunately for Suharto, he was al- 
ways able to arrange pressure from 
backstage. Most of it came from two 
anti-Communist student unions, KAMI 
(for college students) and KAPPI (for 
high schools), which had been sup- 
pressed until the Communists lost con- 
trol of the campuses after the disastrous 
October coup. Together they quickly be- 
came a lively. powerful, incessant force 
against Sukarno, and Suharto quietly 
encouraged them. “The KAMI has be- 
come a tool for social control,” he said, 
“Llike to consider them as the Parliament 
in the street.” 

Push & Pull. They were always in the 
street. When Sukarno, ignoring the ris- 
ing national clamor to ban the P.K.1., 
appointed several Communist: sympa- 
thizers to his Cabinet in February, the 
students swarmed through Djakarta, 
rioting, slashing car tires, and even 
storming Sukarno’s Merdeka Palace. A 
special target of their ire: wily Foreign 
Minister Subandrio, who was widely 
believed to be implicated in the Com- 
munist coup. 

With Suharto gently pulling and the 
students rudely pushing, Sukarno was 
obviously in trouble. The climax came 
in March. Hall a million youngsters from 
all over Indonesia had arrived in Dja- 
karta, completely paralyzing the streets. 
As the mood of the city grew tense, 
Suharto called in troops from outlying 
areas to reinforce the capital garrisons 

-in the interest, of course, of pro- 
tecting Sukarno, Then a curious thing 
happened. In the middle of a Cabinet 
meeting, Sukarno was handed a note 
saying that the palace was surrounded 
by rebellious troops. 

The thought that even Suharto had 
lost control threw Sukarno into a panic, 
He took off immediately in a helicopter 
for his summer palace at Bogor, 40 
miles away. Not alone. Subandrio was 
in such a hurry to accompany him that 
he left his shoes under the conference 
table. 

Suharto had not lost control at all. 
That night he dispatched three generals 
to Bogor to advise the Bung that the 
army could no longer guarantee his 
safety from the mobs—unless he turned 
over emergency powers to Suharto. Fi- 
nally convinced that he was in danger, 
Sukarno signed a decree authorizing Su- 
harto to take, on behalf of the President, 
“all necessary measures for the security 
and tranquillity as well as the stability 
of the government.” 

The President's Name. That was all 
Suharto needed. On behalf of the Pres- 
ident, he banned the P.K.I. and ar- 
rested Subandrio. In the name of the 
President, he also disbanded the presi- 
dential guard, installed his own troops 
to keep the President a virtual prisoner 
and denied him the right to speak in 
public without prior military consent. 
However, he rejected repeated student 
demands that Sukarno be fired alto- 
gether. The Bung still had a strong 
following in Java, which would make 
such a step far too risky. Besides, said 
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a fellow officer, “how could we write 
in our history books that the country’s 
only President was bad?” 

With victory, Suharto inherited prob- 
lems as vast and unmanageable as the 
nation of 3,000 islands he now has to 
control. One basic headache is trans- 
portation. After years of neglect, the 
roads are shockingly potholed, and 
many are simply impassable. In Java, 
road crews never bother to fill a hole 
until it becomes an unmistakable axle- 
smashing hazard. In Sumatra, the holes 
are so large that as many as five palm 
logs must be dumped into them before 
even a Jeep can get through. 

Museum Pieces. Indonesia's railroads 
are creaking and unreliable. Most of 
the engines are so ancient that the gov- 
ernment is trying to sell them back to 
Germany's Krupp, their manufacturer, 
as Museum pieces. 

More serious is the problem of re- 
gionalism. Many of the islands resent 
the fact that Java holds most of the 
political control. In the 21 years since 
independence, Djakarta has had to put 
down at least six separatist revolts. 

rhe greatest problem of all—and the 
one that Suharto is most immediately 
concerned about—is Indonesia's shat- 
tered economy—if it can be called an 
economy, On the books, Indonesia went 
bankrupt years ago. It owes §2.4 billion 
to foreign creditors, and its exports 
bring in nowhere nearly enough money 
even to meet the interest payments. It 
has no foreign currency reserves, al- 
most no foreign credit. The rupiah is 
literally not worth the paper it is printed 
on. The cost of living quintupled during 
the first six months of this year, and 
there is littl hope of stopping its rise. 
No one knows how many people are on 
the government payroll, but the esti- 
mates range from less than 2.000.000 to 
more than 5,000,000—not including the 
army's 500,000 men. Since for all prac- 
tical purposes there is no income tax (all 
payments are voluntary), and since the 
government receives littke revenue of 
any kind, it is forced to print almost 
all the money it needs, 

Four Machines, Four Crews. The lack 
of foreign currency has left Indonesia's 
industrial plant in a shambles. There is 
no money to import either the spare 
parts or the raw materials necessary to 
keep its antiquated machines running. 
Indonesian industry currently runs at 
30% of normal production. 

In his “nonaligned” stance, Sukarno 
took equipment from any country will- 
ing to lend him the money to pay for it. 
As a result, the electricity plant at Ma- 
kasar, for example, operates on gener- 
ators from four different countries, mak- 
ing it impossible to cannibalize one ma- 
chine to supply spare parts for the rest 
—and requiring the services of four 
separate groups of maintenance men. 

In a nation as lush and warm as In- 
donesia, life goes on. The skies of Java 
are dotted with bright kites flown by 
bright-eyed barefoot boys. In Makasar, 
spotted deer tethered to trees keep the 





grass cut short beside the boulevards; 
while, on the waterfront, Buginese sail- 
makers squat on the docks sewing large 
squares of canvas together. The spicy 
aroma of cooking fires drifts lazily in 
the twilight haze on the Musi River in 
Palembang, and the evening sun casts a 
warm orange glow on the great white 
mosque of Banda Atjch. In Padang. the 
bustling bazaars are piled high with a 
rainbow of fruits and silks. 

In the countryside, where 80% of 
the population still lives, the ravages of 
the world’s worst chronic inflation are 
scarcely felt. Most families can grow 
enough food to get along and often 
have enough left over to barter for 
clothes and even bicycles, In the cities, 
life for most is not so easy, The monthly 
wage of an average white-collar worker 
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Hamlet declined. 


would barely buy a round of drinks in 
the Hotel Indonesia bar. To make ends 
meet, city dwellers have invented a sort 
of guerrilla economy. Almost everyone 
has a racket. 

Rice for Teacher. Civilservants appear 
at the office only long enough to sign in, 
spend most of the day doing other jobs, 
such as driving taxis or peddling their 
influence. Clerks and secretaries cart 
away office supplies to sell on the black 
market. Chauffeurs and bus drivers put 
in extra hours hauling passengers for 
themselves, pick up extra pocket money 
by siphoning gasoline from their tanks 
and selling it. Soldiers set up roadblocks 
to exact a few rupiahs from every pass- 
ing vehicle. Schools are supposedly free, 
but teachers expect donations of money 
or rice from their students. At ports, 
longshoremen and police openly loot in- 
coming cargoes; one favorite ploy is to 
remove the vital parts of imported ma- 
chinery and sell them back to their 
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desperate owners shortly after delivery. 

The result is unbounded chaos. Ports 
are hopelessly clogged, government serv- 
ices all but paralyzed, businesses wildly 
inefficient. A visiting American econo- 
mist recently warned that the time may 
soon arrive “when a person spends all 
his time and energy going from one job 
to another, so that he gets almost noth- 
ing done on any of them.” 

On with the Job. It is General Suhar- 
to's intention that things will never get 
that bad. Economic recovery is the prin- 
cipal goal of Suharto’s administration. 
“He personally doesn’t understand the 
complexities of the economic problems 
facing the country,” says a foreign dip- 
lomat who knows him well, “but he in- 
spires confidence and has clear objec- 
tives. He wants to get on with the job 
of nation building.” 

Suharto works in league with two 
civilians, the Sultan of Jogjakarta and 
Adam Malik, who with him form a 
triumvirate that combines the best of 
power, brains and traditionalism—with 
a maximum of dedication and a mini- 
mum of personal ambition, Suharto pro- 
vides the power of army backing. Malik, 
a Sumatran with practical diplomatic 
experience, provides the brains. And 
Hamengku Buwono IX, the Sultan of 
Jogjakarta, adds the traditionalism and 
prestige. 

The Sultan, 54, is Deputy Premier 
for Economic Affairs. As_ traditional 
ruler of Jogjakarta, to whom most Cen- 
tral Javanese attribute mystical as well 
as governmental authority, he stands 
slightly aloof from the murky power 
struggles. Even General Suharto be- 
lieves to an extent in the Sultan’s cos- 
mological powers, which, according to 
Javanese tradition, were transmitted to 
him through his family Aris, an ornate, 
curving dagger, The Sultan’s kris is 
special. It was once owned by his an- 
cestor, Prince Diponegoro, whose 19th 
century revolt against the Dutch made 
him one of Indonesia's foremost heroes. 


EBBA FREUND 


SULTAN OF JOGJAKARTA 
Power ina kris. 
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Despite his mysticism and nobility, 
the Sultan is regarded by his fellow citi- 
zens as a genuine Indonesian revolu- 
tionary. One of the first Javanese royal 
princes to study abroad, Hamengku 
Buwono was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Indology at Leiden in The Nether- 
lands, hurried home to become Sultan 
when his father died in 1940. He im- 
mediately joined the 1945 independence 
movement and, from his position as 
both spiritual leader and governor of 
the city of Jogjakarta, provided a pow- 
erful political foe for the Dutch—who 
were afraid to remove him, afraid to 
allow him to stay and ended up by con- 
fining him to his palace. It was then 
that Suharto and the Sultan first met, 
and throughout the revolution they kept 
in regular touch with each other through 
couriers, 

The Sultan’s ancient roots and pres- 
tige, as well as his Western education 
and reputation as a revolutionary, make 
him a likely successor to President Su- 
karno in the elections now scheduled for 
1968. For now, however, he labors long 
hours in a neat white building next to 
the American embassy in Djakarta. 

The Sultan is desperate to reschedule 
foreign debts and get emergency cred- 
its. He flew to Japan in May to start the 
ball rolling with a $30 million emer- 
gency loan to buy spare parts, takes 
off next week to put his case before In- 
donesia’s creditors in Western Europe. 
Once those emergency steps are com- 
pleted he might be able to get on with 
the urgent task of rebuilding exports 
and imposing rigid austerity at home. 

At the same time, Deputy Premier 
for Social and Political Affairs Adam 
Malik, 48, a no-nonsense Sumatran who 
is the third member of the triumvirate 
that Suharto heads, will be touring East- 
ern Europe in search of the same kind 
of aid. Malik, who was once Sukarno’s 
Minister of Trade, is well liked in Mos- 
cow and hopeful of getting results. 

A former newspaperman, Malik from 
the beginning took a hard line against 
Sukarno, daring to stand up and argue 
with him while Suharto preferred to 
keep silence. And from the moment he 
took office, Malik was a vocal advo- 
cate of an end to konfrontasi, led the 
Indonesian delegation to Bangkok last 
month for the talks with Malaysian 
Deputy Prime Minister Abdul Razak that 
halted the three-year-old war. 

It is quite possible that both Malik 
and the Sultan, working together, will 
be able to get Indonesia off the hook 
for the $450 million in payment on for- 
eign loans coming due this year. Even 
that will be little more than a start, for 
to get the economy moving again will 
require an enormous package of $500 
million of fresh aid, and that kind of 
money is not easy to find. Before dump- 
ing good money after bad, the U-S. is 
cautiously waiting to see whether the 
stabilizers mean business. 


The Sultan believes that if all goes 
well, the economy can be stabilized 
within three years. That is probably 
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overoptimistic. Foreign economists say 
that it will take five years at the very 
least to stop the printing presses and 
halt the rise of prices and that only then 
can Indonesia afford to spend any mon- 
ey on the industrial development it so 
badly needs. In the meantime, if Su- 
harto sticks to his guns, there will in- 
evitably be a long, lean, and politically 
perilous period of belt tightening. Suhar- 
to appears to mean business. At a meet- 
ing of Indonesia’s Perwari Women’s 
Club last month, he warned his admir- 
ing audience that “before this is all 
over, you all may be out in the streets 
demonstrating against me.” 

Chain Reaction of Peace. Whatever 
its problems, the very fact that Indo- 
nesia is under new management has al- 
ready brought important changes in the 
outlook of the whole Far East. The end 
of its aggression against Malaysia, which 
had disturbed Southeast Asia for three 
years, was followed by a chain reaction 
of peace movements throughout the 
area. The Philippines finally decided to 
make friends with Malaysia, as well, 
and there has been much discussion 
about forming a_ regional economic 
community that might include Thailand, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Indonesia and 
Burma, In Seoul last month, foreign 
ministers of nine non-Communist Asian 
lands got together to talk about the 
possibility of forming a sort of Asian 
Common Market. 

Though cordiality has returned to 
Indonesia’s relations with the West, no 
one should imagine that Indonesia has 
become a cold-war ally, The Suharto 
regime is basically nationalistic, and in- 
tends to maintain strict neutrality be- 
tween West and East. “It is hoped that 
America will not try to orbit us as an 
American satellite,’ Suharto said last 
week. That bit of Indonesian humor 
could be accepted with grace by the 
U.S., which, of course, has no need to 
try any such orbiting. Indonesia’s dra- 
matic new stance needs no additional 
push to make it more than what it is: 
the West's best news for years in Asia. 
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Know what it takes to“bring you in’ from 37,000 feet? 


In addition to a highly skilled crew, it 
takes a multi-million dollar airport with 
integrated communications and naviga- 
tion systems. 


It takes an air traflie control system, 
radar, towers and lighting. 

It takes computers, radio communiea- 
tions, and a message center with tele- 
printers, telephones and intercoms. 


It takes distance-measuring equip- 


ment, radio altimeters and other pree- 
sion airborne equipment. 

Finally, it takes somebody to supply 
all this—specifically designed and en- 
gineered to the requirements of the air 
port authorities. That somebody is ITT. 

For the past 30 years ITT companies 
have played a vital role in the evolution 
of the aviation industry. 


ITT patents form the basis of modern 


radar and other air navigation systems. 
The ILS (Instrument Landing System) 
is an ITT development. Every 30 see- 
onds somewhere in the world an aircraft 
lands safely using ILS. 

Without these, and many other ITT 
systems, air travel as we know it today 
would be impossible. 

International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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CAPTURED PRISONERS IN HANOI 
But SAM was out of tune. 


NORTH VIET NAM 
The Thunder Rolls On 


As American warplanes continued to 
pound its oil installations last) week, 
North Viet Nam responded with a mix- 
ture of fear, rage and frantic determina- 
tion. Hanoi decided to evacuate all of 
the capital city’s residents “nonessential 
to fighting and production,” and began 
dispersing fuel dumps into the middle 
of villages—where, in order to hit them, 
the U.S, would also have to hit civilians. 

In an ugly parade through downtown 
Hanoi, captured U.S. prisoners of war, 
handcuffed in pairs, were subjected to 
the insults of howling mobs. And the 
Communists tried to stem “the Rolling 
Thunder,” as U.S. strikes over the North 
are code-named, by unleashing all the 
tricks of its air-defense system: SAM 
missiles, curtains of conventional flak, 
and forays by M1G-21 fighters. 

Iron Handle. The 36-ft. radar-guided 
Russian SAMs carried Ho Chi Minh’s 
main thrust—and fizzled, Twenty-three 
SAMs were fired at U.S. planes last 
week, including a record 16 on a sin- 
gle day. All missed, thanks to a high- 
ly sophisticated defense—part electronic 
trickery, part “jinking™ (violent evasive 
maneuvers)—used by U.S. pilots. When 
a mission goes in, radar-rigged C-121 
Constellations, called “the Big Eves,” 
orbit off the Tonkin coast, able to pick 
up a missile launch at the moment of 
ignition. The Big Eyes flash an instan- 
lancous radio warning to the fighter- 
bomber pilots, who wrench into tight 
turns and deep dives that the SAMs can- 
not follow. 
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With each sortie. too, goes an “Iron 
Handle” of four suppressor planes 
one a pathfinder able to finger SAM ri 
dar signals, the three others armed with 
rockets, notably the 10-ft. Shrike, which 
homes in on radar radiations. Last week 
Iron Handle flights hit ten SAM installa- 
tions out of the total estimated 100 sites 
in North Viet Nam. Though the SAMs 
have had little direct success—bringing 
down 14 U.S. planes out of 296 launch- 
ings in the year since the first was fired 
—they do aid the enemy in another 
respect. Because SAMs are most effec- 
tive at high altitudes, they force U.S. 
pilots to come in low—and thus with- 
in range of North Viet Nam's wither- 
ing barrage of antiaircraft: guns. Flak 
brought down five U.S. planes last week, 
raising the total since the air war began 
to 283. 

Back Again. Hanoi sent two of its 
hottest: planes, MIG-2Is, after an Iron 
Handle flight of F-105 Thunderchiets 
last week, and for only the second time 
in the air war, the MIGs cut loose with 
air-to-air missiles—two Russian ATOLLS, 
rockets similar to the U.S. heat-secking 
Sidewinder, They fared no better than 
the SAMs: both missed, and the MIGs 
fled, despite their tactical superiority 
over the heavier F-105 in air combat. 

Last week Navy jets from the carrier 
Hancock went back to hit again Hai- 
phong’s major oil depot, a repeat of the 
raid that fortnight ago signaled signifi- 
cunt new pressures on the enemy. At 
the time, reconnaissance indicated that 
80% of the targets had been destroyed. 
When the roiling smoke cleared, the 
damage turned out to be closer to 30%. 
So the Navy went back, and for good 
measure, Navy and Air Force planes at 
week's end hit fuel dumps 35 miles 
north of Hanoi and 43 miles south- 
east of Vinh. En route, Skyhawks and 
Intruders picked off five North Viet- 
namese PT boats that were imprudent 
enough to open fire from their cam- 
ouflaged moorings us the Navy planes 
passed over, 


COMMUNISTS 
Kissed but Not Squeezed 


When Russia called the nations of the 
Warsaw Pact together for their first full- 
dress ministerial meeting in 18 months, 
the avowed intention of Soviet Party 
Boss Leonid Brezhnev was to strengthen 
the military command structure of the 
Red alliance. Brezhnev insisted that the 
conference be held in Bucharest in order 
to demonstrate that even the recalci- 
trant Rumanians could be pressed into 
a show of Communist unity. Yet when 
the four-day conference ended last 
week, the best Brezhnev had achieved 
was a standoff, 

In the rambling, 18-page declaration 
issued from Bucharest’s erstwhile Royal 
Palace, there was not a word about a 
strengthened command structure—clear 
evidence that Rumanian Leader Nicolae 
Ceausescu. had once again thwarted 








Soviet designs. Instead, the declaration 
reiterated Brezhnev’s call for a pan- 
European “security conference” aimed 
at the simultaneous dismantling of NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact. When Brezhnev 
first proposed the conference in March, 
he wanted to keep the U.S. out of any 
European settlement. This time, the 
U.S. role was purposely kept ambigu- 
ous. In any case, there was no indica- 
tion in Western capitals that the NATO 
nations were ready for such a confer- 
ence just yet. 

Brezhnev did succeed in forging a 
front of European Communist: unity, 
The pact partners issued periodic blasts 
throughout the week at the “imperial- 
is” U.S. und even vowed to send “vol- 
unteers” to Viet Nam if Ho Chi Minh 
called for help. All of the pact members 
had made such offers before, but Ho has 
yet to take them up. Unity was main- 
tained—on the surface at least—right 
up to the moment that Brezhnev board- 
ed his Aeroflot Ilyushin-18 to fly back 
to Moscow, After kissing a row of little 
girls und accepting a spray of red 
gladioli, Brezhnev heartily embraced 
Ceausescu and bussed him three times 
on the cheeks. The Rumanian’s face 
remained impassive throughout — the 
whole performance. After all, to be 
kissed but not squeezed by the Russian 
bear was a small enough price to pay 
for independence. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Beyond the Halfway House 


Hints of trouble had been rumbling 
through Belgrade for months, Last Jan- 
uary the Serbian Central Committee 
darkly warned of “chauvinistic, nation- 
alistic, localist interferences” with Yugo- 
slavian economic reforms, In February, 
President Tito himself struck out against 
unnamed party members who were “sab- 
otaging” the nation’s future. Who were 
the villains obstructing the dramatic so- 
cial and economic changes that have 
swept Yugoslavia over the past decade? 
Last week they were revealed. 

The news came from the sunny Adri- 
atic island of Brioni, 340 miles from 
Belgrade. where the 75-year-old Tito 
called together a 155-man plenum of 
the Yugoslav Central Committee to 
name names and prefer charges. The 
leading plotter turned out to be Tito’s 
erstwhile heir apparent, Vice President 
Aleksandar Rankovic. 56. Tito accused 
his former guerrilla lieutenant of “con- 
spiracy” to undermine Yugoslavia's eco- 
nomic reforms, of encouraging “damag- 
ing activity” by the state security police, 
and—most shocking—of bugging Tito’s 
own home. Within eight hours Rankovic 
had resigned, and—while denying the 
eavesdropping charge—had = admitted 
that he was “morally and politically” at 
fault. With Rankovie went Secret Police 
Boss Svetislav Stefanovic, 55, whose 
ubiquitous UDBA spy network had kept 
a tough, unrelenting grip on Yugoslavia 
since 1946. In one stroke, Tito had 
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The modern package 





has changed the modern shopper’s life. 


(Much of the world has never seen one.) 


When the American housewife shops 
for foods, drugs or almost anything, she 
takes for granted the gleaming rows of 
cans, bottles, boxes and bags in all their 
colorful and convenient variety. 

Indeed, in U.S. marketing circles 
foods and drugs are known, generically, 
as “packaged goods.” Not so, as yet, in 
most of the rest of the world 


That's why Celanese, with its broad 
international marketing capability, sees 
enormous growth for its expanding line 
of plastic and paper packaging products. 

Today packaging is a science. A 
Celanar bag that can be boiled along 
with its contents is fabulous for frozen 
foods. Polyethylene bottles that bounce 
without breaking are dandy for deter- 





gents. Tough Celcon makes elegant aero- 
sols for all sorts of perfumes and cos- 
metics. Recently, with our partner in 
Catania, Sicily, Celanese became an im- 
portant producer of paper containers. 
Chemicals, plastics, fibers, paints, 
petroleum, forest products—the world of 
Celanese is a world of new products and 
new packages to put them in. 
P L Celcon® 
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dismantled the entire upper echelon of 
his secret police—a move unparalleled 
in the Communist world since Khru- 
shchev destroved Soviet Top Cop La- 
vrenty Beria in 1953. 

The scope of the “conspiracy” against 
Tito was reflected in his choice of Brioni 
as the site of the purge. Both Ran- 
kovié and Stefanovic are Serbians— 
the dominant race in Yugoslavia’s six- 
nation mix*—and Belgrade itself is the 
old Serb capital. Tito may well have 
feared that by denouncing Rankovic 
on his home ground, he might trigger 
a Serb uprising. 

Deviations & Anomalies. That the 
crisis had been long abuilding was re- 
flected in Tito’s speech to the plenum. 
He harked back to a three-day meet- 
ing in 1962 where secret-police pow- 
ers had been harshly criticized. “On 
that occasion.” Tito recalled last week, 
“we established more or less what these 
various deviations and anomalies were. 
It seems to me that we made a mistake 
at that time not to have gone to the 
end. We stopped halfway owing to cer- 
tain tendencies toward compromise.” By 
purging Rankovic, Tito finally moved 
beyond the halfway house in reforming 
Yugoslav Communism. 

A dapper, stocky Serb who—like Tito 
—had served as a tailor’s apprentice 
before becoming a revolutionary, Ran- 
kovie was known during World War II 
as “Marko.” and survived Nazi torture 
to become Tito’s left-hand man when 
the war ended. As Interior Minister 
from 1946 to 1953 and as boss of party 
cadres thereafter, he was clearly Yugo- 
slavia’s second most powerful man, and 
kept a close eye—and ear—on every 
person and activity in the nation. Al- 
ways a close personal friend of Tito’s, 
he was the obvious successor to the 
presidency. Tito himself has always been 
slow to adopt reforms, and Rankovic— 
never very perceptive—may well have 
held to the more conservative, hard-line 
Communist position out of loyalty to his 
leader, But pressures for reform and 
relaxation within Yugoslavia are far 
stronger than those in any other Red- 
ruled nation. 

Though Tito called Western reporters 
to Brioni to deny any sellout toward 
Western-style “liberalism.” it was clear 
that Yugoslavia’s bellwether reformers 
had been given a big boost by the purge. 
Best served by the ouster were Slovenian 
Edvard Kardelj, 56, president of the 
Federal Assembly. and Croat Party 
Boss Vladimir Bakari¢. 54—both re- 
formers and both longtime rivals of 
Rankovic for Tito’s affection. The purge 
also made things easier for Yugoslavia’s 
outspoken “Democratic Socialists.” who, 
under the urging of Writer Mihajlo 
("Moscow Summer”) Mihajlov. have 
been pressing for an end to the one-party 
state. Mihajlov has felt confident enough 
to talk openly of plans to publish an 
“opposition” journal, and has been nois- 


Other former states: Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Croatia, Macedonia. Montenegro and Slovenia. 
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ily pressing for the release from prison 
of the man who started the whole re- 
form wave, Milovan (The New Class) 
Djilas. If last week’s purge of the reac- 
tionaries is to bear fruit. Mihajlov and 
Djilas would be the obvious beneficiaries. 


KEYSTONE 





RANKOVIC & TITO (MAY 1965) 
Cutting off his left hand. 


INDIA 


Harmonizing the Tensions 

Indira Gandhi, who in her seven 
months as India’s Prime Minister has 
looked with clear eyes toward the West, 
has been under increasing criticism at 
home for supposedly deserting her fa- 
ther’s socialist, nonaligned principles. 
Thus it was an ideal time to emphasize 
the family principles by revisiting some 
of Jawaharlal Nehru’s old haunts. 

First stop last week was Cairo, where 
she spent two days reviewing the world’s 
horizons with Jawaharlal’s old neutralist 
crony Gamal Abdel Nasser. Next she 
will fly to the Adriatic isle of Brioni and 
two days of talks with another old non- 
aligned family friend, Marshal Tito, This 
week a special Aeroflot airliner will 
whisk her from Brioni to Moscow. 

Before emplaning in New Delhi, In- 
dira gave her countrymen a sample of 
what she would be saying to her hosts. 
Speaking on All India Radio, she called 
for the Geneva Conference co-chair- 
men, Britain and Russia, to reconvene 
the conference immediately for a ne- 
gotiated settlement of the Viet Nam 
war and pledged that India, as chair- 
man of the conference's International 
Control Commission, would aid in po- 
licing a Viet Nam cease-fire. She also 
extolled India’s traditional policy of 
joining neither Eastern nor Western 
blocs. “Nonalignment.” she said, “can 
harmonize the tensions which grow out 
of changing alignments. Its practice is 
consistent with friendship for all.” All 
that would be familiar and reassuring 
to her father’s old buddies, and no doubt 
very good politics for India’s lady. 





FRANCE 


Mushroom over Mururoa 

Until recently, Algeria’s remote Sa- 
hara has been the test site for France's 
fledgling atomic program. With the 
agreement under which France uses the 
site about to run out and Africans, in 
general, resentful of the French tests, 
Charles de Gaulle had to find another 
place to blast. The one he chose is about 
as far from population centers as possi- 
ble. It is Mururoa atoll, 750 miles south- 
east of Tahiti in the South Pacific. 

In the past three years, France has 
spent $600 million on the new test facil- 
ity. Some 15,000 Frenchmen, supported 
by 40% of France's navy, have been 
busy building bunkers, laying airstrips, 
deepening Tahiti’s harbor and extending 
its piers, Last week, the job completed 
on schedule, French Admiral Jean 
Lorain gave the order from aboard his 
flagship, the cruiser De Grasse, and an 
irregular black mushroom rose above 
Mururoa lagoon. 

The explosion marked the start of a 
new and crucial phase in the develop- 
ment of France's atomic arsenal. From 
the four explosions in the Sahara in 
1960-61 and subsequent tests, the 
French developed a 60-kiloton A-bomb, 
but it is so bulky that France's 40 or 50 
force de frappe Mirage IV jet bombers 
are able to carry only one apiece. What 
the French hope to achieve in the new 
tests is a smaller, powerful warhead to 
ride atop the intermediate-range missile 
for which silos are already being dug in 
France's Haute-Provence. The French 
timetable calls for the missiles to be 
ready by 1969, followed by Polaris- 
type submarines in the early 1970s. 

The next detonation, now scheduled 
for Bastille Day, July 14, is likely to be 
relatively low-powered, as was the first. 
After that will come at least four higher- 
yield explosions, including the firing of 
devices laced with lithium and tritium, 
as important experiments toward ulti- 
mately developing the H-bomb. At one 
of the final explosions in late summer 
will be a very important guest. De 
Gaulle plans to stop off for a_ brief 
visit at the Polynesian site during his 
trip to Southeast Asia. 


Call Me Georges 

Not since 1959 had a French Premier 
paid a call to No. 10 Downing Street. 
Even so, Georges Pompidou and Brit- 
ain’s Harold Wilson found in three days 
of talks last week in London that their 
meeting was somewhat premature. On 
the big issues of NATO. the Common 
Market and Viet Nam. the best that the 
Yorkshireman and the Auvergnat could 
do was agree to disagree. However, the 
two leaders did decide to go ahead with 
the historic, $560 million channel tunnel 
to link Dover and Calais, and Wilson's 
wine cellar proved admirably equal to 
the premier occasion: one luncheon 
carte included a 1934 Chateau Mar- 
gaux and an 1878 Grand Fin Bois. 

The visit was a useful introduction 
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for Wilson to the Gaullist most likely to 
succeed De Gaulle—if Gaullism  sur- 
Vives its progenitor. Already Pompidou 
is le général’s undisputed domestic- 
policy manager, and the only man in 
his Cabinet that De Gaulle calls by his 
first name, Though the burly, bushy- 
browed professor turned banker turned 
politician had made visits to Japan, 
India and Denmark for the Fifth Re- 
public, London was actually his major 
diplomatic debut.* 

That Georges is still on the road at 
all is something of a surprise. He was 
the campaign manager for De Gaulle’s 
re-election last December, in which De 
Gaulle was forced into a humiliating 
runoff, and even then managed only 
55% of the vote against Socialist Fran- 
cois Mitterrand. Afterward, De Gaulle 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Awash 


Prime Minister Harold Wilson had 
barely got Britain’s seven-week-old ship- 
ping strike settled when he found him- 
self last week awash in a new sea of 
crises. The trouble began when Minis- 
ter of Technology Frank Cousins huffed 
into 10 Downing Street one morning 
carrying his resignation. It was the first 
major defection from Wilson's leader- 
ship, and it concerned Wilson's prices- 
and-incomes bill, which had just been 
made public. Limiting wage increases 
to 33% annually and levying fines of 
£500 on trade-union leaders who break 
the guideline, the bill naturally irks 
many labor chiefs—especially Cousins, 
who is on leave as chief of Britain’s 
PRESS ASSOCIATION 


POMPIDOU & WILSON AT NO. 10 DOWNING STREET 
Things were fine in the cellar, though. 


brought back into his Cabinet his first 
Premier, Michel Debré, a hint to some 
that Pompidou was on the way down. 
Not so. As Finance Minister, Debré has 
had to take orders from Pompidou—and 
take the blame for the government's 
tough wages-and-price policy. 

Pompidou meanwhile has been given 
the task of leading the U.N.R. in the 
next French elections for parliament in 
March of 1967. In preparation, Pompi- 
dou has skipped his usual summer with 
the bikini set at Saint-Tropez this year, is 
already skimming the country in heli- 
copters, cigarette plastered to his lower 
lip, campaigning. He has his work cut 
out for him. Public-opinion surveys 
show that the Gaullists are still France’s 
leading political party, with some 30% 
of the voters’ support. In parliamentary 
elections, that could well translate into 
as few as 150 seats out of the Na- 
tional Assembly's 487—and the neces- 
sity of a coalition government that 
would severely cramp De Gaulle’s lord- 
ly unilateral style. 


Next stop: Washington, where he is due to 
visit Lyndon Johnson. 
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biggest union, the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (1,460,000 members). 

Wilson had hoped that his introduc- 
tion of the long-awaited steel-nationali- 
zation bill early last week would mollify 
Labor's left wing not only on prices and 
incomes but on the Viet Nam question 
as well. He had miscalculated. Nearly 
100 Labor M.P.s—almost one-third of 
Labor's parliamentary  delegation— 
signed a petition calling on Wilson to 
completely dissociate the British gov- 
ernment from U.S. policy in Viet Nam. 
The dissidents pressed so hard that Wil- 
son had to move forward the date for a 
Commons debate on Viet Nam. 

Wilson already had come out against 
the U.S. bombing of the Hanoi and Hai- 
phong oil installations. With Anglo- 
American relations at stake, he would 
be pushed no farther. Summoning La- 
bor M.P.s to a closed-door caucus the 
day before the Commons debate, he 
blistered the left-wingers, declared that 
some of them sought a Viet Cong vic- 
tory. “What government, Western, Com- 
munist or neutral, has done more than 
the Labor government to seek a peace 
in Viet Nam?” demanded Wilson. When 


no one replied, he said dryly: “The si- 
lence is deafening and overwhelming.” 
Next day 32 Laborites abstained, but 
none dared vote against a government 
motion supporting the U.S. in Viet Nam 
—short of its bombing of the oil-storage 
areas in Hanoi and Haiphong. Wilson's 
cause was helped by the dramatic news 
that on July 16 he would be off to Mos- 
cow for talks with Soviet leaders about 
peace in Southeast Asia. Tactically, the 
announcement served to neutralize the 
dissidents. But Wilson has tried before 
and failed to persuade the Communists 
to talk about peace in Viet Nam. This 
time the pressure on him will be greater 
than ever. If he fails again, he will be 
open to charges of flying off to Moscow 
principally to solve his domestic dif- 
ferences—not a foreign war. 


His Wife the Poetess 

While Labor's left was pecking away 
at Harold Wilson for supporting the 
U.S. in Viet Nam, there came a diver- 
sionary coo from his own kitchen. Wife 
Mary Wilson, best known as the mis- 
tress of No. 10 Downing, who still likes 
to do Harold’s cooking and wash his 
socks, turned out to be a ruble-earning 
poetess. From Moscow last week came 
a check for S95 in royalties paid by 
Izvestia, which printed a ban-the-bomb 
ballad Mary had written some years 
ago. The poem, to be sung to the tune 
of After the Ball: 

After the Bomb had fallen, 

After the last sad ery, 

When the earth was a burnt-out 

cinder 

Driftine across the sky. 

Came Lucifer, Son of the Mornine, 

With his fallen-angel band, 

Silent and swift as a Vulture, 

On a mountain-top to stand, 

And he looked as he stood on the 

mountain, 

With his scarlet wings unfurled, 

At the charnel house of London, 

And the cities of the world. 

And he laughed. 

And as the mocking laughter 

Across the heavens ran, 

He cried, “Look,” to the fallen aneels, 

“This is the work of man 

Who was made in the image of God.” 


BOLIVIA 
Prepared for the Worst 


Air Force General René Barrientos 
is a swinger who flies his own DC-3, 
likes the girls so much that until very 
recently he maintained two families at 
once, Barrientos also has the kind of 
charisma that wins votes, and last week 
he was elected in a landslide as Bolivia's 
47th President. 

Barrientos had been boss before: 20 
months ago he overthrew a_ civilian 
President, promised that elections would 
follow. As the campaign began, he made 
it clear that he was his own favorite 
candidate. To improve his image he 
shed one of his wives, toned down his 
mercurial ways, and surrounded him- 
self with topnotch advisers. Over the 
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If Avis is out of cars, 
we'll get you one 
from our competition. 








We’re not proud. We’re only No.2. 
We’ ll call everybody in the busi- 
ness (including No.1). If there’s a car 
to be had, we'll get it for you. 

At the airport, we'll even lock up 
our Cashbox and walk you over to 
Somehow orother, we'll put youinacar, the Competition in person. 

All of which may make you wonder just how often all 
our shiny new Plymouths are on the road. 

We have 35,000 cars in this country. 

So the day that every one is out is a rare day for Avis. 
(If you have a reservation, don’t give it a second thought.) 

And don’t worry about the car our competition will 
give you. 

It’s for an Avis customer and they know it. 

This is their chance. 
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NANCY FLOWERS 


PRESIDENT-ELECT BARRIENTOS 
A soldier suit is handy. 


months, he went on to build a reputa- 
tion as a firm-minded reformer by clean- 
ing up the Communist-run tin’ union 
and creating a rare political stability. 
When he was not running the govern- 
ment, Barrientos was off piloting his 
rickety DC-3 to every corner of the 
country, visiting as many as twelve 
towns a day. Through swirls of con 
fetti, he pumped hands, sipped the peas- 


ants’ bitter, beery chicha and traded 
quips with campesinos in their native 
Quechua. As the elections drew near, 


Barrientos resigned as a member of the 
ruling junta and mustered a mixed-breed 
coalition of leftist and rightist’ groups 
into a party he called the Bolivian Rev- 
olutionary Front (F.R.B.). 

When he takes office Aug. 6, Barrien- 
tos may find that being a civilian Presi- 
dent is far tougher than being a mili- 
tary strongman. Though his F.R.B. holds 
100 of Congress’ 129 seats, the front is 
badly split, which could endanger his 
legislative program. And it is out of 
such havoc that Bolivia’s coups are 
made. Having made one himself, Civil- 
ian Barrientos is prepared for the worst. 
“If the government does not work,” he 
shrugged to reporters on election day, 

vilitary Should intervene.” 


“the n 
BURUNDI 


Trouble with Charles 

Mwami Mwambutsa IV, the Watutsi 
ruler of the kingdom of Burundi, did 
not seem like a man who would easily 
part with his throne. In fact, when the 
rival Bahutu’ tribesmen attempted to 
overthrow him last October, the Mwa- 
mi and his men struck back so ruthlessly 
that at least 86 Bahutus were executed. 
including all of the elected officers ot 
both houses of Parliament. Last week 
it seemed that the Mwami had lost his 
throne just the same. Not to the Bahu- 
tus. To his own son, Prince Charles 
Nudizeye, 19. 

After last October's revolt, the 54- 
year-old King flew off to vacation in 
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Switzerland with his curvaceous French 
companion. Josy. There he visited his 
son. a student at Lausanne University, 
A few weeks ago, young Charles. after 
flunking his exams, flew to Burundi, os- 
tensibly to prepare for his father’s re 
turn in late July. Instead. Charles fired 
off three telegrams to his father, an- 
nouncing that he had seized power. Bu- 
rundi’s 2,750,000 inhabitants got the 
word through a radio broadcast from 
the capital of Bujumbura, in) which 
Charles denounced the country’s politi- 
cians for “dereliction of duty, stagna- 
tion. hesitation and nepotism.” declared 
that he had dismissed the government 
and taken over as chief of state. 

The people took it calmly enough, 
but the Mwami was terribly upset. “I 
am very unhappy,” said the King, “This 
is my only son, but he has a knack for 
getting into trouble.” Blaming extreme 
rightists for inciting Charles’s move, he 
sent a telegram to the youth: “The royal 
authority has not been given to you in 
the proper manner, and | remain Mwa- 
mi. | am willing to forgive you if you 
have the courage to broadcast this mes- 
sage to the nation. If not, your acts will 
be judged by history, as you are court 
ing dangerous trouble.” The father gave 
his son 48 hours to reply, but he would 
probably have to wait longer than that 

if for no other reason than that com- 
munications between Burundi and Swit- 
zerland have been completely cut off. 








MALAWI 
What the Doctor Orders 


As a 21-gun salute boomed out, Brit- 
ish Governor General Sir Glyn Jones 
waved from the doorway of the Malawi 
Airways Viscount. A moment later he 
disappeared inside, and the plane soared 
northward toward Britain. All alone in 
the middle of a red carpet stood Prime 
Minister H. Kamuzu Banda, waving his 
fly whisk after the plane. It was a last 
fond farewell between the two men 
who had worked together to prepare 
Malawi for independence in 1964 and 
for last week's ceremonies, which es- 
tablished Malawi as a republic and Ban- 
da as its first President 

President Banda found himself in con- 
trol of that rarest of African commodi- 
tics—a politically stable nation, And 
Banda is the man who keeps it that way. 
A natty, gnomelike former physician, 
Banda led his tiny (46,000 sq. mi.) 
country’s fight tor independence from 
the Central African Federation, became 
Prime Minister in 1964, and has since 
ruled the impoverished, landlocked na- 
tion with He jails 
critics at will, assumes sweeping powers 
to restrict the movements and state- 
ments of anyone in the country. Just to 
avoid confusion, Banda has even de- 
that no Malawi businesses can 
have a “president” as such: they must 
find another title. “If | am a dictator,” 
Banda said last week, “it is because my 
people want me to be. | am a dictator 
of the people, by the people and for 
the people e 


autocratic firmness. 


creed 





A Shrug at Race. The people, in 
Malawi's case, consist of 4.000.000 
blacks. 12,000 Asians and 7,000 whites 
Though the whites hold the best civil 
service jobs and run the army and police 
force, race relations are harmonious. To 
complaints that blacks should be run- 
ning more of the show, Banda only 
shrugs that they will—when they are 
skilled enough, “I will not Africanize.~ 
Banda said last week, “just for the sake 
of Africanization.” 

Banda is just as emphatically his own 
man on Africa-wide matters. Last week 
Diallo Telli, Guinea's lettist 
general of the Organization of Alrican 
Unity, was in Malawi for Banda’s inau- 
guration when he suddenly found some 
of his pet schemes under scathing attack 
during a Banda press conference. “I 
didn’t fight the British to exchange Brit 
ish imperialism for Eastern imperial- 
ism,” Banda snapped. Then looking Telli 
straight in the eve, Banda shouted: “I 
mean that! I'm saying that because you 
are here. You can expel Malawi from 
the O.A.U.” As Telli shrank lower and 
lower in his chair, Banda sneered at At- 
rican countries that claim Socialist coun- 
tries are their “Tell that to the 
marines, not to Kamuzu.” 

A Hand from Britain. Banda is speak- 
ing as the leader of a country that needs 
all the friends it can get. Plagued by 
too many people (106 per sq. mi.) and 
natural resources, the country 
is scarcely self-sufficient, and survives 
partly on the earnings of 230,000 Ma- 
lawians who migrate to South Atrica, 
Rhodesia and Zambia for temporary 
jobs in mines and factories. Though in- 
dependent, Malawi also counts heavily 
on British help. Total British aid to 
Malawi in the next three years will run 
between $25 million and $28 million a 
year, making Banda’s tiny republic the 
second largest recipient of British aid 
in Africa (after Kenya) and the fourth 
largest in the world. 


secretary- 
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PRESIDENT BANDA 
In control of that rarest commodity. 
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What’s the best thing to come between 
you and a delicious steak? 


~~ 


Se Fay. 4 





Here’s | what 





You probably take it for granted that the pre-pack- Superior, longer-lasting protection for foods and other 
aged meat you buy has its freshness and flavor locked — consumer products requires over a hundred different 
in. FMC doesn’t take it for granted. Meats, candies, types of Avisco packaging films. Each is tailored to 
and bakery goods head a long list of items, sold suit the specific requirements of individual commodi- 


in thousands of supermarkets and stores, that ties. Producing films that solve many different 
reach you in better condition because of the packaging problems is typical of how FMC puts 
strong, smooth-fitting advantages of FMC’s me ideas to work. Ideas that benefit nearly everyone 


Avisco™ cellophane and plastic packaging films. in some way every day 
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Putting ideas to work in Machinery-Chemicals - Defense -Fibers & Films 











775 Tire 


If it only saves your life once, it’s a bargain. 


It would cost you $300 to buy 4 of our Royal Master 
size 8.25-14 tires. 

And that’s with your old tires, no less. 

You’d have to be insane to spend that kind of money. 

Be insane. It could pay off some day. 

The day you hit a pothole at 70 miles an hour. 

The day you sweep around a tricky, rain-slicked curve. 

The day it’s 90 degrees in the shade and you have to 
go 600 miles in a hurry. 


\ The day you pick upa nail and it’s three in the morning. 
i) Still and all, $75 is a lot of money for a tire. 
, And we’d be pricing ourselves right off the market if 


it wasn’t worth it. 
But for that $75, you’re getting more hand labor than 


you would ever think anybody puts into a tire. 

Hand labor performed by men who’ve been building 
tires for an average of 19 years. 

You're getting a brute of a carcass that’s so strong, 
you can practically forget about blowouts. 

You’re getting a special red liner that grips any sharp 
object you pick up and helps block off the air leakage. 

And you're getting two special traction bars that we 
mold into the tread to wipe slippery, slithery roads dry. 

Of course, after 30-40-50,000 miles you may look at 
your old $75 tires and wonder if you really needed them. 

The only way you can know for sure is to need them. 
And not have them. 


Sizes other than 8.25-14 priced accordingly U.S.RUBBER 


THE NEW U.S. ROYAL MASTER 





PEOPLE 


“It was absolutely a ball—we laughed 
until we ached.” There it was, another 
daredevil adventure by the U.S.’s most 
publicly athletic family. With 14 as- 
sorted youngsters in tow, Bobby and 
Ethel Kennedy, Astronaut John Glenn 
and a platoon of guides piled into 
World War Hl rubber landing craft and 
shot nearly 100 miles of boiling rapids 
in the Middle Fork of Idaho's Salmon 
River. It is Known as “the River of No 
Return,” and the poor guides thought 
that was for sure. The place is full of 
dangerous rocks and swirling eddies; 
so naturally every time a guide stood 
up to see what lay ahead, some fun- 
loving Kennedy would push him over- 
board, The children organized rattle- 
snake hunts, and good old Bobby in- 
sisted on negotiating most of the run 
alone in a kayak, But Expedition Lead- 
er Don Hatch insisted it was a piece of 
cake. “The biggest problem.” he said, 
“was keeping Ethel’s wig box right side 
up through the rapids.” 

The couple had been praying for a 
child ever since they were wed in 1960, 
The devout husband even made a pil- 
grimage to Lourdes, All to no avail— 
until last week. when Belgium's King 
Baudouin happily announced that his 
beloved Queen Fabiola, 38, expects an 
heir to the throne this winter. The news 
was kept a strict secret until the fragile 
Queen had passed her critical third 
month, since she had been bitterly dis- 
appointed by three early miscarriages 
in the past. And as Fabiola canceled all 
engagements for the duration, all Bel- 
gium hoped for a safe accouchement, 

They arrived in Manila to the usual 
frenzy: 4,000 screaming fans swarming 
over 700 police and soldiers at the air- 
port. When they left two days later, the 
porters refused to carry their bags, and 
an angry crowd of Filipinos hollered 
“Go to hell!” and “Get out of our coun- 
try!” John Lennon and George Harri- 








BOBBY (CENTER) & KIDS ON THE RIVER 
A splash for the guides. 


son were roughed up against a wall, and 
Ringo was pushed down and kicked. 
What had the Beatles done? They 
had failed to show up at a scheduled 
luncheon with the wife of the President, 
Imelda Marcos. (The lads later claimed 
they were never invited.) Even a for- 
mal apology by the British embassy 
couldn't cool Philippine tempers. And 
the boys did nothing to help their image 
when they finally returned to London. 
“I didn’t even know they had a Presi- 
dent,” sniffed Lennon. “If we ever go 
back, it will be with an H-bomb.” 

The week before Britain’s Queen Eliz- 
abeth II was scheduled to dedicate a 
bridge in Belfast, Northern Ireland, four 
young Roman Catholics were merciless- 
ly shot down from ambush in yet an- 
other example of the bloody, factional 
feuding that has rived the country for 
44 years. The incident could hardly 
have come at a worse time: despite the 
deep loyalty of most of the country’s 
1.5 million people, Elizabeth is the living 
symbol of oppression to the 500,000 
Catholic minority, and officials feared 
some kind of retaliation. Sure enough, 
as the royal bubble-top limousine rolled 
through the city, a 12-lb. chunk of 
concrete was tossed at the car from 
a fourth-story window, miraculously 


ar 





BEATLES ON THE RUN 
A snub for the lady. 
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glancing off the hood. Later that day a 
woman bounced a beer bottle off the 
bubble-top. The Queen never lost her 
cool. “Tough car,” she quipped as she 
finished her tour. 

Back from a three-week tour of Viet 
Nam in preparation for filming The 
Green Berets, John Wayne, 59, said he 
found today’s G.l.s “more on the ball 
than they were in their fathers’ war.” 
Explained the Duke: “Maybe it's be- 
cause the guys | met in New Guinea 
during the last war had been there a 
long time and didn’t have enough am- 
munition or food. Morale was bad. 
These boys in Viet Nam know that they 
will have only a year’s tour of duty, and 
they're out there and ready. They also 
know that if we don’t win there we'll 
be fighting some place else soon.” 

As unthinkable as Juliet without Ro- 
meo. Yet Lynn Fontanne, 78, theater's 
grande dame, announced that she would 
make her first appearance in 38 years 
without Husband Alfred Lunt. TV fans 
will get the chance to see if the flame’s 
the same next season when Fontanne 
plays the dowager empress in NBC's 
Hallmark production of Anastasia. Al- 
fred will not be left home to tend the 
petunias. He is scheduled to direct the 
Metropolitan Opera's new version of 
La Traviata at the same time. And as 
his wife says, “When Alfred is work- 
ing with the Met, I'm really sort of 
squeezed out. I'm delighted to be, but it 
really can be rather boring. So the show 
will be my angel of deliverance.” 

Arriving in Japan with four other 
U.S. Cabinet members to attend the 
fifth annual Cabinet-level conference ot 
the two governments, Secretary of La- 
bor Willard Wirtz, 54. and his wife 
Mary left the rest of the gang at the 
doors of their Western-style rooms in 
Kyoto's elegant Miyako Hotel and head- 
ed for the Japanese wing. Beds are all 
very comfy at home, but when in Japan 
do as the. . . A thin tatami mat, please, 
and they couldn't be more comfortable 
stretched right out there on the floor. 
“It feels wonderful and is very good 
to our spines,” insisted Mary. Willard 
looked inscrutable. 
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IN DEFENSE 


“DRIVATE” is a ringing word in the American vocabu- 
lary, whether it stands for a tangible line drawn against 
the world (“Private, Keep Out”) or for an intangible circle 
surrounding the individual (“My private life is my own”), 
The privacy of a citizen’s home and thoughts is the greatest 
distinction of a democracy from a totalitarian state, sym- 
bolized most vividly by the curtain on the voting booth. 

The early Americans were so secure in their sense of 
privacy that they seldom gave it a thought—the Constitu- 
tion does not contain the term. If anything, most felt they 
had more privacy than they needed in their scattered farms, 
and made up for it by frequent gatherings at taverns and 
hostels, where their gregariousness shocked visiting Euro- 
peans. Today, just when the affluent society should be on 
the verge of providing every American with as much or as 
little privacy as he chooses, there is more justified alarm 
over the state of privacy than at any time in U.S, history. 

The threat is twofold. One area involves deliberate efforts 
to get information about the individual, often by technical 
means that have become starkly eflicient. The problem raised 
is legal and moral: When is such snooping justified in the 
interests of society and how should it be controlled? 

The second area involves mainly involuntary intrusions 
caused by the immense overcrowding and the ever-growing 
interdependence of civilization, The problem raised is psy- 
chological and social: How can life be conducted so that 
the individual will have a secure base of personal peace and 
dignity amid the vortex of modern existence? 


Bugs & Bras 

The ease of electronic snooping has become part of folk- 
lore. Half-fascinated and half-irritated, Americans know 
that today the walls not only have ears but sometimes eyes, 
any telephone can be linked to a tape recorder, pictures can 
be taken in the dark of the darkest bedrooms. Such prac- 
tices now range far afield from criminal matters into divorce 
cases, income tax disputes, industrial espionage. One fe- 
male operative working in San Francisco for the Internal 
Revenue Service wore a tiny transmitter concealed in her 
brassiére. She would encourage her prey to put his head 
on her bosom, thereby assuring perfect reception. Thus does 
Government bureaucracy these days re-create the world of 
James Bond. 

Scientists forecast even more startling ways of snooping, 
including a device that could pick up the “sympathetic vibra- 
tions” of voices in a room blocks away. Also to be reckoned 
with are the “mind drugs,” which make possible the ultimate 
invasion of a man’s privacy: penetration of his brain. 

Not that all snooping relies on dazzling modern means; 
some is downright old-fashioned. Certain Government agen- 
cies have an arrangement with the Washington, D.C., gar- 
bagemen to collect the garbage of people under investiga- 
tion, and deliver it for grubby examination, 

Three different congressional subcommittees are investi- 
gating various aspects of America’s threatened privacy, One, 
headed by Senator Edward V. Long of Missouri, has ener- 
getically probed the extraordinary amount of wiretapping 
and bugging done by the Government's own agencies: anoth- 
er is headed by Senator Samuel J. Ervin Jr. of North Caro- 
lina, who is chiefly concerned with the intrusion on personal 
rights posed by psychological testings (sample true-false 
Statements on a common questionnaire: “I brood a great 
deal. I have never indulged in any unusual sex practices.”). 

The third is under the chairmanship of Representative 
Cornelius E, Gallagher of New Jersey, who has cast a cold 
eye on the use of lie detectors and mail interception. One 
of Gallagher's chief targets is the proposal for a con- 
solidated data center, which would computerize all the 
known facts concerning every U.S. citizen drawn from so- 
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cial security files, military records, census responses, school 
records, credit agencies, court records, tax returns, insur- 
ance forms, etc., and present them to the inquiring bureau- 
crat at the touch of a button. Who should be allowed to 
push that button is what Gallagher is worrying about. Says 
he: “The answer may be more important to liberty than that 
other big button we often worry about.” 

The ethical rationalizations for breaching privacy are 
many, and they range from the plausible to the spurious. 
The FBI has been known to bend wiretapping rules in the 
interests of fighting crime. The New England Telephone Co. 
recently admitted to monitoring calls “to determine the 
quality of customer service.” Senator Thomas Dodd's aide 
blandly defends the lifting of his employer's documents on 
the grounds that he wanted to unmask wrongdoing. 

There is always a conflict between the individual's claim 
to privacy and the community’s need for information. In 
Britain's common law, the principle of privacy derives 
from the concept of private property, that “a man’s house is 
his castle.” This right was eloquently put by William Pitt: 
“The poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to all the 
forces of the Crown. It may be frail—its roof may shake— 
the wind may blow through it—the storms may enter—the 
rain may enter—but the King of England cannot enter.” 

The right was first extended to less solid property in 1741, 
when Poet Alexander Pope sued to prevent publication of 
certain letters of his that had fallen into a bookseller’s hands, 
claiming that they were still his property. Pope was upheld— 
not on the ground of any right to privacy but rather that his 
property rights had been violated. Among other things, 
the ruling touched on the important right to refuse to com- 
municate—or to choose with whom one will communicate. 

As late as 1890, the word “privacy” did not occur in legal 
literature. In that year a socially prominent young Boston 
lawyer named Samuel D. Warren took offense at a local 
gossip sheet that had assiduously reported on every party 
that he and his wife gave, and they gave many. With a 
colleague, the young Louis Brandeis, he wrote an article for 
the Harvard Law Review that first enunciated “The Right to 
Privacy.” The authors’ key point, which Brandeis re-empha- 
sized later from the Supreme Court bench: “The right to life 
has come to mean the right to enjoy life—the right to be 
let alone.” Since then, some 30 states have recognized a right 
of privacy as common law, and seven have enacted specific 
statutes protecting the individual's privacy. 


Laws & Penumbrae 

Such laws, including those touching on the press, are still 
surrounded by uncertainties. The right of the press to publish 
and the public to know any significant fact is taken to be 
paramount, and in the case of public figures, almost any- 
thing can be significant, right down to the exact state of a 
President's intestines. Those who voluntarily display them- 
selves, including entertainers, are also presumed to have 
forfeited their right in some measure. In recent years enter- 
tainers have been loud in their pleas for privacy, including a 
Frank Sinatra, who will take a 20-year-old actress on a 
yacht trip and then complain that the press is invading his 
private life. 

In the case of more obscure people, what makes a figure 
public is often painfully difficult to define. In a classic ex- 
ample, is a newspaper violating privacy by publishing the 
photograph of a woman jumping to her death? Her husband 
thought so, and sued the Los Angeles Examiner. But the 
state courts ruled in effect that by choosing such a spec- 
tacular method of killing herself, his wife had made herself 
a public figure, thereby forfeiting the right of privacy. 

The biggest legal milestone in this field was last year’s 
Supreme Court decision in Griswold v. Connecticut, which 
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overthrew the state’s law against the use of contraceptives 
as an invasion of marital privacy, and for the first time 
declared the “right of privacy” to be derived from the Con- 
stitution itself. Justice Douglas argued that “specific guaran- 
tees in the Bill of Rights have penumbras formed by emana- 
tions from those guarantees. Various guarantees create zones 
of privacy.” Such zones, he argued, emanate from the First 
Amendment's right of association, and the Fourth’s guaran- 
tee against “unreasonable searches and seizures.” Justice 
Black dissented: “I like my privacy as well as the next one, 
but I am nevertheless compelled to admit that government 
has a right to invade it unless prohibited by some specific 
constitutional provision.” 


Idiot & Fortress 

Not only in the legal but in the social context, privacy is 
a relatively new value (and is still rare in much of the non- 
Western world, which either does not appreciate it or can- 
not afford it). One Greek word for a private person was 
“idiot,” which, then as now, carried implications of ignorance 
—or at least a large indifference to civic concern. The tribe 
knew no privacy, and even the lord of the feudal manor lived 
in a swarm of servants, children and relatives, often all of 
them sleeping around the edges of the big hall where the 
fireplace was. Until the start of the 18th century, rooms in 
even the grandest houses led into each other. In those days, 
as Lewis Mumford has pointed out, a lady's bedchamber still 
served as a reception room for her guests: only gradually 
did it become a retreat (boudoir is derived from the French 
bouder, to sulk). Privacy became valued as individualism 
and the ego became valued. In earlier times, retreating into 
solitude was a religious act; now privacy became a devotion 
in the new secular religion of the self. 

The climax of privacy came, for the Western middle class, 
in the early 20th century, with the heavily built and uni- 
formly heated house. But gradually, in architecture and in 
the imagination, the wall gave way to the window. This re- 
flected not only an esthetic desire to let in light, but also 
the new creed of community, which distrusts private brood- 
ing. Besides, crowded cities made space ever more expen- 
sive, leading to “open plan” domestic architecture. The din- 
ing room became a corner of the living room, the family 
room opened off the kitchen, producing an illusion of great- 
er space—and the fact of less privacy. As Mary McCarthy 
once observed, the bathroom is “the last fortress of the in- 
dividual.” Architect-Planner Serge Chermayeff asks, “Where 
is the provision for relaxation, concentration, contemplation, 
introspection, healthy sensuousness, all of which are condu- 
cive to intimacy, tenderness, wonder and delight?” 

Lack of privacy is not calculable in terms of physical 
space only. In a new book, The Hidden Dimension, Anthro- 
pologist Edward Hall points out that people and animals have 
a sense of psychic space, which differs from race to race, 
from species to species. Americans waiting for a bus will 
automatically space themselves several feet apart; Arabs will 
cluster, In studies conducted on animals, Hall notes that a 
population crisis occurs when this sense of psychic space is 
invaded by overcrowding. The birth rate drops and animals 
die by the score—apparently from stress alone. Something 
equivalent, suggests Hall, could happen if modern society 
began to feel itself psychically overcrowded and overstressed. 

In the U.S., signs of overstress are plentiful. Many Amer- 
icans are suffering from a sense that they are invaded. Their 
neighbor's picture window looks in on theirs, the freeways 
are too crowded, the beaches are jammed. Says Science- 
Fiction Writer Ray Bradbury: “The best thing that could 
happen to New York would be to blow up every other block 
and plant the rubble with grass, turning it into gardens and 
pools so that people could get away from the mob.” 

The sense of invasion is not necessarily physical. For ev- 
ery soliciting doorbell-ringer there is his counterpart on the 
telephone—and few Americans can resist the imperative of 
a ringing phone. The TV set is a chattering presence. The 
mailbox is constantly flooded by printed sales pitches. How 
did the catering service know that a family’s daughter was 
getting married or that they had just bought their first car? 
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Answer: New York State, for instance, will sell anyone a 
list of licensed drivers, and most city clerks are happy to 
supply the names of marriage-license applicants. 

Many a housewife, reveling in the luxury of several charge 
accounts around town which she has paid off desultorily, 
has been shocked to discover that her record as “slow pay- 
er” can follow her to whatever state she may move to—with- 
out giving her a chance to talk back. And as Katharine Hep- 
burn recently complained, insurance companies had asked 
her: “What is your income, whom do you support, how 
much did your house cost, do you still menstruate, are your 
periods regular, your bowels, do you drink?” 

Still, despite all the complaints about the loss of privacy, 
the trend seems irresistible. In fact, few Americans seem 
to resist it, and many may even welcome it. A surveying 
agency recently found that only one out of four Americans 
had any reluctance about admitting what their income was 
—which may reflect a pride in affluence. When a team of 
sociologists bugged the bedrooms in a college housing proj- 
ect to study patterns in lovemaking, they asked permission 
of each couple before publishing their findings; every one 
consented, in the name of science. 

In a survey of a Chicago suburb, William T. Whyte (The 
Organization Man) reported that the highly transient young- 
marrieds found in the nosy neighborliness of the community 
a substitute for the lost context of rooted families left be- 
hind in the home town, “Outgoing” was a term of approba- 
tion, and somebody who kept to himself or put up a fence 
was distrusted. Says Whyte: “The group is a tyrant; so also 
is ita friend, and itis both at once.” 

Two words suggest the two limits of privacy: alone and 
loneliness. As a functioning individual, man demands mo- 
ments when he can be alone. But he does not want to be 
lonely. He withdraws in order to consider his counsel. But 
then he wishes his counsel to be asked. If it is not asked, 
he is lonely. And paradoxically, at the moment that privacy 
is most assaulted in the U.S., Americans seem to fear loneli- 
ness more than they fear the loss of privacy. 

In cities, neighbors do not know one another, and pride 
themselves on the fact. But the pride rings hollow. The big- 
city crowd offers the worst of both worlds. In its jostling 
closeness, it robs its members of privacy—but in its ano- 
nymity, it does not give them companionship in exchange. 


Outer Thrust & Inner Fear 

In law and government, the trend is toward more privacy. 
Recently the FCC banned the use of radio devices by private 
citizens to eavesdrop on others. The civil service abolished 
personality tests. The Internal Revenue Service, which had 
been caught bugging rooms where taxpayers conferred with 
lawyers, promised never to do it again. The Post Office 
walled up the peepholes through which its agents had been 
spying on postal employees in their locker rooms and toilets. 

Legislators hope to get a regulatory law on the books 
before long. Attorney General Katzenbach favors a law that 
would allow supervised police wiretapping and bugging, but 
concedes it would be better to outlaw the practice alto- 
gether (except for national security purposes) than to con- 
tinue the present confused situation. The wider dilemma is 
much harder to cope with: how to preserve privacy not 
only against the outer thrust of modern life but the inner 
fear of solitude. 

Some seek physical solutions—better-planned cities, apart- 
ment buildings with thicker walls, atrium houses that turn 
their backs on the street, telephones that truly turn off, Oth- 
ers seck psychological solutions: psychiatric therapy to make 
up for the loss of privacy, or the secular equivalent of re- 
ligious retreats. 

Perhaps the only possible answer is that privacy must be 
fought for resolutely step by step: the door closed, the ques- 
tionnaire ignored, the mass resisted, the electronic eye out- 
stared, the moment of silence stolen and cherished. That way 
does not lie loneliness or selfishness but the best, indeed the 
only way toward community. For only in the healing and 
sometimes illuminating moments of privacy can a man make 
himself truly fit to live with others. 
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GOLF 
Victory at Verdun 


Virtually no honor in golf has escaped 
Jack Nicklaus’ hammy hands in the five 
short years since he turned pro. Winner 
of the U.S. Open as a 22-vear-old rook- 
ie. Ohio Fats has taken the P.G.A. 
championship once, the Masters three 
times. The only major tite left was the 
British Open, which he had tried for 
and lost four times. 

Last week Jack got what Jack want- 
ed. but it took an awful lot of desire. 
The course this year was Scotland's 
Muirfield links beside the Firth of 
Forth, a seaside torture pit that re- 
sembles Verdun after the battle. Bunk- 
ers like shell craters pock the narrow 
fairways, and the thick, encroaching 
rough grows three feet high in spots. 
“You need a search warrant to get in 
that stuff.” complained South Africa’s 
Harold Henning. Adding to the misery, 
the howling winds dried the already fast 
greens to billiard-table speed. “It ll be 
the same for everybody.” sighed Nick- 
laus. “That's the only thing you can say 
in its favor.” 

What was in Jack’s favor was his 
enormous strength—to blast the ball 
into the wind and slash through the 
matted rough. In the first two rounds, 
he managed to wedge his way out of 
the weeds for nine birdies and a five- 
under-par 137, one stroke ahead of 
England's Peter Butler and three up on 
Calitornia’s Phil Rodgers. There were 
some hairy moments on the third day, 
when Rodgers shot a fantastic 30 on 


SCOTSMAN 


With a search warrant... 
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the back nine (par 35) to take a two- 
stroke lead. while Jack faltered to a 
bogey-filled 75, ended just a stroke 
ahead of Doug Sanders and two shots 
in front of Arnold Palmer and Welsh- 
man Dave Thomas. 

Then Jack pulled himself together, 
and some of the others fell apart. Phil 
Rodgers dropped out with a final round 
of 76: Palmer flailed around in the 
rough near the 10th hole for a miser- 
able triple-bogey seven that took him 
out of contention. The tournament be- 
came Sanders, Thomas and Nicklaus, 
all tied at one under par. Sanders and 
Thomas finished early. with scores of 
283, and sat around the clubhouse wailt- 
ing for slow, methodical Jack, Out on 
the battlefield, Nicklaus slammed a per- 
fect drive down the middle of the 17th 
fairway, then hit a magnificent iron to 
the green within IS feet of the cup 
Barely missing the putt for an eagle 
three, he settled for a birdie on the par- 
five hole. That was it. A routine par on 
the [8th, and Jack finally had his Brit- 
ish Open—by one stroke. 


Up from the Basement 

There is lots of money to be made in 
professional golf—for a man, that is, A 
chap like North Carolina’s Randy Glo- 
ver didn't have to win any of last year’s 
37 tournaments, could wind up 19th 
down the money list and still take home 
$42,522.11. Ladies’ golf, with its small- 
er purses and fewer tournaments, is 
quite something else. Unless the gal 
happens to be Kathy Whitworth (S828,- 
658 in winnings last vear) or Mickey 
Wright (S196.382 in twelve seasons) 
pro golf is strictly ege salad—and some- 
times not much of that. 

Consider the fortunes of Sandra Spu- 
zich, 29, who fared well as an amateur 
and set out to make it as a pro when 
she tired of teaching elementary school 
back home in Indiana. In four years 
she has competed in 105 tournaments, 
never winning, but finishing in the top 
ten 28 times. Her official take-home 
pay: $5,493 the first year, $3,790 the 
second, and $8,928 last year when she 
ranked No, 12 on the money list. In 
her first twelve tournaments this year, 
her purses came to $2,595. barely 
enough to keep a girl in nylons. Was 
Sandra discouraged? She sure was. But 
she refused to quit. A St. Louis teach- 
ing pro helped her work on her swing, 
moving her stance closer to the ball 
for more length and accuracy. She 
usked Mickey Wright to help with her 
putting: Mickey caught some minute 
flaws and dispensed some sisterly ad- 
vice. “She gave me tips to slow me 
down,” said Sandra, “litte things like 
remembering to take a deep breath.” 

Two weeks ago, Sandra went north 
for the tour's biggest tournament—the 
$20,000 U.S. Women’s Open at the 
Hazeltine National Golf Club in Chas- 
ka, Minn. Nobody paid attention the 
first day when she shot a 75, wound up 





SPUZICH COAXING BIRDIE 
... and tips from Mickey. 


in fourth place, four strokes behind 
Mickey Wright. Then Mickey and the 
other stars started ballooning to the 
high 70s in the 90° heat. And there was 
Sandra coolly shooting a steady 74 the 
second day. Going into the final round 
she was actually ahead—for the first 
time in her pro career—with a one- 
stroke lead over Mickey and Curol 
Mann, “Its a dream,” said Sandra, “I 
wonder when I'm going to wake up.” 

On the first hole she skulled a fair- 
way wood into the rough, then three- 
putted tor a double bogey, But that 
was the end of the jitters. Taking her 
deep breaths like Mickey told her to, 
she rolled in a 20-ft. birdie putt on 
the fourth hole. canned a 25-ft. putt 
for another on the seventh, chipped in 
from 15 tt. for still another on the 
I4th, and drilled a perfect 3-iron to 
within [8 in. of the cup to set up a 
fourth birdie on the L6th. She sank a 
seven-foot putt on the 17th for a fifth 
birdie, That was enough for a one- 
stroke victory over Carol Mann and 
two strokes over Mickey. “I was in the 
basement too long,” said Sandra, ac- 
cepting her $4,000 winner's check. “It’s 
nice to gel upstairs and see how the 
other half lives.” 


SAILING 
Duckling for the Deep 


7 must go down to the seas again, to 

the lonely sea and the sky. 

And all 1 ask is acall ship and a star 

to steer her hy, 

Today's blue-water skippers are a bit 
more specific than John Masefield. Their 
pragmatic doggerel runs: “Give me a 
Cal-40 and some racing luck, and I'll 
win Bermuda, Transpac and Mackinac.” 
In less than three years of ocean compe- 
tition, the 40-ft. fiber-glass sloops from 
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... shoot terrific super 8 movies 





with a new Kodak Instamatic camera! 


What’s so new and different about 
KODAK INSTAMATIC Movie Cameras 
that they make clearer, brighter 
movies a sure thing? Everything! 
They load instantly —no threading, 
no midpoint flip-over. They take a 
new kind of movie film. The super 8 


film cartridge is factory-loaded 
with improved KODACHROME II Film. 
You take pictures that are 50% 
larger in area on the film than on 
regular 8mm. And you show them 
brilliantly ona my super 8 projec- 
tor (required __ ay for show- 


ing the new super 8 movies). 

The KODAK INSTAMATIC M2 Movie 
Camera (above) has fast f/1.8 lens, 
battery drive, and built-in filter. 
Takes movies that are spectacularly 
bright and colorful. Less than $40. 


Price subject to change without notice. 
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The witch that bedazzled the seven seas 


The same marine tradition that shaped Atlantic’s insurance protection 
for the Yankee clipper ships produces better insurance for you today 


Among the most romantic vessels ever built were the 
clipper ships that flew across the seas in full regalia a 
hundred years ago. Sail piled on sail to breathtaking 
heights—of one ship it was said that youths who climbed 
its masts came down wizened old men. 

Of all the clippers dear to the memory of seamen, the 
Sea Witch still casts the most potent spell. Dark legends 
spread about her from the beginning. Her name would 
jinx her, it was whispered. Her figurehead, a fierce 
dragon, seemed to portend evil. 

But many good things happened with the Sea Witch. 
For instance, she broke more speed records than any 
other ship her size. On the competitive run from New 
York to San Francisco, she was the first vessel to round 
Cape Horn in less than 100 days. She twice broke the 
record from Canton to San Francisco, flying home the 


second time in an incredible 74 days and 14 hours. 

Clippers like the Sea Witch faced many hazards on the 
high seas. To protect ships and cargoes with quality 
insurance, many shipowners turned to Atlantic, the 
leading marine insurer of the day. Atlantic has always 
had the marine approach to insurance: what's best for 
the policyholder comes first. 

What does this mean to you today? Simply this. When 
you insure your home, your car, your boat, or your busi- 
ness with the Atlantic Companies, you can rely not only 
on the best insurance protection, but you may also expect 
your claims to be settled in the true tradition of the 
marine insurer—promptly, fairly, and ungrudgingly. 

We believe your interests are best served when you 
buy insurance through an independent agent or broker. 
That’s the way Atlantic sells its quality protection. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL * CENTENNIAL © 45 Wall Street, New York 


California have become the tallest boats 
in U.S. racing, sailing off with virtually 
every major trophy. 

In last year’s 2.225-mile Trans-Pacific 
from Los Angeles to Honolulu, Cal-40s 
breezed in first, second and sixth over- 
all. Last March, a Cal-40 won over- 
all honors in the month-long Southern 
Ocean Racing Conference series in 
Florida and Bahama waters. Last 
month IBM President T. Vincent Lear- 
son brought in his Cal-40 Thunderbird 
ahead of 166 other bouts* overall in 
the storm-tossed Newport-to-Bermuda 
race—with five other Cal-40s in the 
top 20. 

Thumb to Nose. Winning. in all wa- 
ter and weather, is the only thing the 
Cal-40 was designed for. Most ocean 
racers are at best compromises, partly 
designed for speed and partly for fami- 
lv cruising, The Cal-40s are all busi- 
ness: short on finery, heavy on sail and 
with a light (15,500) Ibs.) hull that 
thumbs its nose at the intricate rites of 
rating—the oflicial formula that calcu- 
lates waterline length against sail area 
to determine the boat's racing handi- 
cap. Ordinarily a designer slaves to 
achieve the lowest possible rating, thus 
the highest handicap. Designer Bill Lap- 
worth, 46, who had been teaming with 
Builder Jack Jensen, 40, for five vear 
on smaller fiber-glass models, didn’t 
even consider the matter. 

He gave his boat four more feet of 
waterline than customary for a 40-foot- 
er. obeying a simple logic: a longer 
waterline tends to make a boat faster. 
He then hung an immense 700 sq, ft, of 
sail above, counterbalancing it with a 
deep three-ton fin keel, while keeping 
the boat's underbelly flat for speed off 





Including the S8-ft, cutter Palawan, owned 
by his boss, IBM Board Chairman Thomas J. 
Watson Jr 

NORMAN FORTIER 
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LEARSON’S “THUNDERBIRD” 
Prettier every time. 
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the wind. Instead of streamlining the 
rudder into the keel, he stuck a spade- 
shaped rudder well aft. which gives such 
strong leverage that a twelve-year-old 
child has handled a Cal-40 in 40-knot 
winds. The bold tinkering gives the Cal- 
40 an almost prohibitively high rating 
of at least 31.1 for a 40-f. boat. Theo- 
retically she ought to he five feet longer, 
and she ought to lose. Thing is. she wins. 

Far Cry. So far, 75 Cal-40s have 
popped out of Jensen’s mold in Costa 
Mesa, Calif.. and more are coming at 
the rate of three per month. Fully 
equipped, a Cal-40 goes for around 
$35,000, a far cry trom the $60,000 to 
$100,000 that some ocean sailors spend 
on their custom-built boats. 

Of course, no blue-water yachtsman 
is completely happy unless he can find 
something to grouse about. “She's noisy 
and her fiber-glass hull sweats so that 
she’s definitely clammy.” says America’s 
Cup Veteran Bus Mosbacher. whose 
Cal-40 finished a respectable eighth in 
the Newport-Bermuda race. Others 
complain that she lacks speed on a 
reach (sailing across the wind) and 
shudder at her dumpy, short-bowed, 
ugly-duckling looks. “Why don't you 
make your boats prettier?” asked a 
friend recently, Grinned Designer Lap- 
worth, “They get prettier every time 
they win.” 


BASEBALL 
The Ghost Arises 


Over the last 16 years, Mickey Mantle 
has come a long way from Commerce, 
Okla. This season it looked as though 
he had all but stopped. The once grand 
.365 of 1957 has withered to .281, and 
Mantle, his aching legs taped from ankle 
to thigh, has seemed merely a $100,000 
ghost of a great, while the once fear- 
some New York Yankees flounder in 
eighth place, 19! games behind the 
leading Baltimore Orioles. 

Nothing can save the Yanks this year. 
But Mantle, 34, keeps trying. In Boston 
one night two weeks ago, he came to 
the plate in the first inning and slammed 
a fastball into the rightfield bleachers. 
In the cighth he sailed another into the 
leftfield) screen, and Boston's home 
crowd of 14,922 gave him a standing 
ovation. Next night the old outpatient 
blasted two more, then traveled south 
to Washington, where he poled four 
more homers in three games against the 
Senators to make it eight in six days, 
Last week, with the Yanks locked in a 


2-2 tie against the Red Sox. Mantle came | 


to bat with two men on, two out. in the 
bottom of the ninth. Boom! He cracked 
a game-winning homer 380 ft. into the 
rightfield seats. Next night, once more 
against Washington, he walloped two 
others in a doubleheader. That gave 
him 18 for the season and 491 for his 
career, 

“I'm feeling better all the time.” said 
Mickey. That was just before he tried 
too hard, pulled a leg muscle. and had 
to go back to the dugout for a week. 








Progress ts Our 
least Important Product 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle, Jr. 


President 


Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


Pausing at the desk of the little 
girl learning to write, the teacher 
asked, “But where is the dot 
over the i?” 

“It’s still in the pencil,” the 
youngster replied. 

There, too, are our plans for 
modernizing the production 
of our hand-made sour mash 
Bourbon. 

Such intent is neither on paper 
nor in prospect. And speaking 
for our family distillery, Amer- 
ica’s oldest in fact, “still in the 
pencil” shall it forever remain! 

Our conviction is that new 
fangled methods have yet to 
improve the quality and flavor 
of old-fashioned Bourbon. 

When my father first joined 
this industry more than two 
generations ago, the whiskey- 
making art had reached its 
zenith, perfected by a century 
of trial and error. 

Today, rather than seeking 
change, we just try to keep our 
Oup FirzGERALD as good as it 
was 80 years ago. 

As such, our country distillery 
is an anachronism. As | recently 
told a General Electric friend, — 
“We are similar in striving for 
perfection, but dissimilar in that 
‘Progress is our least important 
product'!”’ 

Thank goodness, some things 
never change—Chantilly lace, 
Waterford crystal, Royal Doul- 
ton, Sterling silver among others. 

Refusing to bow to Progress, 
we do indeed pay a price. For, 
Kentucky Distilling Records 
prove that our OLD FrrzGERALD 
is the most expensively made 
Bourbon in Kentucky .. . and 
probably in the world. 

But if you are one who appre- 
ciates a whiskey of authentic, 
old-time character, we believe 
you will find our most-expen- 
sive-to-make OLp FirzGERALD 
the one Kentucky Bourbon 
most-pleasant-to-enjoy. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
100 Proof or Prime Straight 86.8 
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SCHOOLS 


Toward a Native Press 

The grey, two-story stone villa near 
the center of Nairobi once served as 
the headquarters for British troops op- 
erating against Mau Mau terrorists. 
Today the same building bustles with 
Africans; a few of them are even ex- 
Mau Mau. Ghana, Nigeria, Tanzania, 
Malawi—the list of their homelands 
reads like a roster of emergent nations. 
They have little in common except their 
color, their knowledge of English, and 
their burning desire to learn the tech- 
niques of journalism. 

The Nairobi Press Institute, which 
started its sixth six-month course in 





TOM HOPKINSON 


June, is Africa’s first full-fledged jour- 
nalism school for native Africans. 
Founded in 1963 along with a sister 
school in Lagos, it is financed by the 
Ford Foundation, and directed by the 
International Press Institute, an organ- 
ization that tries to maintain freedom 
of the press around the world. Its am- 
bitious aim is to turn out enough black 
journalists to replace the expatriate 
white newsmen who have been leaving 
Africa in a steady stream. Newspapers, 
magazines, television and radio stations, 
ministries of information, all have been 
clamoring for Africans to fill vacancies, 
and competent Africans are everywhere 
in short supply. “In the past.” says Nai- 
robi School Director Tom Hopkinson, 
60, a quiet, determined newsman who 
has edited both British and African 
magazines, “journalism has not at- 
tracted many Africans. Those who did 
take up the work had few opportunities 
of rising above the humblest level. 
With the coming of widespread indepen- 
dence in the "60s, the press of Africa 
risked either a very sharp decline in 
standards or else a total eclipse.” 
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With a Twig. To help prevent an 
eclipse, the two schools each run a 
rigorous six-month training course for 
some 20 Africans who have had at 
least two years’ experience in some form 
of journalism. The students put in a 
tough eight-hour day studying history, 
law and economics as well as the prin- 
ciples of their profession. They learn 
how to handle wire-service copy, how 
to lay out news and feature pages: 
they take frequent trips to cover courts, 
politics, sports. theater. Toward the end 
of the course, they fill in on local papers 
or at the Voice of Kenya radio station. 

The training is so thorough that an 
1.P.1. diploma is highly regarded all 
over Africa. It is almost always a pass- 





WOMEN STUDENTS IN NAIROBI 
Passport to the financial aristocracy. 


port to a better-paying job. Upon grad- 
uating, Reynald Olivier was promoted 
to editor of a daily newspaper on the 
island of Mauritius. Ojwando Abuor, a 
former herdsman who taught himself 
to write by scratching characters on 
his arm with a twig, became a top in- 
formation officer in Kenya. John Ka- 
yamba was appointed managing editor 
of government publications in Zambia 
at $4,500 a year—which puts him well 
up toward the top of Africa’s financial 
aristocracy. 

Uhuru for Women. Pleased and 
proud that their students were doing so 
well, the I.P.1. faculties were nonethe- 
less concerned that graduates were go- 
ing back to jobs in the same old taboo- 
ridden social system. What is needed in 
modern Africa, says Director-designate 
Frank Barton, 41, who has spent 16 
years in African journalism, “is to erad- 
icate not only poverty and disease but 
also suffocating superstition and preju- 
dice. What stood out in Kenya was the 
need to do something to improve the 
role of women.” 

After taking careful soundings and 





winning the support of President Jomo 
Kenyatta, the I.P.I. decided to recruit 
some women students—an  unprece- 
dented act in a land where woman’s 
place has always been restricted to the 
kitchen or to service as a beast of 
burden in the field. “It seemed to us 
that the men of Africa had won their 
uhuru.” says Barton, “but that for mil- 
lions of women freedom was. still 
meaningless.” 

At first, the women students spoke 
in barely audible whispers. They were 
almost frantic with embarrassment if 
they had to deal with stories involving 
some sordid aspect of sex. At coffee 
breaks they hung back, while the men 
served themselves first, leaving the 
women to take whatever might be left. 
Gradually the women gained confidence 
and a surprising mastery of their sub- 
ject. Alumna Charity Mumbi, who 
would otherwise have joined her 42 
brothers and sisters as a hewer of wood, 
is now a Kenyan information officer. 
Charity Waciuma has just published a 
children’s book about her own child- 
hood experiences during the Mau Mau 
terror. 

Within the next decade, Hopkinson 
and Barton expect their graduates not 
only to fill all the vacancies in African 
journalism but also to contribute to 
hundreds of new weekly papers all over 
the continent—in French, in English, 
in the dialect of a district. “I doubt 
if it's possible,” says Hopkinson, “for 
a developing country to reach full de- 
velopment, to take its place with au- 
thority in the modern world, if it lacks 
free and courageous newspapers and 
journals.” 


CARTOONISTS 


A Vision of Cosmic Disgust 

A sickly smile frozen on her face, 
her tunic emblazoned with the words 
“Britain for sale,” Queen Elizabeth sits 
astride a mangy, straw-filled nag repre- 
senting the dwindling British Empire. 
Holding a bloody object aloft with skele- 
tal fingers, his eyes sunk into black 
sockets, Charles de Gaulle trumpets: 
“Le bladdeur, c'est moi.” In a prayer- 
ful lotuslike position, a Buddhist appears 
to be disintegrating in flame and thick 
black smoke. But that nose, that chin— 
yes, it is President Lyndon Johnson him- 
self who is ablaze. 

With drawings such as these, Gerald 
Scarfe has earned a reputation as the 
most savagely satirical political cartoon- 
ist in Britain today. In just 3$ months 
with the London Daily Mail, he has 
managed to compile a gallery of unfor- 
gettably repulsive portraits. Gathered 
together in a new book, Gerald Scarfe's 
People, his public figures exhibit bodies 
that are grotesquely distorted. They 
drip, ooze and melt. Their faces suggest 
a bundle of worms; their teeth are 
shaped like tombstones. Unusual physi- 
cal characteristics—from Lyndon John- 
son’s massive ears to lan Smith's droopy 
eyes—are mercilessly caricatured. Ev- 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 


eryone is hideously diseased in Scarfe’s 
bitter version of the human condition. 
His is a vision of such cosmic disgust 
that critics are in the habit of comparing 
him to Bosch, Goya, George Grosz and 
an 18th century British cartoonist 
named James Gillray, whose work was 
often so repulsive that he could not get 
anyone to publish it. 

Relief from Asthma. A slender, quiet 
man of 30, who looks anything but fe- 
rocious, Scarfe protests that he does 
not mean to insult anyone with his car- 


toons. “I like to see how far I can 
stretch a face and still leave it recog- 
nizable,” he says. “I'm captivated by 


the human figure, although I often find 
it repulsive.” He insists that he enjoyed 
a normal upper-middle-class upbringing 
in London, even though he spent most 
of his first 19 years bedridden with 
asthma. During that time n he 
started drawing to relieve his frustra- 
tion—he developed what he calls his 
‘sarcastic outlook on life and an insa- 
tiable tendency to exaggerate.” 

When he finally recovered from asth- 
ma and went to work for an advertising 
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GERALD SCARFE 
With teeth like tombstones. 
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LYNDON JOHNSON 
Out of an attic filled with spurs. 


agency, he almost wished that he was 
back in bed. “This was the worst period 
I'd ever been through,” he recalls. “I 
hate required drawing—doing things the 
way people want me to.” He quit after 
a year and began to freelance. Despite 
the fact that he had never received any 
formal training, his sketches were 
snapped up fast by almost every news- 
paper and magazine in London. Work- 
ing out of an attic filled with spurs from 
medieval armor, Scarfe today produces 
a steady stream of subtle sketches and 
nightmarish “phantasmagoria” as_ well 
as cartoons. “Drawing is a painful proc- 
ess,” he says. “I have to get myself in a 
trance. I just concentrate and eat steaks 
for several days, That usually gets me 
through.” 

Neither Right nor Left. Some observ- 
ers feel that as a cartoonist, Scarfe ex- 
hibits an almost fatal flaw: they argue 
that he lacks moral discrimination. “A 
great talent,” says Punch Editor Ber- 
nard Hollowood, “but he’s too much 
concerned with nostrils, nipples and na- 
vels.” Scarfe could reply that his critics 
are too cocksure of their own politics 
and resent his lack of dogma. “I try to 
avoid any political bias in my cartoons,” 
says Scarfe, who does indeed heap abuse 
on every shade of opinion. “I'm neither 
for the right nor for the left. I simply 
must deride what I consider unjust.” 


PUBLISHERS 
Sam Hits 21 


The papers are clumsily written and 
crudely made up. Their ads are their 
most important feature. Classified ads 
spill over onto the front page, and the 
news columns often promote the latest 
ofterings of local merchants. Even so, 
the morning Mobile (Ala.) Register 
(circ. 46,905) and the afternoon Mo- 
bile Press (circ. 71,483) had under- 
standable attractions for Publisher Sam 
Newhouse: the only dailies in town, 
they are moneymakers, and they offer 
one more foothold in the burgeoning 
Gulf Coast region where the Newhouse 
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CHARLES DE GAULLE 


empire has been busily expanding.” So 
Sam “bought” Mobile. 

For upwards of $27 million, New- 
house got the two papers, some choice 
downtown real estate consisting of a 
highly automated modern printing plant 
that he says is a “jewel” and, as an 
added bonus, the Pascagoula (Miss,) 
Chronicle (circ. 10,050). The deal also 
included half-interest in Mobile’s WKRG 
and WKRG-TV, which means that the 
FCC must give its approval before the 
bargain is finally sealed. 

In many towns where Newhouse tries 
to take over a paper, its ownership is 
likely to be downright hostile. In Mo- 
bile, he was warmly received. The ma- 
jority stockholders had been disturbed 
by paltry dividends, and they resented 
the hammer lock held on the papers by 
the local management. The stockholders 
were even more irked when manage- 
ment tried to squeeze the nearby Pasca- 
goula Chronicle out of business. 

It wrapped a page of Pascagoula 
news around the Mobile papers and 
started selling them in Pascagoula. The 
new edition, called the Mississippi Press 
Register, lost nearly $750,000, but the 
Chronicle lost heavily too. Chronicle 
President Ralph Nicholson decided to 
sell out—but not to the immediate com- 
petition, Canadian-born Publisher Lord 
Thomson bought the paper, then turned 
around and sold it to the Mobile papers 
for a hefty $1,200,000. 

After that, Newhouse raised his offer 
to more than $27,000,000, and various 
branches of the locally prominent Me- 
Gowin family that held 53% of the 
stock decided to sell him their block of 
shares, giving him control of the com- 
pany. The deal had scarcely been con- 
summated before Newhouse arrived in 
town to inspect his latest acquisition— 
which boosts the number of newspapers 
he owns to 21. 


Other Newhouse papers in the area: The 
Huntsville (Ala.) Times and Birmingham 
News, bought in 1955, the New Orleans Times 
Picayune and States-Item, both bought in 1962. 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 
Reaching for the Pie 


Early one morning last week, Lyle 
Nelson, Stanford’s director of universi- 
ty relations, flew into Washington's Na- 
tional Airport. and immediately con- 
ferred with his friend Charles Forbes, a 
lawyer who represents California's asso- 
ciation of independent colleges and uni- 
versilics. Together, they went up to 
Capitol Hill for a quiet chat with one 
of California Senator Thomas Kuchel’s 
aides. Later Nelson talked by telephone 
with one of the state’s Congressmen, 
J, Arthur Younger. After lunching with 
a well-connected Stanford alumnus in 
Washington, Nelson boarded another 
plane and flew off to a meeting of uni- 
versity publicists in Boston. 

In the course of a year, Nelson may 
make half a dozen or more similar 
whirlwind trips to Washington. So do 
hundreds of other university executives, 
whose job titles—usually vice president 
for educational development—barely 
disguise the fact that they are at least 
part-time, informal lobbyists for their 
schools. With the Federal Government 
now spending billions of dollars annual- 
ly on research, many U.S. schools have 
decided that it makes sense to have 
men who specialize in developing good 
Washington contacts. At least 20 uni- 
versities consider the job of keeping 
watch on how the pie is divided impor- 
tant enough to have or share a full- 
time representative in the capital. 

Sheer Frustration. Unlike the afflu- 
ent and aggressive contact men main- 
tained in Washington by business and 
labor, the discreet university lobbyists 
are less concerned with shaping new 
legislation than with helping their schools 
take advantage of laws already on the 
books. Typical of these college repre- 
sentatives is Mark Ferber, 36, a Ph. D. 
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FERBER 
Just reading, writing and ‘rithmetic. 
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in political science from U.C.L.A., who 
represents the nine campuses of the 
University of California. Ferber defines 
his job as mainly “just reading bills and 
advising the university on what effect 
they will have.” Rowan Wakefield, who 
represents the State University of New 
York and its 58 branches, also advises 
campus officials back home on Washing- 
ton trends, and speaks of “the sheer frus- 
tration of trying to keep informed on 
the huge federal programs in education.” 

Schools unable to maintain their own 
capital representatives can now turn 
instead to a growing number of Wash- 
ington firms that call themselves “edu- 
cational consultants.” One such com- 
pany was formed recently by Edgar B. 
Cale, former vice chancellor for the 
University of Pittsburgh. “We don't 
contemplate pressuring Congressmen at 
present,” he says. “We'll take what's on 
the books and that’s plenty.” Still an- 
other educational consultant is Leo S. 
Tonkin Associates, which recently hired 
as associate director a young man with 
a promising future in Washington cir- 
cles—Luci’s fiancé Pat Nugent. 

Not Evil, Inept. Many major institu- 
tions, such as Harvard and Chicago, as- 
sume that the prestige of their faculties 
is sufficient to get a normal share of fed- 
eral research grants. Academic lobby- 
ists, sniffs Charles Daly, Chicago's vice 
president for public affairs, “are like all 
lobbyists, appallingly bad—not bad in 
the sense of being evil, just inept.” Inept 
or not, many a smaller college has ap- 
parently decided that the Washington 
consultant may be the only way to 
attract the Government's attention when 
the money is being passed around. 





STUDENTS 
The Hobbit Habit 


Holden Caulfield is a moldy fig: the 
Lord of the Flies has been swatted. 
This year, the unquestioned literary god 
on college campuses is a three-foot-high 
creature with long curly hair on his 
feet, a passion for six vast meals a 
day, and the improbable name of Frodo 
Baggins. And would you believe that 
Frodo is a hobbit? 

Hairy feet and all, Frodo Baggins is 
the reluctant hero of this year’s “In” 
book—a_ three-volume fantasy called 
The Lord of the Rings. Written by 
J.R.R. Tolkien, 74. a retired Oxford 
philologist, the Rings trilogy was first 
published in the U.S. twelve years ago, 
had a small but dedicated coterie of 
admirers, including Poet W. H. Auden 
and Critic C. S. Lewis, but languished 
largely unread until it was reprinted 
last year in two paperback editions. 


Out of loyalty to the author, true-blue Rings 
fanciers ignore the edition published by Ace 
Books, Inc., which was not authorized by 
Tolkien, and favor instead the version brought 
out by Ballantine Books and personally ap 
proved by him 
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TOLKIEN 
Hail, O long-haired toe! 


Since then, campus booksellers have 
been hard put to keep up with the 
demand, At the Princeton bookstore, 
says one salesman, it is the “biggest 
seller since Lord of the Flies.” 

Orcs & Ringwraiths. A fairytale for 
adults blown up to epic proportions, 
The Lord of the Rings tells how Frodo 
becomes heir to a magic ring that 
would, in the hands of Sauron the Dark 
Lord, give him domination over Middle- 
earth. A clever old wizard called Gan- 
dalf the Grey persuades Frodo to de- 
stroy the ring by carrying it to Sauron’s 
domain of Mordor and then dropping 
it into the impenetrable Cracks of 
Doom. On his long journey, Frodo is 
aided by a variety of elves and dwarves, 
set upon by horrid, yellow-toothed Ores, 
nine Ringwraiths riding dark horses, a 
giant spider, and other henchmen of 
Sauron. His quest is over when the 
Dark Lord is finally destroyed during 
the bloody War of the Ring. 

The hobbit habit seems to be almost 
as catching as LSD. On many U.S. cam- 
puses, buttons declaring FRODO LIVES 
and GO GO GANDALF—frequently writ- 
ten in Elvish script—are almost as com- 
mon as football letters. Tolkien fans 
customarily greet each other with a 
hobbity kind of greeting (“May the hair 
on your toes grow ever longer”), toss 
fragments of hobbit language into their 
ordinary talk. One favorite word is 
mathom, meaning something one saves 
but doesn’t need, as in “I've just got 
to get rid of all these mathoms,” Per- 
manently hooked Ringworms frequently 
memorize long passages from the trilo- 
gy and learn how to write Tengwar 
or Certar, two peculiar and ancient- 
looking scripts that Tolkien invented 
on behalf of his mythical creatures. The 
most ardent readers of all are likely 
to join the nation’s fast-growing Tol- 
kien Society of America, which pub- 
lishes magazines containing learned dis- 
quisitions on the elaborate genealogies 
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You’re looking at 16th-Century Italian men’s fashion 
through 10 pieces of PPG Float Glass 


Fine details will tell you it’s of Italian origin, 

in spite of its Conquistador look. You can see every 
detail as though there were nothing between it and the 
camera. That's the fantastic clarity of PPG Float 


the new glass from Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. ® 
It’s made by floating liquid glass on a bath of 
molten metal. Hence the name-—and the amazing qualities 
that are stirring the interest of architects, mirror G 
manufacturers and automakers. : 

Pittsburgh 
Many 1966 cars are using PPG Float Glass. You'll be Plate Glass 
seeing more of it wherever the utmost in quality glass is Company, 
required. PPG makes the glass that makes the difference. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Left: This is how the photograph of the morion helmet and 
breastplate was taken through 10 pieces of PPG Float Glass. 
From the Robert Abels Collection. 











With Culligan soft water, the only ring 
in the bathtub is around your finger 


Where a ring should be. With soft water, there's no soap curd or greasy film left behind to form a ring in the bathtub. All 
the harsh hardness impurities that create curd and scum have been automatically removed. But a ringless bathtub is only 
one of the countless benefits you enjoy with soft water. Silken soft water thoroughly cleanses your skin, helps keep it 
looking fresh and clear. Your hair shampoos cleaner and softer, dries to a lustrous radiance. Soft water takes the hard 
labor out of household chores. And on washday you can actually sme// how much cleaner your laundry comes out of 
the dryer. Call and say, “Hey Culligan Man!" After you've given him a ring, you'll be well rid of the one in your bathtub. 






Automatic Models—you can buy or 
rent them. Portable Exchange Service 
with no investment, popular rates. 


... THE WORLD-WIDE WATER CONDITIONING PEOPLE 


Culligan Inc. and franchised dealers in United States, Canada, Europe, Latin America, Asia, Australia» Home Office: Northbrook, Illinois « Franchises available, 


and intricate rules of grammar that the 
author attached as appendices to the 
trilogy. 

Boo the Villain. Tolkien himself de- 
nies that there is any “inner meaning 
or message” in the Ring cycle, and 
many students take on a muzzy, Middle- 
earth look when they try to explain its 
appeal. To some, it is a poetic portrayal 
of the times, with Sauron and his de- 
structive threat seen as an analogy to 
atomic war. For others, the Frodo saga 
represents a way to escape the mundane 
realities of life. “I'd like to live in the 
hobbit world because this world is so 
foul,” says Marilyn Nulman, who works 
at the Harvard bookstore. Another en- 
thusiast likes the Rings’ old-fashioned 
moral simplicity: “You cheer the hero 
and boo the villain.” Whatever the rea- 
sons, Frodo seems here to stay. As one 
mother put it when she bought the 
trilogy for her freshman daughter, “Go- 
ing to college without Tolkien is like 
going without sneakers.” 





This year, for example. only 434.000 
freshmen can be admitted to the na- 
tion’s institutes of higher learning. The 
number of high school graduates is 
more than 2,700,000, twice last year’s 
record total. In part. the sudden increase 
reflects the coming to maturity of a 
postwar baby crop. but much of it is 
due to one of Nikita Khrushchev’s colos- 
sal mistakes. In 1958 he decreed that 
high school students must work two 
days a week in factories, which meant 
adding an eleventh year to the curricu- 
lum. Factory managers complained that 
the students were a liability not an as- 
set. So two years ago, Russia scrapped 
the system and went back to the old 
ten-year plan—with the result that this 
spring not one but two grades reached 
graduation. 

Even at the best of times, the Soviet 


student faces the kind of admissions 
ordeal that makes getting into Har- 
vard seem as easy as signing up for 


first grade in public school. Most uni- 
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RUSSIAN STUDENTS TAKING TESTS 
Ordeal in paradise. 


Exam Fever in Russia 


In city, town and village across the 
vast plains, students last week burned 
the midnight oil as they crammed for 
university entrance exams. Providing 
moral support. their parents besieged 
admissions officers with pleading 
grams, desperately sought out the help 
of influential friends in politics or gov- 
ernment. Doctors suddenly found them- 
selves busy trying to stamp out an epi- 
demic of youthful exhaustion and nerv- 
ous tension. 

Far worse than the admissions crush 
at the Ivies or Oxbridge, so it seems, is 
the placement struggle currently taking 
place in that. self-styled educational 
paradise, the Soviet Union. Although 
Russia claims to spare no rubles when 
it comes to schooling, its universities 
and technical institutes are sadly inade- 
quate to meet the national demand. 


tele- 
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versity candidates sweat through ten 
or more zachety, or trial tests, before 
being allowed to take the major exams 
given by the government during June 
and July, Moreover, even a top grade 
is no guarantee of admission. Students 
with 


some factory or military experi- 
ence have an edge in the selection: 
so especially have those with a well- 


placed friend in the party apparatus. 

A university diploma. as every Soviet 
schoolboy knows, is an essential pass- 
port to a white-collar job and ultimate 
success. Inevitably, the competition for 
college has led to a displeasing amount 
of corruption. This spring, reported 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, 32. students 
were expelled from the Armenian state 
university in Erivan when authorities 
discovered that they had gained their 
admission through political influence 
and faked records, and had not passed 
a single entrance test. 





Reliability 
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Greyhound Van services. 
and you get it when you 
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Reliability means service you can de 
pend on. Reliability in long distance and 
local moving. Reliability in packing and 
storage. Reliability is what you get when 
you call your Greyhound Van Lines agent 


and ‘‘leave the moving to us.’’ Or write 
13 £. Lake St., Northlake, Ill. 60164. 
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MEDICINE 





PATHOLOGISTS 


Antitrust & Ethics 

The 4,500 members of the College of 
American Pathologists, said the U.S. 
Department of Justice, have been per- 
forming improper surgery on patients’ 
pocketbooks. They have been conspir- 
ing to set unduly high prices on such 
services as urinalyses and blood tests, 
and they have tried to drive nonmem- 
bers out of the lucrative lab business. 
With those harsh charges, Justice De- 
partment lawyers asked the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Chicago to prescribe a 
whole new set of business ethics for the 
busy pathologists. 

Noting that there are some 20,000 
commercial medical laboratories in the 
U.S., which do an annual business of 
$3 billion, the Government alleged that 
“virtually all” of the labs are owned by 
members of the college; it claimed that 
all such labs have agreed not to com- 
pete, Further, said the Justice Depart- 
ment, the college does not permit its 
members to work for any lab that is 
not run by pathologists for the profit of 
pathologists. Thus no member patholo- 
gists may be employed by commercial 
labs run by chemists, biologists or even 
by physicians who are not pathologists. 

The college, as might be expected, 
sees its actions in a different light. It 
holds that its main purpose is to enforce 
standards through its code of ethics. 
And that code says that no pathologist 
shall practice in any lab where the boss 
is not a pathologist; others might not 
live up to the college’s code. The Gov- 
ernment, said Oliver Neibel, executive 
director of and general counsel to the 
college, has taken the first step in its 
campaign of “harassment of the entire 
medical profession.” The suit was filed, 
he said, to put pressure on doctors al- 
ready overburdened by Medicare. 

The Justice Department insisted that 
it had filed suit to exert another kind 
of pressure. It asked that the defend- 
ant be “ordered and directed to take 
all action adjudged necessary to re- 
store competition to the commercial 
medical laboratory industry in the 
United States.” 


EXERCISE 
Is It That Good for You? 


Most Americans willingly accept the 
notion that physical fitness is valuable 
for just about everyone. Now, Stanford 
University Drs, Jose Montero and Ken- 
neth Smyth have the audacity to won- 
der if it is such a good thing. 

They searched the available litera- 
ture and found two foreign studies sug- 
gesting that physical activity might in- 
deed increase life expectancy. Then they 
searched a little further and found an 
American study that showed that it 
does nothing of the sort. Is there any 
tic-up between exercise and disease? 
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“Apparently susceptibility to most dis- 
eases has no relationship to fitness,” 
they concluded from their research. Ex- 
ercise, they suggest in the current Jour- 
nal of the Association for Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation, is certainly not 
“a universal panacea.” 

The Stanford medics hastened to ex- 
plain that they recognized that “as a 
result of President Eisenhower's heart 
attack, his devotion to golf and Dr. 
Paul Dudley White, we are now ac- 
cumulating fairly substantial evidence 
that physical activity will prevent or 
retard certain types of cardiovascular 





SMYTH RUNNING 


disease.” And “almost everyone agrees 
that graded exercise will enhance recov- 
ery from most traumatic and surgical 
conditions.” What the two were arguing 
was that widespread and unquestioning 
acceptance of exercise has impeded the 
sort of research that would help give 
doctors the knowledge that they need 
to prescribe the right activity in the 
right amounts for the right patient. The 
team is not saying current standards for 
physical fitness are wrong. “We're ques- 
tioning them,” says Dr. Montero. 

And they are not taking any chances 
in the process. Montero still swims half 
a mile three times a week, and Smyth 
runs a mile every evening. 


RESEARCH 
Dogs, Death & Smoking 


Medical researchers have tried for 
years to train laboratory animals to 
smoke. And as if in testament to the ani- 
mals’ innate wisdom, the training always 
failed. It did, that is, until Dr. Oscar 
Auerbach, a pathologist at the East 
Orange, N.J., Veterans Administration 
Hospital, finally found a way to force the 





habit. In relentless pursuit of a sure link 
between lung damage and smoking, Dr. 
Auerbach turned on man’s best friend, 
specifically the trusting little beagle. 
Willingly Hooked. For his experi- 
ments, he told the A.M.A., he opened 
the throats of nine males and one fe- 
male with a tracheostomy. When they 
were accustomed to breathing through 
the permanent holes in their necks, the 
dogs were hooked up to a smoking ma- 
chine every morning and afternoon, Aft- 
er a Cigarette was lit, the dogs were 
permitted to inhale at will. After five 
straight puffs, they were given a few 
breaths of fresh air. They were broken 
in gently on just one filter-tip cigarette 
for the first few days; after seven 
months they had worked up to as many 
as a dozen regular-length non-filters a 
day. Beagles were chosen because their 
lung structure resembles humans’, and 
the twelve-cigarette daily dosage was 
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MONTERO SWIMMING 
Taking no chances in the process. 


considered the equivalent of heavy 
smoking in a man. 

Like any small boy, the beagles re- 
acted to the initial cigarettes with tears 
and redness of the eyes, coughing and, 
sometimes, nausea. After a few weeks, 
many of them seemed to have developed 
a taste for tobacco, They wagged their 
tails and jumped willingly into the box 
where they were hooked up. Then, on 
the 24th day of the experiment, the 
first dog died. The second died 205 
days later, and three more died before 
the experiment was ended after 14 
months. The remaining five were sacri- 
ficed for autopsies. Ten nonsmoking 
control dogs, two of them with trache- 
ostomies, were also sacrificed, 

Massive Damage. Post-mortems re- 
vealed that the lungs of the nonsmokers 
were entirely healthy. Damage to the 
smokers’ lungs was massive. The lung 
tissue of the last two to die spontane- 
ously was so completely destroyed that 
doctors had difficulty evaluating what 
had happened. In the others, reported 
Dr. Auerbach, the changes in the lungs 
were remarkably similar to the effects 
of emphysema in man. The experiment 
had not continued long enough to see 
whether cancer would develop. 

Critics, including the Tobacco Insti- 
tute Inc., as well as many doctors, quick- 
ly pointed out that beagles are not 
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humans, and more important, that hu- 
mans smoke differently. They rarely in- 
hale five times in a row, and they nor- 
mally do not smoke butts down to less 
than a quarter of an inch, as the dogs 
did. Nonetheless, the dead beagles pro- 
vided the first controlled experimental 
evidence of the relationship of ciga- 
rettes to lung damage. 


DOCTORS 
The Paris Patrol 


Paris has plenty of doctors—during 
daylight hours. From 8 in the evening 
until 8 the next morning, the doctors in- 
sist on their privacy; medical help be- 
comes harder to find than a polite cab 
driver. To Parisians the scarcity has 
sometimes meant long hours of pain, or 
even death. 

It is the kind of situation that the 
medical profession might be expected 
to remedy, and an enterprising young 
French doctor finally decided to do 
just that. Impressed when he got near- 
instant service one night from a radio- 
dispatched plumber, he wondered why 
pipes should be better cared for than 
patients. His answer: radio-dispatched 
doctors as part of the “S O S” service 
that already was providing Paris with 
plumbers and other fix-it aid in re- 
sponse to phone calls. 

In the first three weeks, an average 
of 20 emergencies a night have been 
handled by the five doctors on patrol, 
and the public loudly approves the new 
setup. Other Parisian doctors are as de- 
lighted as the emergency patients. The 
SO S service allows them to choose to 
stay home even if a personal patient 
is stricken. 

There is no danger to their prac- 
tice since S O S doctors are forbid- 
den to see the patient in daylight hours. 
Instead, they charge a flat $10 per call 
plus the cost of medicine, then write 
a letter to the patient’s regular doc- 
tor the next morning, informing him 
of the treatment given. It is all work- 
ing so well that a group of Rome doc- 
tors has already arrived in Paris to 
study the procedure. 

The only ones to find any fault at all 
are the medical societies. Since S O § is 
an advertised service, the societies claim 
that the doctors involved are practicing 


medicine commercially. The doctors re- | 


spond that they are treating patients 
who otherwise are ignored. As for the 
commercialism charge, the S O § doc- 
lors are trying to sidestep it by keeping 
their names secret. 

Public and press are outspokenly on 
their side, and last week the prestig- 
ious French Conseil de L’Ordre Na- 
tional des Médecins was showing signs 
of bending to popular pressure. Though 
the Conseil had first threatened to block 
the whole operation, it now seems will- 
ing to give the S O S doctors offi- 
cial sanction as a registered group, To 
pleased Parisians, that meant that emer- 
gency night medical aid would remain 
just a phone call away. 
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ESPITE SOME RECENT “potholes” in the eco- 
nomic roadway, the nation’s longest, unin- 
terrupted boom in history continues. 

But there are some disturbing signs that this 
prosperity is producing its own malady: we’ve diagnosed it as “boom fatigue.” 

“Boom fatigue” comes from too much business, taken too fast, without 
adequate planning and thought for tomorrow. It shows up in the production 
manager who slights the “‘people”’ part of his job in the rush of getting more 
product out; in the salesman who skips calls on his smaller accounts because 
he’s just heard his line is back-ordered. It can pop up anywhere in a com- 
pany with symptoms showing that in the press of increased business, a man 
has lost some of his attention to detail and profit-orientation. 

As we remind our people, the habits a company develops in the current 
prosperity will live for years to come. Good habits will help prolong its pros- 
perity, but the bad ones will soon slow its progress in a tighter economy. In 
fact, the antidote to “boom fatigue” is itself a habit: self-discipline. And 
that’s a good one, for individuals and companies alike. 





* % * 


Last month, we had the satisfaction of sponsoring a seminar that brought 17 
leading authorities on thermal flooding, a relatively new method of oil recovery, 
together before an audience of almost 400 petroleum engineers from all over 
the world. The all-day seminar explored the economics and techniques of in- 
creasing the recovery of heavy-gravity oil by the injection of hot water, steam 
or other thermal methods. Industry authorities hailed the Rockwell Thermal 
Recovery Seminar as the largest, most significant meeting on the subject, on 
which relatively little technical information had been available heretofore. It 
proves once again that a responsible, interested supplier—our valves are used 
extensively in oil production—can be the catalyst that advances a whole indus- 
try’s understanding of new technology. 


* * * 


Our normal, day to day service to the oil industry recently had a unique side 
benefit for one of our customers. Our Valve Division salesman in the Houma, 
Louisiana, area uses a float plane to reach otherwise inaccessible customers in 
the lake country of the Delta. On one of his recent flights, he spotted an isolated 
gas well afire on a bayou: thinking he could shut down the well himself, he landed 
on the water nearby, but couldn’t taxi close enough to the burning dock. So he 
quickly notified the well’s owners, who dispatched a crew to put the fire out. The 
fast action averted extensive damage and severe economic loss. 


oe * * 


Latest in the parade of new products introduced by our Power Tool Division 
is a powerful, all-purpose plane for builders and woodworking shops. It’s 
been dubbed the ‘Wood Hog” by those who’ve used it, and for good reason: 
it will take a 4” cut off a 3” board in one, fast pass. 


* * * 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
makers of measurement and control devices, instruments, and power tools for 22 basic markets. 
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COLLECTORS 


Far Out to Jail 

With André Malraux, France's Min- 
ister of Culture, adoration of art knows 
no bounds. He has put Mare Chagall’s 
lovers on the ceiling of the Paris Opéra, 
Maillol bronzes in the Tuileries gardens, 
Masson's abstracts in the dome of the 
Comédie Francaise. He has washed the 
face of Paris from a dingy grey to 
honey-colored sandstone, and his art 
history, Voices of Silence, was a monu- 
ment to a world he saw as “a museum 
without walls.” 

Nearly forgotten nowadays is the fact 
that Malraux’s passion for art once led 
him to commit an act of downright 
thievery that got him arrested, The in- 
cident, a cause célébre in 1923, has 
popped up again with the publication in 
France of the memoirs of his ex-wife 
Clara, and a biography by Walter Lan- 
glois subtitled Indochina Adventure. 

Without a Sou. At the time of the 
adventure, Malraux was a 22-year-old 
cubist poet. He and Clara were very 
broke. following a highly unartistic at- 
tempt to make a killing on the Bourse. 
Intrigued by archaeology, especially by 
a little-known Cambodian temple called 
Bantéay Srei on the way to Angkor Vat, 
Malraux got permission from the French 
colonial administration to explore. Off 
they went first-class—without a sou for 
the return trip, When they finally found 
Bantéay Srei, says Clara, “It was a kind 
of Trianon in the jungle.” 

They set about some 
lition, using saws they had brought 
from France. These broke, recalls 
Clara, but it turned out that ropes were 
all it took to topple the uncemented, 
nearly life-size devatas, or guardian god- 
desses, from their niches. The statuary 
was then smuggled back to Pnom Penh 
by riverboat. Malraux was met by curi- 
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CLARA & MALRAUX [(C. 1925) 
Trianon in the jungle. 
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ous inspectors who had been tipped off. 
He was convicted and sentenced to 
three years in prison. 

While Malraux sweltered, awaiting a 
hearing on his appeal. Clara hurried 
back to Paris where she got a petition 
from impressionable intellectuals urging 
the French colonial government to 
spare him. The signatures included An- 
dré Gide, Francois Mauriac, André 
Maurois. Louis Aragon, André Breton 
and old Anatole France. The upshot 
was a reduction of Malraux’s sentence 
to one year, which colonial authorities 
quietly did not bother to enforce. 

Dreamy Fiction. Malraux himselt 
gave a dreamily fictional account of his 
brush with the law in his 1930 adventure 
novel, The Royal Way. There, his hero 
Claude takes it all with existential calm: 
“Thanks to the fallen stone, he was 
suddenly in harmony with the forest 
and the temple. He pictured the three 
stones as they had been, one above the 
other; the two dancing girls were some 
of the purest work he had ever seen. 
Well, the next thing was to load them 
onto the carts.” 

Neither latter-day account of the 
Cambodia caper is written in spite. 
Langlois cites the run-in with the laws 
of French colonial bureaucracy as the 
start of Malraux’s fervent anti-colo- 
nialism. Indeed, he did return to Indo- 
china to start an independence move- 
ment, beginning his long flirtation with 
revolutionaries that led him to fight in 
China during the 1920s and Spain in 
the 1930s. Clara is hardly bitter; she 
even seeks to justify the theft. “Love,” 
says she, “gives one rights.” 


PAINTING 


Chanties in Color 

What Walt Whitman called “meas- 
ureless oceans of space” swelled across 
the background of most 19th century 
U.S. painting. Whether seas of grass or 
prairies of briny waves, the American 
wilderness seemed to have only distant 
dimensions. The way to conquer that 
expanse was to shrink it to human scale 
and bring man to the foreground of 
the new nation’s wide horizons. Wins- 
low Homer set out to bring the Ameri- 
can vista into focus. 

Image of Man. Unlike Western artists 
spellbound by the herculean Rockies, 
Homer mapped the more mercurial 
Eastern seacoast. From the Adirondack 
lakes, he followed streams in his fish- 
ing scenes down to where lonely dory- 
men bobbed on the icy Atlantic banks 
and sailors were blown through tropical 
cays. Ever present in Homer is the 
imminence of brewing noreasters and 
hurricanes. But in fair weather or foul, 
Homer insisted on the image of man 
prevailing against nature. 

Homer became one of the U.S.’s fa- 
vorite artists; he still is. Last week ex- 
hibitions of his work opened at Bow- 





HOMER CARICATURED BY HOMER 
Preserved in salt. 


doin College in Brunswick, Me., and 
Buffalo, N.Y.’s Albright-Knox Art Gal- 
lery. Despite his popularity, the artist 
quit New York City in 1883 for a wave- 
washed promontory in Maine called 
Prouts Neck. There the lifelong bachelor 
worked in a cliffside clapboard studio. 
Despite his old saltitude, he ordered his 
natty wardrobe from Brooks Brothers 
and purchased $40 worth of fine Ja- 
maican rum a month from Boston's 
fancy S. S. Pierce for his hourly tots. 
He maintained, despite his absence, 
membership in the rarefied Century 
Club. Preserved in the sea air, Homer 
died at 74 in 1910, irritated on his 
deathbed that he did not live longer 
than his father’s and grandfather's 89 
years, 

That Duck Pond. From the solemn 
solidity of his oils to the airy sprinkle 
of his watercolors (see opposite page), 
Homer made reality serve his intense 
colorism. From the late 1880s on, wher- 
ever he traveled, he snapped away with 
his Eastman Kodak No. |. Using photos 
and drawing upon his early training as 
a lithographer, he captured actuality, 
studied its nature, and then bent it to 
his artist's will, In The Lookout, 
Homer used a Maine neighbor, John 
Gatchell, as his oilskinned model. He 
rummaged junk shops to find the bell 
that served to symbolize a stalwart ship 
struggling across a boiling sea, only 
visible itself as a glimpse of whitecaps. 
It is a distant and different sea that 
splashes in watercolors in Shell Heap, 
with an angler bending to his catch 
while the breezy skies of Florida seem 
to whip palm fronds into an ominous 
rattle. 

Yet it is still the sea—the element 
he came to know so familiarly that he 
could refer to it with the authority ol 
a King Canute as “that duck pond.” 
Because of such mastery, his art sings 
chanties that help men endure and enjoy 
what they cannot control themselves. 
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MARITIME ROMANCE 
BY WINSLOW HOMER 





With a shout, a bearded seafarer on watch evokes a mood 


of many oceans in “The Lookout; All's Well” (1896). 





With wind-swayed palms and fluid 
“Shell Heap” (1904) made a we 
omer ideal subject at Homer's Florida retreat 
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If Rose’s is made for gimlets, 
what's it doing ina whiskey sour? 
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The gimlet recipe is on every Rose’s Lime Juice bottle. Dis- 
played proudly, like a family crest. One part Rose's to 4 or 5 
parts gin or vodka. Beautifully stated. 

Yet, we understand a goodly number are using our Rose’s 
in their whiskey sours. Why? 

Is it because they feel there is no lime juice like Rose's? 
Anywhere? They are quite right. 

Rose’s is made of limes grown in Dominica, a lush, tropical 
West Indian island. These are tropical yellow limes. Superbly 
tart-sweet. Not too sour like untropical green limes. Not too 
sweet like ordinary bottled lime. Better. Much. 

It has been said that Rose’s adds a calypso beat to a drink. 
Play some in a whiskey sour: 4 parts whiskey (or scotch), 1 
part Rose's. Shake with ice. Strain. Pour. 

Dance. 





SCIENCE 





SPACE 
Taming Liquid Hydrogen 

The giant spacecraft was sent aloft to 
conduct only one experiment. And after 
only four orbits, it disintegrated in flight. 
For all the brevity of its mission, though, 
the flight of the 29-ton S-IV B vehicle 
last week was singularly important. It 
gave anxious earthbound scientists their 
first close look at the behavior of liquid 
hydrogen in space. 

Liquid hydrogen is the most effective 
rocket fuel ever developed. Some 40% 
more powerful than the kerosene fuel 
used in the Saturn booster, it will place 
the Apollo spacecraft in earth orbit, 
then be used again in the same flight to 
hurl the spaceship toward the moon. 
The trouble is, its virtues are not bought 
cheaply, Its extreme volatility and the 
— 423° F. temperature necessary to keep 
it in liquid form make it difficult to deal 
with both on the ground and in space. 
NASA spacemen had theorized that once 
weightless in orbit, liquid hydrogen 
would scatter around its fuel tank in an 
uneven mixture of liquid and gas. And 
unless liquid hydrogen can be kept at 
the bottom of the tank, it cannot reach 
the valves through which it is pumped 
to the combustion chamber. 

Big Question. Under such conditions, 
how could an engine in orbit be restart- 
ed for a flight to the moon? Engineers 
speculated that if an Apollo vehicle were 
accelerated slightly, the inertia of the 
liquid hydrogen would force it toward 
the bottom of the tank. To provide that 
acceleration, they installed controllable, 
backward-pointing vents at the top of 
the S-IV B’s fuel tanks. They hoped that 
the gases gradually produced by the 
evaporating liquid fuel and oxidizer 
could be released into space to provide 
slight thrust and acceleration. 

A big question remained: would the 
theory prove practical in space? To find 
out, NASA engineers installed television 
cameras inside the S-IV B's hydrogen 
fuel tank. All through the acceleration 
of blast-off, and while the Saturn I first 
stage was pushing the S-IV B aloft, the 
TV screens at the Houston control cen- 
ter showed the liquid hydrogen settled 
and calm on the bottom of the tank, its 
surface barely rippling. After the first 
stage had dropped away and the S-IV B’s 
engine was fired to insert it into orbit, 
the level of the liquid hydrogen could 
be seen dropping rapidly as fuel was 
consumed in the combustion chamber. 

No Sloshing. Then, with the S-IV B in 
orbit and its engine shut down, the TV 
screens showed a weird transformation 
in the fuel tank. Now weightless, glob- 
ules of liquid hydrogen ripped loose 
from the churning surface and began to 
drift upward. Ground controllers imme- 
diately radioed signals that opened the 
S-IV B’s tank vents, allowing escaping 
gases to accelerate the vehicle slightly. 
On the screen, the globs could be seen 
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obediently settling back to the surface. 
“It looks calm,” the controllers report- 
ed. “It's behaving itself. There’s no 
sloshing.” 

With its tank vents still spewing tiny 
jets of gas, the slowly accelerating 
S-IV B was then put through a simulated 
engine restart. Valves at the bottom of 
the tank opened, allowing liquid hydro- 
gen to flow into the combustion cham- 
ber. Clearly visible on TV, the dwindling 
fuel hugged the bottom of the tank, its 
surface calm. 

NASA scientists were still not satis- 
fied. During the S-IV B’s third orbit, they 
allowed the liquid hydrogen to run 
rampant by rapidly reducing pressure 
in the tank without increasing acceler- 
ation. A heavy cloud of hydrogen vapor 
billowed up, followed by large globs of 
liquid that floated around the tank and 
even covered the camera lens. Again the 
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FUEL STABILIZED BY ARTIFICIAL GRAVITY 
Accelerating to the bottom. 


vents were opened. And again they pro- 
duced acceleration that brought the 
tempest back under control. It was con- 
vincing evidence that liquid hydrogen 
has been tamed and no longer stands as 
an obstacle on the road to the moon. 


Morning for Surveyor 


As the frigid lunar night finally ended, 
sunlight once again splashed its warmth 
on the man-made visitor, Surveyor I. 
After its two-week hibernation at — 250° 
F., the spaceship showed no sign of re- 
viving. Its receiver, turned on ever since 
it landed on the moon almost four 
weeks before, seemed incapable of pick- 
ing up radioed signals and translating 
them into the commands that would 
awaken the space traveler's other instru- 
ments. Day after day, the scientists at 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pasadena 
tried to make contact; day after day, 
their only response was silence. 

Aware that the intense lunar cold 
might well have changed the operating 
frequency of Surveyor’s receiver, the 
JPL men tried varying the tuning of 
their own equipment. Still they got no 
answer. Then, last week, a signal from 
an 85-ft. parabolic antenna in Aus- 
tralia’s Tidbinbilla Valley finally got 
through—near the spaceship’s origi- 
nal frequency. Surveyor's transmitter 
obeyed the order, turned on, and re- 
ported in response to queries that all 
electrical and mechanical systems were 
functioning once more. Surveyor was 
again a fully operational spacecraft. 

Whether the rising sun had warmed 
the receiver until it drifted back toward 
its design frequency, Surveyor’s ground 
controllers could not be sure. It was also 
possible that the craft's batteries had 
been completely discharged, that they 
had to wait patiently until solar panels 
generated enough electrical current to 
replenish them with a slow, “trickle” 
charge. Either way, there was no doubt 
that Surveyor was back in action, leav- 
ing JPL with the ironic task of trying to 
figure out what assignments to give it— 
the moonship had already done so much 
that there was little left to tackle. 

Working on a leisurely schedule, Sur- 
veyor reported a new set of midday 
temperature readings and shot a short 
test series of television pictures. Addi- 
tional picture taking was put off until 
later in the lunar day, when lengthening 
shadows would bring out more detail 
and perhaps even help determine if any 
meteors had struck near by since the 
last pictures. Then suddenly, a short cir- 
cuit caused the battery temperature to 
soar to what appeared to be fatally 
high levels. Surveyor hurriedly made 
another TV sweep of the moonscape, 
and scientists resigned themselves to its 
end at last. But just as they did, in some 
miraculous fashion the temperature 
Started going down again, and the bat- 
tery once more accepted a charge. How 
long Surveyor would last and whether 
it would work again, no one could say. 
In any event, the little spaceship had 
long since accomplished its mission. 
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THE LAW 





TRIALS 
Kafka Goes to Court 


Does anyone ever get a fair trial in 
court? Though U.S. trials are aimed at 
discovering the truth and dispensing 
justice, the parties to the trials are real- 
ly seeking triumph and justification, The 
very phrase “adversary system” denotes 
a bitter duel rather than a disinterested 
inquiry. Worse, the duelers tend to in- 
dulge in trickery, and fight with “make- 
believe” evidence that often bears scant 
relation to the facts at issue. 

So charges Manhattan Lawyer James 
Marshall in Law and Psychology in 


with each individual’s “age, race, na- 
tionality, sex, profession, religion—all 
his lifetime experience.” Most people 
hear only what they want to hear. To 
an insecure professor, for example, the 
overheard phrase “ten-year plan” may 
well sound like “tenure plan.” 

After forgetting most of what he sees 
or hears “within a matter of hours or 
days,” says Marshall, a witness typically 
appears at a trial months or years later, 
retaining only his most emotional mem- 
ories. Various studies suggest that crime 
details are best recollected by “puni- 
tive’ people, notably policemen who 
yearn for convictions. Conversely, a 
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GILBERT & SULLIVAN’S TRIAL BY JURY 
The essence of trial is battle. 


Conflict (Bobbs-Merrill; $5.95). A 
leading civil rights lawyer in the 1930s, 
Marshall, 70, is a well-known political 
scientist, In his sobering new book, he 
finds the US. trial system guilty of woe- 
ful ignorance of elementary psychology. 
Not only is truth highly elusive in “a 
field dominated by hostility,” he says, 
but the law wrongly assumes that wit- 
nesses can “see accurately, hear accu- 
rately and recall accurately.” Man is 
so subjective, Marshall argues, that the 
law's naive reliance on his “factual” 
testimony is almost laughable. 

Team Trauma. As an experienced 
trial lawyer, Marshall is unsurprised 
that two witnesses rarely report the 
same set of facts about an auto acci- 
dent, “an exceedingly complex and sud- 
den occurrence taking less than ten 
seconds.” For one thing, witnesses over- 
estimate time and distance according 
to how endangered they feel. They dis- 
agree on how fast the same car was 
going by as much as 25%. Perception 
also. varies with physical condition: 
menstruating women, for example, re- 
act slowly, while older persons have 
less facility for perception of speed and 
depth. Interpretive judgments may vary 
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forgetful witness is often highly coach- 
able and potentially perjurious because 
he fears to let the side down. “These 
are adversary proceedings,” says Mar- 
shall, “and if /iis side wins, the witness 
shares in a form of social reward that 
reinforces his ‘self-constancy.’ 
Marshall even finds fault with the rules 
of direct and cross examination, which 
prevent a witness from telling any more 
than lawyers want him to tell. Spon- 
taneous narrative would be far more 
revealing and probably more accurate. 
As it stands, says Marshall, “testimony 
is constantly dissected and contradicted 
and reshaped toward partisan’ ends. 
That is the essence of a trial; it is not 
a scientific or philosophic quest for 
some absolute truth, but a bitter pro- 
ceeding in which evidence is cut into 
small pieces, distorted, analyzed, chal- 
lenged by the opposition, and recon- 
structed imperfectly in summation.” 
Collective Error. As a result, con- 
fused jurors “respond to witnesses in the 
same manner as witnesses do to the in- 
cident itself. Each juror is himself a wit- 
ness to each witness, perceiving and in- 
terpreting the testimony through the 
lenses he has ground out of his own ex- 





perience and expectations.” Prejudice 
often takes over. For example, 
involving deviants and outgroups afford 
the opportunity for projection of re- 
pressed instincts and hostility in a man- 
ner which is safe.” 

In short, says Marshall. jurors often 
wind up weighing “facts” in terms of 
emotions, and they then huddle in an 
uncomfortable jury room where “the 
mere existence of dissent rankles, and 
the desire is for uniformity.” Indeed, 
various studies show that a group of 
twelve people charged with reaching a 
rapid verdict creates almost unbearable 
pressure for consensus, Just as “no wit- 
ness wants to make a fool of himself” 
by contradicting his side, so a juror 
can rarely withstand his instinctive need 
to contorm. 

Not that Marshall wants to abolish 
juries. Experience hardly suggests that 
judges alone should have sole responsi- 
bility for denying liberty and life. In- 
stead, Marshall urges lawyers to begin 
joint research with social scientists to 
modernize court procedures—or invent 
new legal institutions “better suited to 
reality.” Whatever the solutions, he 
says, one thing is clear: “It is a Kaf- 
kaesque world in which people testify 


“cases 


to what they neither saw nor heard,” 
in which victory is “an end in itself,” 
and life, liberty, property and reputa- 


tion are “staked on bets or guesses as to 
what really happened.” 


DECISIONS 
Of Love, Kisses & Nudism 


Abstract as it may seem to many 
critics, the law is ever refreshed by 
weird conflicts that reflect the earthy 
tragicomedies of human life: 
> Greta Starks was 24 when she ac- 
quired a married admirer of S55 who 
became virtually her sole means of sup- 
port. For five years, Greta’s great and 
good friend in Detroit showered her 
with furs, furniture, a new car, a weekly 
allowance and cash enough to buy a 
house. Figuring that it was all a tax- 
free gift, Greta filed no income tax 
returns through 1958. The ever-vigilant 
Internal Revenue Service recently totted 
up Greta’s take at $64,978.41, called it 
taxable income “for services rendered,” 
and ordered her to pay $26,069.96, Hap- 
pily for all single girls in the same posi- 
tion, Judge John E. Mulroney of the 
U.S. Tax Court has just upheld Greta in 
a decision that he doggedly insists had 
nothing to do with the “propriety” of 
the situation, The judge simply believed 
Greta’s testimony that “she never con- 
sidered the money and property turned 
over to her by this man as earnings,” but 
thought of them as the fruit of “a very 
close personal relationship” based on 
“love and affection.” Ruled the judge: 
Greta “received gifts of money and prop- 
erty, and no taxable income.” 
> “The kiss was fully on the mouth,” 
admitted the plaintiff, Mary Nofsinger, 
25. “And it endured up to the time of 
the accident?” asked her ex-boyfriend's 
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lawyer. A: “Yes.” Q: “This wasn’t the | 
first time you kissed, was it?” A; “No.” 
But it was the last time with Airman 
Gary C. Hodges. As she told it, Mary 
had amiably gone along for a ride when, 
without warning, he kissed her, Smack! 
—the car wound up in a canal, Mary | 
sued him for her assorted injuries, and 
the jury awarded her $7,500. Dismayed, 
Hodges took his kissing case to Flori- 
da’s Third District Court of Appeal 
on the ground that Mary had willing- 
ly kissed back with a “reckless dis- 
regard for her safety” that made her 
guilty of contributory negligence and 
him immune to paying damages. Hodges 
lost on a technical knockout. When de- 
fendants appeal jury verdicts, ruled the 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 


Panic Buttons 

On a Los Angeles street corner last 
week. solicitors for Audience Surveys 
Inc. invited passers-by to a free “eve- 
ning of entertainment” at a theater on 
Sunset Boulevard. The entertainment 
consisted of previews of two new tele- 
Vision series, and all that the survey 
company asked of its audience was that 
each guest manipulate a rheostat-like 
dial during the show—twist it counter- 
clockwise toward “very dull” or clock- 
wise toward “very good” as the mood 
struck. On both coasts, CBS’s Program 





RANDOM CRITICS IN LOS ANGELES 


Analyzer Unit conducts similar screen- 
ings, except that CBS's sample viewers 
operate not dials but buttons—pushing 
the green one when they like what they 
sec, the red one when they don’t. This 
week the previewers will also be wired 
for sounding. Audience Surveys Inc. will 
start using a device that measures re- 
actions by electrodes attached to the 
fingers: the electrodes measure basal 
skin resistance, and if a sampler is re- 
laxed and enjoying the show, there is 
literally no sweat. 

Petticoat Slip. Such pseudoscientific 
testing of off-the-sidewalk critics has a 
great and growing impact on network 
programming decisions. Actress Chris 
Noel was dropped from CBS's forth- 
coming comedy series Pistols and Pet- 
ticoats, with the explanation that she 
“pretested™ badly. Every time blonde 
and buxom Chris came on-camera dur- 
ing the screening. there was an inex- 
plicable plunge in the graph line that 
records the composite reaction of the 
button pushers, Similarly, negative read- 
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ings caused the jettisoning of an entire 
subplot from Pistols and Petticoats, and 
the replacement of ten other projected 
series performers. The previewers have 
even assumed script control over ABC's 
new That Girl. Bowing to the graphs, 
producers have ordered rewrites that 
will emphasize the heroine's acting ca- 
reer and change her boy friend from an 
American Indian named Don Blue Sky 
to a reporter named Don Hollinger. 

TV people call the electronic pre- 
testing gimmick “The Machine’—when 
they can’t think of something worse. 
Chris Noel, who lost $20,000 in other 
TV offers while waiting for the ma- 
chine’s verdict, says bitterly: “It's one 
thing to have been a bad actress, which 
I know I wasn't, or to have someone 
like the producer tell me he didn’t like 


SHEEDY AND LONG 


ELECTRODES FOR MEASURING REACTIONS 
The word from the sidewalks. 


me. But why should some jerk they 
dragged in off the street have the right 
to push a button and say whether or 
not IT should play in the series?” Veter- 
an Producer Herbert (The Defenders) 
Brodkin wonders: “How you would en- 
joy a Broadway show if at every mo- 
ment you were conscious of having to 
push a button or turn a dial?” 

Mortality Reduction. Defenders of 
the system contend that it is economi- 
cally unavoidable. Pretesting, they say, 
is in effect prerating—a means of antic- 
ipating and then eliminating the shows 
likely to fail. This year 40% of the 
1965-66 shows went down the drain, 
and the development price of replace- 
ment programming costs a_ budget- 
breaking $50 million. Audience Sur- 
veys officials claim that their system is 
92% accurate; that is, their pretesting 
weeds out all but 8% of the shows that 
are destined to be unpopular, Yet most 
scriptwriters, performers and directors 
echo the sentiments of Producer Brod- 
kin, who argues that the system is “de- 
vised for idiots by idiots.” 

The random samplers sometimes 
have more influence over TV-series 
casting than the producers, more edit- 
ing control than the directors, and more 





say on the story line than the writers. 
Considering the crucial nature of their 
decisions, the sidewalk critics ought to 
be paid at least as much as the creative 
geniuses of the network programming 
departments. Actually, they do their 
work for free. Their only satisfaction 
comes from knowing that they, with the 
programming professionals and the 
1,200 Nielsen families whose TV sets 
are monitored by the ratings service 
(see following story), share responsibili- 
ty for the uniformly poor quality of 
network TV series. 


Tripped on the Riggings 

The dragon of televisionland is the 
Nielsen ratings service, and this spring 
its foes gleefully thought that they had 
found a white knight to slay it. Their 
champion was Richard (“Rex”) Spar- 
ger, an ex-reporter and former Okla- 
homa state legislator, who boasted pub- 
licly that he “could make a hit of 
a show that was a failure.” He also 
claimed that he had kited the ratings of 
four programs. notably last February's 
CBS special An Evening with Carol 
Channing, 

His method was to sleuth out—in a 
way still not fully known—the names 
of 58 of the super-secret Nielsen sam 
ple of 1.200 households. He mailed 
them questionnaires before the Chan- 
ning special, asked questions about the 
commercials on the show, enclosed $3 
with each questionnaire and promised 
to send the viewers another $5 each 
after they mailed in the completed form. 

The A. C. Nielsen Co.. which repeat- 
edly warns its sample audience against 
such tampering attempts, uncovered 
and thwarted Sparger’s scheme well be- 
fore the air date of the Channing show. 
Nielsen sued Sparger for $1,500,000 
for “impairment of confidence in the 


accuracy of the measurement service 
and the security of the sample.” The 
suit also charged that 1) Sparger used 


privileged information gathered as a 
onetime congressional investigator of 
the ratings industry, and 2) he “con- 
cluded that it would be possible to ob- 
tain substantial sums of money ffor 
rigging shows] on behalf of interested 
parties.” The company immediately de- 
ployed private eyes in search of those 
interested parties. 

Wait For Santa Claus. One possibil- 
ity was Charles F. Lowe, who is Car- 
ol Channing's husband, manager and 
sometime producer. In pretrial hear- 
ings, Sparger swore that he had met 
Lowe only casually, had spoken on the 
phone with him at most twice, and had 
not “received any money from Mr. 
Lowe for any purpose.” Double check- 
ing, Nielsen detectives got two deposi- 
tions to the contrary. The first, from 
Bell Telephone companies, revealed that 
Sparger and Lowe had recently ex- 


Sparger shifts around the names of the 
other three programs. Industry insiders be 
lieve he was interested primarily in the Chan- 
ning show 
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changed not two but at least 40 calls. 
The second, from a woman teller at 
Oklahoma City’s Liberty National Bank, 
disclosed that she had cashed for Spar- 
$4,000 check made out to him 


ger a 


by Lowe: she added that on the mid- | 


night before Nielsen filed suit, Sparger 
had phoned her saying “something like 
‘Santa Claus will take care of vou’ ™ 
for clamming up. 

Before these depositions came out, 


Lowe denied to the press that he had | 


ever done business with Sparger. He 
also signed an aflidavit, say Nielsen 
spokesmen. indicating that he had no 
connection with any rigging. To debate 
the contradictory evidence, lawyers for 
Nielsen, Sparger and Lowe met in Chi- 
cago over the July 4 weekend. Nielsen's 
man suggested that the company would 
drop the suit if Sparger would make a 


FRIEDMAN-ADELES 


LOWE & CHANNING 
Higher than a kite. 


complete, Nielsen-ghosted public con- 
fession of his activities and Lowe would 
pay $100,000 to cover the company’s 
expenses in the case. Sparger and Lowe 
rejected the terms; with that, Nielsen 
publicly showed off a microfilm of the 
Sparger-Lowe check and the damning 
depositions, 

Who Needed Help? In reply, Lowe 
contended that his $4,000 payment to 
Sparger was only for a survey of the 
show's “commercial effectiveness,” pre- 
sumably by polling viewers. Such an 
analysis is commonly made by sponsors 
if not by producers. In any case, Lowe 
noted, it is “ridiculous and incredible 
to believe that Carol Channing should 
need any help,” because in both the 
Nielsen and Arbitron ratings, her spe- 
cial outdrew the second-place show in 
the time slot by millions of viewers. And 
even if somebody wished to rig the rat- 
ings, it would seem ridiculous for him 
to pay by check. 

Nielsen’s chief trial lawyer, George 
McBurney, conceded that his evidence 
so far is only circumstantial. “But you've 
got to admit,” he added, “that it’s pretty 
good. And this is just the start.” 
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CONDUCTORS 


Almost Like Bernstein 

Mellowness and maturity have come 
to that jack-of-all-musical-trades, Andre 
Previn. He is 37 years old, and it is hard 
to believe that he was about half that 
age when MGM in 1948 assigned him to 
compose, score and direct the music for 
a $3,000,000 Jeanette MacDonald mov- 
ie. Since then, he has plucked four Os- 
cars for scoring Gigi, Porgy and Bess, 
Irma La Douce and My Fair Lady. 
Now Previn is changing, and so is his 
career. “The boy-wonder thing is over,” 
he mused last week. “I have decided to 
concentrate on conducting to the exclu- 
sion of the Hollywood thing.” 

Previn has signed to conduct 60 con- 
certs with various U.S. orchestras in 
the 1966-67 season, eight with the 
Houston Symphony. In two of the con- 
certs, he will play the piano and con- 
duct from the keyboard. He is also 
composing his first Broadway musical, 
Coco, about the life of 83-year-old 
Parisian Designer Coco Chanel, in 
which he is collaborating with Alan Jay 
Lerner. He has contracted with RCA 
Victor Red Seal to score either two pop 
or two jazz albums a year, and to do 
four conducting jobs a year. 

Freedom to Fail. Ironically, Previn 
is drifting away from Hollywood just 
when he is in greatest demand, and can 
name his own price and property. Yet 
he has not made the leap without a net. 
With Wife Dory, a former MGM lyri- 
cist, he is committed to write an 18- 
song musical score for Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips, a movie starring Richard Bur- 
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PREVIN AT HOME 
So long Hollywood, hello purity. 
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ton. And he will score two films, The 
Graduate and Catch-22, directed by 
his close pal Mike Nichols. Previn fig- 
ures that he can do all this with half of 
one hand, while bearing down on stage, 
podium and recording studio. “Now, at 
least, I am responsible for my own mis- 
takes,” he says. “It’s better than all 
those years when I was going from Las- 
sie to Debbie Reynolds.” Of course, be- 
tween the dogs and Debbies he man- 
aged to earn enough cash to give him 
the new freedom to fail. 

He probably doesn’t know the mean- 
ing of the word. Son of a Berlin piano 
teacher who immigrated to the U.S. 
when Andre was nine, he has made a 
success of all the many keys he touched. 
Previn studied classical music under 
Italian Composer-Conductor Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, did considerable 
moonlighting in Hollywood, “cheating 
every minute.” With a friend, Composer 
Lukas Foss, he recorded all the four- 
hand piano music of Mozart. He wrote 
a symphony and a quantity of piano 
works and chamber music. He did the 
arrangements for several bestselling jazz 
albums. And he fared well as guest con- 
ductor of several symphonies. 

His idol and guide has been Leonard 
Bernstein, who showed that the com- 
posers and conductors of popular music 
could emulate the classical artists—and 
vice versa—without getting laughs. 
Says Previn: “Bernstein has made it 
possible not to specialize in one area of 
music. You no longer have to do just 
Broadway shows, or movies, or con- 
duct—you can do any or all of them.” 

Pride & Prejudice. Despite his virtu- 
osity, Previn’s reputation in serious mu- 
sic circles was tarnished by his Holly- 
wood glitter. “Wherever I went to con- 
duct,” he complains, “it) was always 
‘Hollywood's Andre Previn came here 
last week and To have written a 
Broadway score is O.K., even admira- 
ble; having played a lot of jazz is O.K., 
but less admirable. But somehow, hav- 
ing worked in Hollywood is like being a 
well-known whore.” 

Previn won purity when he was in- 
vited to conduct the Houston Sym- 
phony four years ago. The city, with 
plenty of fierce pride in its fine orches- 
tra and practically no prejudice against 
Hollywood, gave him high critical ac- 
claim, has invited him back to con- 
duct every year since then. Now he is 
the only guest conductor scheduled to 
lead the Houston Symphony, and no- 
body will be the least bit surprised if he 
eventually replaces 66-year-old Conduc- 
tor Sir John Barbirolli, Previn does not 
expect that any of this will turn his 
head, which might be on a swivel by 
now. Conducting is the only phase of 
music in which he feels he has yet to 
prove himself. “I'm not so conceited as 
to go on conducting if everyone thinks 
I'm no good,” he sighs. “I have to have 
some kind of encouragement.” 
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RECORDER SOCIETY SESSION IN MANHATTAN 
Y‘ gotta doodle... 


INSTRUMENTS 
Pipe with a Pedigree 


This summer, in such diverse settings 
as a Universalist church on Cape Cod, 
a 16th century hacienda near Taxco, 
Mexico, and a leafy glade on the shores 
of California’s Lake Arrowhead, hun- 
dreds of amateur U.S, musicians are 
taking part in a series of workshops. 
Their subject: advanced noodling. Their 
instrument: the recorder, a kind of glo- 
rified penny whistle with a pedigree. 

Among today’s grand array of or- 
chestral instruments, the humble record- 
er—usually a foot-long wooden pipe 
with seven holes for the fingers and one 
for the thumb—looks like a pipsqueak. 
Yet its sweet warblings, wistful twitters 
and charming coos work such a Pied 
Piper spell over modern audiences that 
the recorder has become the fastest- 
rising instrument in the U.S. With more 
amateurs taking up the recorder than 
the violin, cello, viola and bass com- 
bined, the number of players has 
climbed from 100,000 in 1955 to 750,- 
000 last year. The American Recorder 
Society now boasts 53 chapters in the 
U.S. and Canada, as well as a learned 
quarterly, The American Recorder, Fo- 
cal point for much of the interest is on 
campus, where professional recorde1 
players draw packed audiences. In par- 
lors, schools and summer resorts, week- 
end musicians are meeting to play in 
everything from duets to 50-piece re- 
corder orchestras. 

As Easy as Lying. The recorder de- 
rives its name from the archaic meaning 
of the verb “record,” that is, “to sing 
like a bird.” Its origins have been traced 
to the 12th century, but its heyday came 
in the late 17th and early 18th century, 
when Bach, Purcell, Telemann, Vivaldi 
and Handel wrote a wealth of music for 
it. Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton and 
Pepys celebrated its endearing combi- 
nation of solemnity and sweetness, and 
King Henry VIIL was an avid noodler 
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FRANK TALACCI 


the mil 


The good mild taste 
of Montclair menthol and Carlton. 
It's a winning taste. Go for Montclair, 
go for Carlton, go for mild. 






Just enough 
in every puff 





SUMMER WORKSHOP AT CAPE COD 
... before you noodle. 


on his collection of 77 recorders, As or- 
chestras grew larger, however, the gen- 
tle voice of the recorder was replaced 
by the stronger tones of the transverse 
flute. Then, in the early 1920s, an Eng- 
lish musician, Arnold Dolmetsch, began ; 
making and playing recorders, and start- ~ ed 


ed a revival that spread slowly to Ger- ae 
M t i ] 


many, Switzerland, The Netherlands 
and the U.S 
Uenthol hp 


The comeback of the recorder has 
been stimulated by the resurgence of in- 
terest in baroque music. More than that, 
the instrument has several appealing 
points. It is inexpensive, ranging from 
$3 to $10 for popular home models, 
up to $700 for a seven-foot protes- 
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The light one 


CAN TOBACCO 


TRA MILD 


MONTCLAIR CIGARETTES ARE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 
SMOKERS WHO SEEK EXCEPTIONAL MILDNESS 


WE AMER 


sional contrabass that resembles an anti 
tank weapon, It is casy on the neigh 
bors, and playing it, as Hamlet ob- 
served, “is us easy as lying.” 

With just a few hours of practice 
1 neophyte can tootle Yankee Doodle 


and in a matter of weeks he can play +fA> 


duets. On the other hand, real exper 20 CIGARETTES 


tise is as difficult to achieve on the re- 


. 
corder as it is on the violin. There are 
only a handful of virtuosos: Holland's CT Os) 
Frans Briiggen, Germany's Hans-Martin 
Linde and the U.S.’s Bernard Krainis 


and LaNoue Davenport smoke of samples of Carlton 
And With a Future. The enthusiasm C ‘ ' ly by 4 Dendent 
Analyses during ent test 


they have engendered has prompted 
such modern composers as Vaughan 
Williams, Hindemith, Milhaud and Brit- 
ten to enrich the recorder repertory with 
new works. Equally significant, a new 


he manutacture t Re 


averaged less than 


generation of devotees is being bred in 
many U.S. clementary schools, where 
the recorder has been adopted as the 
primary tool for teaching music, With 


thousands of students being introduced “TAR™* 9.5 MG PER CIGARETTE 
« anc « £ odguce 

- R CIGARETTE 
to the recorder each year, it is certainly NICOTINE 0.6 MG PER CIG 
a flute with a future. Muses Los Angeles NO HEALTH CLAIM IS INTENDED OR 
Recorder Enthusiast James Hartzell, a IMPLIED BY THIS LISTING. 


U.C.L.A, administrator: “In this mechan- eSmoke. components saeccay © 
ee . inaccurately called “tar 

ical age, many people have a real need 

to express themselves. Making music on 

the recorder is a great reliet from work 


and the daily routine.” 
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SECTS 
A Text from the Early Church 


Christian faith proclaims that Jesus 
was God's divine son. But church his- 
torians have long known that certain 
Jewish followers of Christ, in the early 
decades after his death, regarded him 
as merely another prophet of Israel, 
and denounced Peter and Paul for 
preaching his message to the Gentiles. 
Now extraordinary new light has been 
cast on the beliefs of one such sect of 
Jewish Christians known as the Nas- 
soreans or Nazarenes, in the form of a 
medieval Arab manuscript discovered 
in the archives of Istanbul. Biblical 
Scholar David Flusser of Jerusalem's 
Hebrew University, one of the world’s 
ranking experts on early church history, 
calls the discovery “as important for the 
story of the first Christians as the Dead 
Sea Scrolls were for understanding the 
pre-Christian background.” 

The document itself is a rambling, 
600-page manuscript, written by the 
10th century Moslem theologian, Abd- 
al-Jabbar. About 140 pages of his text 
consist of an Arabic translation of a 
much older Syriac account of Nazarene 
beliefs, probably dating from the Sth 
century and presumably written by 
members of the sect. The Nazarenes, 
who claimed descent from Jesus’ first 
disciples, were driven out of Palestine 
into Syria around 62 A.D. after a bit- 
ter quarrel with other Christians. 

Primitive Faith. The book was un- 
earthed by an Oxford Islamic scholar, 
Dr. Samuel Stern, who just in pass- 
ing told Hebrew University Philosopher 
Shlomo Pines about it. Pines, also an 
expert on early Christian history, con- 
cluded that the text accurately reflected 
the primitive faith of the Nazarenes, 
whose doctrines had previously been 
known through polemics against them 
by such orthodox theologians of the 
early church as Jerome and Epiphanius. 

Abd-al-Jabbar’s account of the Naza- 
renes is widely at variance with previous 
conceptions about the sect. Although 
Jerome claimed that the Nazarenes be- 
lieved in Christ's divinity, the book de- 
clares that they regarded Joseph as the 
natural father of Jesus, whose Passion 
and death were proof that he was sim- 
ply a great prophet and righteous man, 
On the grounds that Jesus himself was 
an observant Jew, the Nazarenes prac- 
ticed circumcision, abstained from cat- 
ing forbidden foods, faced toward Jeru- 
salem when praying, and observed the 
Sabbath on Saturday instead of Sun- 
day. The Nazarenes refused to celebrate 
Christmas, which they regarded as a 
pagan feast. 

Much of the Nazarene text copied 
by Abd-al-Jabbar consists of polemics 
against St. Paul, charging that he hereti- 
cally substituted Roman customs for the 
authentic teachings of Jesus and falsely 
proclaimed him to be God. What in- 
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trigues scholars far more, however, is 
the presence of passages with a strik- 
ingly Gospel-like ring, including sev- 
eral previously unknown sayings attrib- 
uted to Jesus. One such teaching, as 
translated by Pines: “I shall not judge 
men nor call them to account for their 
actions. He who sent me will do this.” 

Judas' Trickery. The text also gives 
two versions of Christ's Passion, which 
differ from those in the canonical Gos- 
pels. One of these accounts suggests that 
Judas tricked the Jews by delivering to 
them another man in the place of Jesus. 
This unknown victim denied explicitly 
before Herod and Pilate that he was the 
Messiah, as his accusers charged. In this 
version, Herod, not Pilate, took a basin 
of water and washed his hands of the 
accused man’s blood to indicate that he 
found no guilt in him. Herod then im- 
prisoned the supposed Jesus for the 
night; but the next morning he was 
seized by angry Jews who tortured and 
finally crucified him. The other Passion 
story follows the account found in the 
Gospel according to John, but more 
strongly places on the Jews the responsi- 
bility for Jesus’ Crucifixion. 

Pines and Flusser believe that the 
Nazarene text gives added weight to 
the theory of some scholars that a ma- 
jority of Jesus’ early followers in Pales- 
tine, rather than just a dissident few, did 
not accept his divinity. Christian Bibli- 
cists in Jerusalem, none of whom have 
yet had a chance to examine the docu- 
ment, readily concede its significance, 
but they understandably question Flus- 
ser’s sweeping conclusion that “we will 
have to revise our thinking about the 
origins of Christianity.” They believe 
that the primary value of the document 
will probably prove to be the new in- 
sight it provides into the beliefs of a 
minor sect of heretics that has long since 
been lost to history. 


DAVID RUBINGER 
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EVANGELISM 


Billy’s Victory in London 

By almost any standard of measure- 
ment, Billy Graham's month-long Lon- 
don crusade (Time, June 10) ended as 
still another record-smashing triumph 
for the tireless evangelist. In all, Billy 
preached to 955,368 people, more than 
in any previous 30-day period in his 
life, and inspired 42,487 to come for- 
ward to make their “decision for 
Christ.” Despite early rumors that the 
crusade, which cost $840,000 to mount, 
might become his first major campaign 
to lose money, it had an estimated $42,- 
000 surplus. Last week, when Billy sailed 
home to rest up for his next crusade 
(in Berlin, starting Oct. 16), he left be- 
hind him an army of 22,000 Christian 
laymen who had helped with the cru- 
sade and are now ready to continue 
their work for evangelism in local 
churches. Still another permanent re- 
sult of the crusade was the formation 
in London of 6,000 new Bible-study 
groups, which Billy calls “bridges be- 
tween the church and God.” 

What pleased Billy most about his 
nightly Earl's Court rallies was the high 
attendance of young people, “whom 
you could see coming, with their long 
hair and miniskirts.” He estimated that 
70% of his listeners were under 25, 
Equally encouraging to the evangelist 
was his discovery that public indiffer- 
ence to England’s churches did not 
mean a revolt “against God, or against 
religion, the Bible, or Christ.” England, 
Billy declared, has a “widespread inter- 
est in religion.” and may be on the 
verge of a “moral and spiritual revival.” 

Expectedly, there were some cool 
clerical appraisals of Graham's show- 
manship and “assembly-line approach” 
to salvation. Anglican Bishop John 
(Honest to God) Robinson paid tribute 
to Graham's personal integrity but dis- 
missed his style as “the old-fashioned 
fundamentalist Gospel, pounding away 
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PAGE OF NAZARENE MANUSCRIPT 
Previously known only through polemics. 
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GRAHAM AT EARLS COURT 
This bridge was not falling down. 


at sin and bombarding us with texts. 
This is not evangelism.” Summing up 
for the Anglican Church Times, the 
Rev. Cecil Northcott charged that “the 
Graham crusade is a redundant anach- 
ronism in a world which demands that 
its Christianity shall be seen in com- 
munity life, in social justice, and racial 
honesty. To be ‘saved’ at Earl's Court is 
not the answer to the plight of mankind, 
nor is it the answer for your own per- 
sonal salvation.” 

There were also plenty of churchmen 
more willing to give Billy his due 
Among them was London’s Anglican 
Bishop Robert Stopford, a high church- 
man who has previously been cool to 
the idea of the crusade. “We hope and 
pray,” he said, “that the great influence 
of Dr. Graham's personality and mes- 
sage will be lasting in the lives of very 
many people.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
Troubled Citadel 


For the first time since the end of the 
Civil War in 1939, Spain’s Roman 
Catholic hierarchy has issued a joint 
pastoral letter to the faithful. The 38- 
page letter, redefining the relations be- 
tween church and state in the light of 
the Second Vatican Council, spoke out 
for political and economic freedom 
within Spain, but also urged Catholics 
to avoid politicking in the name of the 
church and asked for “moderation” in 
seeking reforms. It was unmistakably 
designed to calm down the turmoil that 
has led Vatican officials to speak open- 
ly about Spanish Catholicism being in a 
State of crisis. 

Once a staid citadel of baroque piety, 
the church in Spain has been torn by 
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shock after shock since police attacked 
a group of picketing priests in Barcelona 
last May. Four Catholic publications 
have defied the hierarchy’s wishes by 
referring to the incident—and three of 
them were promptly banned by nervous 
government censors. Last month, after 
leaders of the 200,000-member Catho- 
lic Action approved a resolution calling 
for separation of church and state, the 
bishops denounced the statement as be- 
ing too political in intent, then banned 
all future meetings of the organization. 

Rebels & Repairmen. In defiance, 
Catholic Action members two weeks 
ago took part in a demonstration of 
3,500 Madrid workers seeking higher 
wages, Priests and seminarians seem al- 
most equally restive, in search of change 
and experiment. In San Sebastian, for 
example, after students for the priest- 
hood refused to attend certain spiritual 
exercises at the diocesan seminary, 
Bishop Lorenzo Bereciaurta closed 
down its theological department and ex- 
pelled five of the rebels. And in a suburb 
of troublesome Barcelona last week, five 
priests opened a motorcycle repair shop 
in a slum, boldly announcing that they 
intended to become “worker priests.” 

The basic cause of the Spanish tur- 
moil is that the Catholic hierarchy has 
been unwilling or unable to achieve the 
same kind of progressive evolution with- 
in the church that has transformed other 
aspects of Spain. Perhaps the single 
most conservative group of prelates in 
the church, the 82 Spanish bishops av- 
erage 65 years of age: all owe their ap- 
pointments to Franco,* and most are 
old enough to still think of him pri- 
marily as the savior whose crusade 
spared the church from the terrors of 
Communism. By contrast, most of Ca- 
tholicism’s influential lay leaders, and 
almost half of its 34,500 priests, are un- 
der 40. Many of the priests are of work- 
ing-class origin, and feel strongly that 
the church has lost touch with the mass- 
es. They accuse the hierarchy of doing 
little to implement the reforms of Vati- 
can IT, and generally regard Franco's au- 
thoritarianism as incompatible with the 
council’s declarations on political free- 
dom and liberty of conscience. 

The Pace of Change. The conflict be- 
tween the hierarchy and its flock is a 
tragic but perhaps inevitable clash be- 
tween generations in which merit can be 
found on both sides. As one sympathet- 
i¢ Spanish layman put it, “The bishops 
fear a return to the chaos of the past, 
and with good reason. Yet the younger 
clergy, which is not burdened with 
Spanish history, looks to the future.” 
Both aging prelates and youthful priests 
agree that a transformation of the 
church in the light of the council is in- 
evitable; what divides them is the pace 
of such change. 


According to the 1953 Concordat, the Span 
ish government and the Papal Nuncio jointly 
suggest to the Pope the names of six accepta- 
ble candidates for a vacant see. Rome narrows 
the choice to three men, one of whom is then 
selected by the government. 





WHERE WILL 
THE “EXTRAS” 
COME FROM 
DURING 
RETIREMENT ? 


Retirement comes as a shock tosome 
men and women. It frequently means 
an abrupt adjustment in standard of 
living. Despite Social Security, pen- 
sion plans and annuities, it often re- 
quires giving up certain things that 
were easily afforded during a man’s 
working years. 


The truly provident person pre- 
pares for this by accumulating sav- 
ings that will continue to earn in- 
come-money for him after he no 
longer earns wage-money for himself. 
Even after retirement has begun, 
many people find it prudent to con- 
tinue adding systematically to their 
savings, 

The money Saved is safe and ready 
to use when you want it. In the mean- 
time, the income on it can be used at 
will—and in good conscience—for the 
extras that make life more pleasant. 


Isn't this something worth consid- 
ering? Why not stop in at your nearby 
insured Savings and Loan Association 
and arrange a savings program for 
the extras during your retirement? 





SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Saving makes the difference 
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When 


theres 
no man 
around, | 


Goodyear = 
should / — 
be | 


The loneliest place in the world is anywhere a lady gets 
a flat tire. That’s why Goodyear makes the Double 
Eagle tire with optional LifeGuard Safety Spare in- 
side. To give her a second chance. 





The Double Eagle, the outer tire, is the finest Goodyear 
makes. No other tire body is as durable. And the thick, 
wide, wrap around tread is made with Tufsyn rubber 
for thousands of extra miles. 


The LifeGuard Safety Spare inside the Double Eagle 
is a complete tire, with its own 
tread and its own air. If the outer 
tire goes flat, this inner tire takes 
over, keeps the steering wheel 
from wrenching out of her hands, 
keeps the car from swerving off 
the road. 





You may pay a little more for this tire but isn’t this 
kind of safety worth it? See your Goodyear man for ‘ 
a, demonstration. The safety-minded company. 








Why do so many 
retired couples 


do business with 
Merrill Lynch? 








Convenience is one obvious answer. 
After all, we do have 162 offices 
around the world, 24 of them in key 
retirement areas like Florida and Cali- 
fornia, another dozen in key cities 
abroad. 


This means, of course, that it's easy 
for them to keep tabs on their invest- 
ments, make a local phone call to buy 
securities or sell them if they need 
cash in a hurry. 

We like to believe, however, that the 
real reason they do business with us 
lies in an entirely different direction 
—the direction of principles, policies, 
and our firm conviction that “the cus- 
tomer's interest must come first.” 


In the case of retired couples, this 
means an acute awareness of the fact 
that most times they depend on a reg- 
ular, fixed income and that they sim- 
ply can't afford to take unnecessary 
risks with their money. 


We have that awareness. We do all 
we can to put it into practice. 


Our Account Executives are not paid 
on a straight commission basis. Their 
total compensation, including salary 
and bonus, depends in good part on 
how well we think they serve our cus- 
tomers’ needs in conformity with our 
basic policies. 


Then too, many retired customers 


seem to find extra assurance in our fi- 
nancial stability —a net worthof more 
than $130,000,000. 


Finally, they like the service we ren- 
der in handling their accounts. We are 
willing to hold their securities for 
them, insured against fire, theft, and 
loss; to collect interest or dividends, 
and credit them to their account or 
mail them a check as they prefer; and 
to send them a fully itemized state- 
ment every month. 


There’s no charge for these services, 
of course. 

Retired or not, they’re always avail- 
able to any investor at— 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 


MEMBERS OF T 


S OF THE NEW YORK STOCK Ex 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 
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HELMET PRODUCTION IN CHICAGO 


THE ECONOMY 
No Longer Boiling 

But Still Hot 

After five years and four months of 
exuberant expansion that has brought 
the U.S. close to inflation, the economy 
is showing signs of cooling off. The 
pace of business is still accelerating, but 
the rate is slower for three main rea- 
sons: tight money, shrinkage in the fed- 
eral deficit and a recent dip in consumer 
spending in some fields. 

The change may prove temporary, 
but it pleases businessmen, bankers and 
Government leaders. Says Chairman 
Gardner Ackley of the White House 
Council of Economic Advisers: “This 
slowdown is expected—and welcome.” 

Precarious Heights. Auto sales fell 
3.6% below their 1965 level during 
the first six months of the year, including 
a drop of 7% in June. To reduce its 
stockpile of 1,700,000 unsold new cars, 
the industry plans to produce 37% fewer 
autos this month than a year ago. 

Having shot up to precarious heights, 
as manufacturers misread the strength 
of future demand, business inventories 
of furniture and appliances are now 
dwindling, owing to production § cut- 
backs. Gains in new orders and indus- 
trial production eased for the second 
straight month in June, reported the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. “Its the same old summer 
slump,” said Allegheny Ludlum Steel's 
E. F. Andrews, “but it’s hitting a little 
earlier and sharper than usual.” 

Scarce and costly credit has curbed 
not only housebuilding, but also cor- 
porate expansion, the principal base of 
the long economic advance. Construc- 
tion starts of new factories slipped by 
$500 million, or 65%, in the latest 
count, which covers the first quarter of 
the year, Between January and March 
the gross national product rose by a 
worrisome $17 billion, which would 
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LOCKHEED C-141 ASSEMBLY LINE AT MARIETTA, GA. 
In the welcome slowdown, one great imponderable. 
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work out to 94% a year: during the 
second quarter, it climbed by a less in- 
flationary SLO billion, or 5.5% a year. 
Ackley and other White House econo- 
mists expect the economy to expand at 
only about half that rate for the rest of 
the year. 

If the economy is no longer boiling, 
it is still hot. One symptom is that pros- 
perous American consumers are buying 
rising quantities of goods from abroad; 
by the National Foreign Trade Council's 
estimate, the U.S. this year will export 
only $4 billion more merchandise than 
it will import, the smallest export sur- 
plus since 1959, That shrinkage alone 
could easily hike the U.S. balance-ol- 
payments deficit this year from its $1.3 
billion in 1965, 

To keep up with demand despite 
shortages of skilled labor, many compa- 
nies this year will forgo customary 
plant-wide vacation shutdowns. Ma- 
chine-tool manufacturers,  jet-engine 
builders and even golf-club makers are 
swamped with orders, The stock market 
also perked up last week, prompting 
talk among analysts of a traditional 
summer rally, The Dow-Jones industrial 
average rose 17 points to 894, its biggest 
gain in six weeks. 

In the Dark. The great imponderable 
is how much the Viet Nam war will 
affect federal spending. Partly because of 
an unestimated rise of more than $2 bil- 
lion in tax receipts, partly because of a 
slight and temporary drop in military 
spending, the Government ended its fis- 
cal year with a cash deficit estimated 
by the Treasury last week at only $1.1 
billion—sharply below the $6.9 billion 
deficit anticipated last January, 

While that took some steam out of 
the economy, businessmen expect Viet 
Nam outlays to climb well above the 
$10.5 billion figure in the President's 
fiscal 1967 budget. Says Eisenhower's 
former chief economist, Raymond J. 
Saulnier, now a professor at Barnard 
College: “Viet Nam is more costly than 
the Administration describes it as being.” 

Lacking a credible forecast of Viet 
Nam expenses, many businessmen com- 





plain that they must plan in the dark, 
unable to gauge what the paramount in- 
fluence on interest rates, labor and ma- 
terial supplies, prices and profits will be. 
“We have a precarious prosperity,” says 
Walter Hoadley, senior vice president 
and economist of the Bank of America, 
“The economy is strong, but it is not 
going to be serene.” 

The Afterglow. One reason for the 
uncertainty is a phenomenon that the 
Wall Street Journal calls the “after- 
glow”—the unpleasant prospect that in- 
flation may get worse in 1967, With 
the cost of living up 2.3% in a year, 
and with corporate profits still fat, labor 
seems sure to demand hefty wage 
boosts. Last week's strike of airline me- 
chanics (see THE NATION) may be only 
a foretaste. What really makes officials 
nervous is the sheer volume of Jabor 
contracts expiring next year, These cov- 
er some 3,000,000 workers in such key 
industries as rubber, trucking, paper, 
construction and autos. 

This year’s inflationary strains have 
been mostly of the type that experts 
classify as “demand-pull”—in which ea- 
ger spending by business, governments 
and consumers in the early months 
pulled up prices. If business raises 
prices next year to cover higher labor 
costs, as the Administration expects, the 
economy will also be hit by “cost-push” 
inflation. The antidote increasingly men- 
tioned in Washington: a tax rise of $4 
billion to $8 billion early in 1967. Until 
then, the economy managers seem likely 
to rely on tighter money for restraint. 


STEEL 
Knocking on Wood 


As they gaze around their gleaming, 
steel-furnished executive offices, U.S. 
steelmen may well be looking for some 
wood to knock on. With only a little bit 
of luck, they have a chance to make 
1966 their third straight year of rec- 
ord production. 

This is so despite the fact that autos, 
which used up 21.7% of steel produc- 
tion in 1965, have not been selling as 
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Unusual and helpf 





pel anthtcomer HOW MUCH 00S 2 oe imran, pang 
life insurance 

tell your banker 
about you?” 


President, Seattle First National Bank 


“In my experience as a lending officer, suc- 
cessful, reliable people—the kind we like 
have well-defined life insurance pro- 
grams. 
“Invariably, as part of the application 
for credit, these men are eager and proud 


Vorthwestern Mutual Policvowner. 18 years ago, Mr. Beaupre began building 


“We, in turn, always listen. Beyond the 
cash values represented, a program of this 
sort tells a lot about a person. 

“Ownership of quality life insurance 
shows disciplined thinking about one’s 
responsibilities. It speaks of a determina- 
tion to manage circumstances, rather than 
let them manage you. 


life insurance program with this company 





Cost of NML insurance reduced by rise in dividend scale 


This year, Northwestern Mutual Life is distributing all-time high 
dividends of $139 million—up almost $15 million over 1965 

A typical policyowner, a 35-year-old man who bought a $10,000 
whole life policy in 1952, will receive in 1966 dividends of $134.70, 
instead of the $81.10 based on the 1952 scale 

Year after year, better than-average return on investments, an 


exceptionally low mortality experience, and low operating expense 
make NML a national leader in low net cost life insurance 
For high quality life insurance at the /owest net cost, call your 
nearest NML agent. The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
There is a difference..and the difference grows! 


“Of course, the particular company the 
man has selected and the way his arrange- 
ments are set up add an important post- 
script about his judgment. 

“All in all, it is unlikely we will be dis- 
appointed in a loan customer who has had 
a life insurance program that was kept 
growing soundly under the professional 
advice of a qualified life underwriter.” 





NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 


MILWAUKEE 





well so far this year. It once was a 
truism that what was good for Detroit 
was vital for steel, and vice versa. This 
year’s performance seems to indicate 
that steel, while still dependent on De- 
troit, can do very well even during a 
downturn in auto sales. 

First-half estimates of steel produc- 
tion run to about 69,000,000 tons, as 
against 71,000,000 during the same pe- 
riod last year, when buyers were order- 
ing and storing up in anticipation of a 
nationwide steel strike. Forecasts for the 
second half of this year are so opti- 
mistic as to raise possible total produc- 
tion to 134,000,000 tons, as iinst 
131,462,000 in 1965 

The reasons are several. Competition 
from abroad has eased, as U.S. steel- 
makers have improved their production 
techniques, Other steel consumers have 
moved in where autos used to reign 
Example: Railroads plan to build 90,- 
OOO new freight cars this year, against 
about 65,000 in 1965. In smaller meas- 
ure, the steel industry is benefiting from 
an all-out drive to use its products as 
substitutes for copper, in everything 
from plumbing to refrigerator tubing 
Reason: copper prices have been driven 
sky-high by copper-rich countries, such 
as Chile and Zambia, cashing in on a 
world shortage 

What would absolutely assure another 
record-breaking year, steelmen realize, 
would be a b r buy by their old ally, 
Detroit. And steel orders for new pro- 
duction models, which go on the line in 
August, are just beginning to come In. 











ADVERTISING 
The Bite Behind 


“Every poet, in his kind,” said Swift, 
“is bit by him that comes behind.” Not 
only poets get bitten. The Hertz Corp., 
leading the U.S.’s 4,000-company auto- 





rental business with record sales of $2 

million in 1965, is being at least nib- 

bled by “We're only No. 2” Avis 
Secrecy is a fetish in the auto-rental 





business, but best estimates are that 
Chevrolet-sized Avis has upped its reve 
nues by 34 in 1966, compared with 
Cadillac-sized Hertz’s gain of 18% 

Last week Hertz announced that ef- 
fective Dec. 1, it will switch its domes- 
tic advertising account from Norman, 
Craig & Kummel to Carl Ally Inc. Ally 
is a four-year-old agency, so small (ten 
clients, 76 employees) that its annual 
billings of $11.5 million are hardly larg- 
er than those of its new client ($7,000,- 
000-$9,000,000). Board Chairman Carl 
Ally, 42, along with his two top vice 
presidents, previously worked for De- 
troit’s Campbell-Ewald, which had the 
Hertz account from 1934 to 1959. Says 
Ally of his acquisition: “We needed 
someone really big to jump in.” 

Neither Hertz nor Norman, Craig & 
Kummel gives a reason for the switch 
except that there has been “a basic dis- 
agreement concerning the advertising 
strategy that should be employed by 





STEEL FREIGHT CARS FOR SANTA FE 
Detroit doesn’t matter quite so much. 


Hertz in the U.S.” Madison Avenue 
speculation is that Ally will drop the 
ever familiar “Let Hertz put you in the 
driver's seat” theme, Some of his cur- 
rent campaigns have clearly been influ- 
enced by soft-selling Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach, which developed Avis’ underdog 
theme. Among Ally clients are Horn 
& Hardart (“no frills”), Tensor Lamp 
(“little me") and Volvo (“small but 
tough”). Ally, however, insists that he 
is an adherent of no particular school 
“| intend to anticipate the next cycle 
and be a forerunner as Doyle Dane has 
been most recently 


CORPORATIONS 
The Wizard of Ozite 


It was a classic case of a company 
that needed to find a better mousetrap 
—for the second time. Chicago’s Amer- 
ican Hair & Felt Co. introduced felt 
carpet underpadding in the ‘20s and 
cornered the market, but in the early 
1960s it was nearly trampled by the 
consumer stampede to sponge rubber 
foday the company, renamed Ozite 
Corp..+ is bounding back. Sales rose 
from $11.7 million in 1964 to $18.8 
million last year, and are expected to 
reach $35 million in 1966, Earnings 
quadrupled to $892,000 along the way. 
Ozite’s better indocr-out- 
door rugs. 

Made of polypropylene fiber, a com- 


mousetrap 


An epithet not to be taken too seriously 


Avis is now a wholly owned subsidiary of In 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Corp 
(Time, Jan. 22, 1965), which gives it more 





monetary backing than Hertz has ever had 


After ozone, which is used to give its felt 


underpadding a fresh smell 
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mon petroleum byproduct, Ozite Town 
"'N’ Terrace carpet does not absorb 
moisture, resists acids, grease, mildew, 
children and dogs—and can be cleaned 
by a simple hosing down. Originally 
intended mainly for patios, Ozite is 
spreading to schools, supermarkets, 
kitchens, and is carpeting yachts gun- 
wale to gunwale. Dyed cardinal red, it 
was used last year to cover the altar 
set up in Yankee Stadium for Pope 
Paul's visit. Hoping that consumers will 
think up more tasks for the product, 
admen have settled on a simple slogan: 
“Use your imagination.” 

Ozite is now shipping 1,000,000 sq. 
yds. a month (retail price $5 per sq. 
yd.) and expanding production 50% 
this year. Viewing the recovery of his 
company, which was founded 100 years 
ago as a Lanners’ cooperative, President 
Richard Kimmel vows: “We won't make 
the same mistake again by holding on 
to one product line and saying this is 
it.” Kimmel has already added a foam- 
backed carpet for indoor commercial 
use, will doubtless find some way to 
move Ozite carpets into the living room, 


OPINION 


Paragons & Pariahs 

After immersing themselves for two 
years in the history of U.S. business. 
students at the University of Michi- 
gan’s Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration nominated eleven paragons 
and three pariahs. Railroads gathered 
more nominations than any other pro- 
fession. Because of their Erie connec- 
tions, three of them cornered the “vil- 
lain” category. The descending order 
of votes was: 


HEROES 


Ford Motor Co 
U.S. Steel Corp. 
J. P. Morgan & Co 
Standard Oil Co 
New York Central Railroad 
General Motors Corp. 
Great Northern Railway 
Bank of America 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Chrysler Corp 

VILLAINS 


Erie Railroad 
Erie Railroad 
Erie Railroad 


AIRLINES 
Toward Equality for VIPs 


To the ordinary air traveler, jostled 
about and sweating around a crowded 
airline counter, there is nothing more 
infuriating than to see another passen- 
ger get treatment that includes special 
decorative tags for his luggage and the 
right to while away his waiting time in 
one of the luxurious private lounges 
that many airlines maintain as part of 
their VIP “clubs.” This becomes even 
more annoying as the plebeian passen- 
ger thinks it all over and realizes that 


Henry Ford 

Andrew Carnegie 

J. Pierpont Morgan 
John D. Rockefeller 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 
James J. Hill 
Amadeo P. Giannini 
George Westinghouse 
Edward H. Harriman 
Walter P. Chrysler 


Jay Gould 
James Fisk 
Daniel Drew 


The last nominee to leave the business scene, 
at age 90 (Timer, Feb, 25) 
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SHEL HERSHORN—BLACK STAR 





BRANIFF’S PRIVATE CLUB AT DALLAS AIRPORT 
And one poor guy felt like he was in the back of the bus. 


he has paid every penny as much for 
the flight as the type who is getting 
VIP favors. 

Intending to change the situation, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board’s Bureau 
of Enforcement last week filed formal 
complaints against nine airlines: Amer- 
ican, Braniff. Continental, National, 
Northwest, Pan American, Trans Car- 
ibbean, TWA and United. The bureau 
asked that the carriers be forced to 
close their “separate and unequal” fa- 
cilities at major airports. A’ separate 
complaint. against American was filed 
with the CAB by Herbert A. Goldberger, 
a Providence businessman, after he was 
denied admission last December to the 
line’s special waiting rooms. “I felt like 
I'd been sent to the back of the bus,” 
he said. 

Open Up. If the five-member CAB 
upholds its own enforcement unit’s com- 
plaints, airlines still need not stop giv- 
ing VIP treatment to a diplomat whose 
national dignity needs flattering or to 
a rock ‘n’ roll singer who needs pro- 
tection from the mob. All the petitions 
ask is that the airlines be required to 
open the same lounge facilities to 
everyone. 

At present, the lounges are open only 
to members, The “club” tradition start- 
ed in the early days of flying as a re- 
ward for the brave, pioneer passengers. 
The clubs charge no membership fees 
and have rather vague qualifications 
for admission. In the lingo of the lines’ 
public-relations people, Pan American's 
Clipper Club, the biggest of them all, 
with 175,000 members, is for travelers 
“who have made a contribution to in- 
ternational understanding”; American's 
100,000-strong Admirals Club is for 
people who have made “a contribution 
to aviation”; the 100,000 members of 
IWA'’s Ambassadors Club are just peo- 
ple “who fly a lot.” 

Special & Superior. The privileges of 
members vary. The Ambassadors and 
Admirals clubs have expansive quarters 
on the top deck of Washington's Na- 
tional Airport, fitted with armchairs, 
thick carpets, oil paintings, and lockers 
for private liquor supplies. The 150,000 


members of United's  100,000-Mile 
Club have entry to “Red Carpet Rooms” 
al airports, get special luggage tags 
and receive a newsletter. Club members 
don’t travel any faster, but a Clipper 
Club member may rise rapidly to the 
top of a Pan Am waiting list. 

The clubs, the CAB complaints point- 
ed out, are “wholly owned and con- 
trolled and managed” by the lines and 
not the members. They provide “spe- 
cial and superior services not otherwise 
or generally available” and constitute 
“unjust discrimination” because they 
“confer special favor and advantage to 
selected passengers” who have paid no 
more than ordinary travelers. 

The airlines have 15 days to reply. 


EXECUTIVES 


Moves 

In widely different businesses, two 
major executives last week went over 
and out: 
>» Morgan J. Cramer, 59, moved from 
P. Lorillard Co., where, until six weeks 
ago, he was chairman of the interna- 
tional division, to Royal Crown Cola, 
where he becomes president of its in- 
ternational subsidiary. Cramer's switch 
from puffs to pop was described as 
amicable, In his 35-year career with 
Lorillard, Cramer concentrated on the 
company’s exports, retained his interest 
in overseas business after he became 
president in 1961 and chief executive 
a year later. Lorillard’s greatest sales 
(95% ) and biggest headaches, though, 
are in the domestic field, where its one- 
time fast-selling Kents have slipped. 
Last year Cramer moved aside for Man- 
uel Yellen, who became chairman of 
the company and chief executive officer. 
In his $50,000-a-year job with Royal 
Crown, Cramer will be able to return 
to the foreign market he understands 
so well, will try to broaden overseas 
sales from R.C.’s present small base of 
22 countries, bring the growing com- 
pany into closer competition with bigger 
Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola. 
> Robert L. Huffines Jr.. 61, resigned 
as chairman of Defiance Industries and 
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IN THE BOOMING WEST 






































Union Pacific has 
a green thumb 
for helping new 
plant sites grow. 


This year and next, an 
estimated 500 new industries 
will locate in the Union Pacific 
West—the booming West. 
Many will be there because 

of Union Pacific assistance. 

A unique Industrial Develop- 
ment Department is prepared 
to research markets and 
analyze traffic. It will help 

you locate, plan, and even 
develop plant sites in either 
self-contained Industrial Parks 
or in exclusive larger trackside 
property. Representatives of 
industries large and small— 
from all parts of America—are 
invited to investigate the 
opportunity and resources 
available: land, water, raw 
materials, and an eager labor 
force. It's a good deal. 

Ask about it in complete 
confidence. Write to Mr. E. H. 
Bailey, President, Union 
Pacific, Omaha, Nebraska 
68102. And whenever you ship 
or travel to, from, or within the 
West—take the inside track. 
Call Union Pacific. 





ited 
PACIFIC 





GATEWAY TO AND FROM 
THE BOOMING WEST 











RCA computers keep up with speeds in space... 


Supplying that kind lata at Spa 











and keep jet-quick airliners on schedule. 


RCA modified pace compu- The RCA computerized communications s 
r j t Un i's earth-bound t 
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IF YOU EVER SWIPED A 
CINZANO ASHTRAY, HERE’S 
HOW YOU CAN PAY US BACK. 
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We invented Cinzano ashtrays 
because we figured they’d help peo 
ple think of our vermouth. 

We figured wrong. 

Instead of getting carried away 


with our vermouth, people have been 





carrying away our ashtrays. 

If you’re one of those people, we 
wouldn’t mind if you paid us back by 
buying our vermouth. 

Of course, if you don’t feel you 
owe us anything, you can buy our ver- 
mouth for another reason. Because 
it’s go yd. 


You can buy Cinzano Sweet Ver- 








mouth for a start. It’s not made | 





just jumping on grapes. We 





Yn en 





it, even though we’re Italian. We do 
this because French er: 
| 






drier vermout 





mouth makes 
drinks. 


Of course, it’s possi 


le that you’re 


one of thi se people who loves our 
ashtrays, but doesn’t like vermouth. 
If so, send us 50¢ and we’ll send you 
an ashtray. 

We’d rather sell you vermouth 
than ashtrays. But we’d rather have 
you buy an ashtray than swipe one. 


president of B.S.F.. a $22.5 million mi- 
nor empire ranging from banking to 
automobile tape players, which he had 
shared with Partners Victor Muscat and 
Edward Krock, Huflines gave “personal 
reasons” for breaking up the threesome. 
who were called the Three Muscateers. 
sold off the bulk of his holdings to his 
partners, with whom he had dealt most 
lv by telephone triumvirate 
wus formed eight vears ago. He will 
now operate on his own from his 13,- 
000-acre plantation at Yemassee, S.C 


since the 


Group Leader Muscat seemed pleased 
“Huflines wasn't chiet 
executive of those companies.” he said 
I am. He sold because he wanted extra 
money to invest in farms and chicken 
ranches and that sort of thing.” Huffines 
retorted that chickens, actually, ure only 
a small part of the operation 


to see him go 





CHECKING VW IN MANHATTAN 
Any water in the joint? 


AUTOS 
Arthritis in the Beetle 


Except for a sideswipe by Industry 
Critic Ralph Nader that “it is hard to 
find a more dangerous car than the 
Volkswagen,” foreign-made autos gen- 
erally escaped the critical blasts about 
safety recently directed at Detroit. Last 
week Volkswagen. which had vigorous- 
ly dented Nader’s charge. became the 
first foreign automaker to join Detroit 
in admitting to a recall campaign 

To 480,000 worldwide owners of the 
Beetle and sporty Karmann- 
175.000 in the U.S.. 
went registered letters recalling models 
produced between last Aug. | and mid- 
January. During that time, Volkswagen 
switched over to new, permanently lu- 
bricated ball joints that 


familiar 
Ghia. including 


connect the 
front wheels to the suspension system 
and allow them to turn. Unfortunately. 
the plastic 
keep the lubricant in and moisture out 
were not up to the task. giving the 


Steering and suspension assembly the 


sealing rings designed to 


mechanical equivalent of an arthritic 
knee 
ed, corrosion in the ball 
lead first to 
steel and eventually to loose wheels and 
a front-end shimmy. Now worn joints 
will be replaced and tougher sealing 
rings Installed, at Volkswagen's expense. 


Though no accidents were report- 
ots could 
a pained wail of steel on 
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Figure that in 15 seconds! 


Who says you can't? Anyone can 
do it with the new 132 Electronic 
Calculator by Friden 

We picked this difficult problem to 
show off the calculator’s unbeliev- 
able speed and simplicity 

Now, our demonstration 

Solve the problem in the same se- 
quence you would if you were figur- 
ing it with pencil and paper 

There's nothing to put in storage 
No operator decisions. Not a thing 
to write down 

Your intermediate answers will all 
appear on the TV screen in four vis- 
ible registers. As you work through 
the problem, these answers drop into 


the working register automatically. 


You don't have to recall them 

In 15 seconds, your final answer 
appears. 

The average mechanical calcula- 


tor would take several minutes for 
the same problem 

Price of the 132 is just $1950. 
(Model 130 without automatic square 
root costs only $1695.) 

Get in touch with your Friden man 
for full details. Hee 

Or write Friden, Inc., tne p 
San Leandro, Califor- ™ 
nia. Sales and service 
throughout the world. 








The 132 Electronic Calculator by Friden 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





BRITAIN 


Time for Miracles 

Only three weeks ago, the friend- 
Iv central banks of eleven countries 
propped up the faltering pound with 
SI billion of aid (Time, June 24), Last 
week sterling suffered another sinking 
spell. At one point it dropped to an 
exchange rate of $2.7869, its lowest 
level in 21 months, forcing the Bank 
of England to dig into the country’s 
slim reserves to shore up the currency, 

The 45-day seamen’s strike, the gov- 
ernment reported, had cost Britain 
$137 million in gold and dollar re- 
serves during June alone. That meant 
a four-month drop in reserves of $372 
million, forcing London to call on a $750 
million line of credit it has with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Beyond that, Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson angered industry and the finan- 
cial community by scaling down the 
amount that the government proposed 
to spend on nationalizing Britain’s 13 
largest stee] companies. 

Rebuff for Restraint. Wilson also had 
troubles inside the Labor Party, Min- 
ister of Technology Frank Cousins (see 
THe Wortp), a dedicated, emotional 
trade union leader, resigned in protest 
against Wilson’s aim of holding down 
wage increases. The dispute hardly bol- 
stered confidence in the British econ- 
omy or the value of the pound. 

Foreign problems also gnawed at the 
pound. Switzerland last week raised its 
bank discount rate from 24% to 34%, 
thus becoming the fifth European nation 
to do so in the past ten weeks. The 


ALAM CLIFTON 





BANK OF ENGLAND’S O'BRIEN 
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higher rates have helped pull short-term 
money out of Britain. 
All this confronted the Bank of Eng- 


land with a delicate dilemma: Should 
the bank recommend an increase in 
Britain’s discount rate from 6% to 7%, 


or perhaps more? Such a move would 
reduce the sterling drain, but it would 
make it harder for British businessmen 
to borrow money, and thus unsettle the 
economy more. The decision is largely 
up to Leslie K. O'Brien, who took office 
last week as the bank’s 114th governor. 

Up from Envelopes. A white-thatched 
bank veteran of 58 who came to the 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street di- 
rectly from secondary school in Wands- 
worth, a lower middle-class section of 
London, O'Brien worked his way up in 
39 years from clerk to chief cashier and 
deputy governor. Harold Wilson picked 
him to succeed Lord Cromer, who left 
at the end of his five-year term to re- 
sume his partnership in the famed bank- 
ing house of Baring Brothers. The 
O'Brien appointment was calculated to 
offend neither the financial community 
of “the City.” which would have re- 
sented the traditional selection of a 
Treasury aide, nor Labor's obstreperous 
left wing, which would have been un- 
happy with a private banker. O'Brien, 
who likes to play tennis on weekends 
at his Wimbledon district home, aimed 
his first shots toward mid-court. “We 
are the executants of monetary and 
exchange policy,” he said. “But mone- 
tary questions cannot be isolated from 
the rest of the economy.” 

Indeed not; and suggestions echoed 
around London last week that rais- 


BELSKY—THE SUN NOON 


“YOU SEE, SIR, UNLIKE YOU, SIR, | 
CAN’T CALL ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
BANKERS TO HELP ME OUT OF MY 
TEMPORARY MONETARY DIFFICULTIES.” 


ing the bank rate alone might not be 
enough. Apart from devaluation, which 
the government is desperately deter- 
mined to avoid, there are two possi- 
bilities for further action: a politically 
risky wage freeze and import controls 
Clearly, Britain will need Draconian 
measures—or miracles. 


SHIPPING 


Queens Looking for the Sun 

If the British thrive on adversity, 
then the Cunard Steam-Ship Co. Ltd.. 
the grand old lady of transatlantic trav- 
el, should thrive. With unusual candor, 
Sir Basil Smallpeice, chairman of the 
Cunard group since November, recent- 
ly stated the dimensions of adversity. 
Passenger operations have lost $40 mil- 
lion in the past five years. Cargo ship- 
ments and other sources of revenue 
turned the loss into a slight profit, but, 
said Sir Basil, Cunard has only been 
kept going by the sale of investments 
and property and by tax recoveries. 

Cunard’s basic trouble is competition 
in the air, From a peak of 1,000,000 
passengers who traveled by sea across 
the Atlantic in 1957, the total dropped 
to 650,000 last year. In the same period, 
the number of passengers traveling by 
air across the Atlantic rose from 1,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 annually. Sir Basil is 
determined not to let Cunard founder. 
His philosophy is: “If we go on regard- 
ing ourselves as primarily transport op- 
erators, then there isn’t any future for 
us, because the airlines have captured 
the pure transport market on the basis 
of both speed and price. So we have to 
sell leisure and sell holidays.” 

First off, Sir Basil has made Cunard 
more shipshape by reorganizing it into 
five divisions with young men at the 
top of each one. Last week he ended 
the old separation between seagoing 
men in Southampton and headquarters 
men in Liverpool by moving passenger 
headquarters to Southampton. He is 
planning package holiday tours, hopes 
to increase winter cruise bookings by 
“keeping the ships in the sun more than 
we do now.” 

The venerable, 26-year-old Queen 
Elizabeth has been renovated at a cost 
of $4,200,000, Cunard is building an 
$80 million, 58,000-ton ship, known as 
the Q4. The Q4 is being built as a 
cruising hotel: instead of being segre- 
gated into classes, passengers will have 
the run of the ship, but will have the 
choice of different cabins and restau- 
rants at different price ranges. 

With the Q4, Cunard hopes to dump 
its old-tub, cold-mutton reputation and 
start filling as many cabins as the Ital- 
ian and French lines fill on their slick 
new vessels. The Q4 will be commis- 
sioned in 1968, but, says Sir Basil, 
“Cunard line’s passenger service must be 
paying its own way by that time.” 
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EGYPT 
It Works 


Egypt has so many civil servants that 
U.S. consultants have recommended fir- 
ing 60% of them in order to relieve the 
bureaucratic jam. Egypt’s poorly main- 
tained air, rail and road transport sys- 
tems are in a sorry state. Such basics as 
rice, matches and meat are scarce. The 
cotton crop, afflicted by a bollworm 
plague this year, is in hock to Soviet- 
bloc countries to pay for the delivery 
of factories, which the Egyptians man- 
age inefliciently. In fact, there is only 
one thing that really works in Egypt— 
the Suez Canal. Because its foreign- 
exchange earnings are vital, the canal 
has been given a free hand to recruit the 
best men available and operate without 
bureaucratic interference. 

When President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
seized the canal from its British and 
French owners, the Times of London, 
in a typical Western view, declared: 
“An international waterway of this kind 
cannot be worked by a nation of as low 
technical and managerial skills as the 
Egyptians.” Now, ten years after Nas- 
ser’s nationalization, it is clear that the 
Egyptians are, if anything, better capa- 
ble of running the canal than the old 
Suez Canal Co. was. 

Two Collisions. The annual report 
of the new Suez Canal Authority, pub- 
lished last week, shows that 20,289 
ships passed through the canal last year, 
compared with 14,466 in 1955, the year 
before nationalization. Tonnage has 
more than doubled, and revenues have 
almost doubled. Canal Authority Chair- 
man Mashour Ahmed Mashour expects 
to earn close to $225 million for Egypt 
this year and increase tonnage about 
10%. There have been only two colli- 
sions in ten years. 

The canal authority still has prob- 
lems, but nothing like those of ten years 
ago. The first chairman, Mahmoud 
Younes, was given 60 hours’ notice by 
Nasser in July 1956 to start running the 
canal. Although he had only general civ- 
il-engineering experience, the hard-driv- 
ing Younes overcame the desperate 
shortage of managers and technicians. 
But in September, 156 foreign pilots 
quit, leaving him with 26 Egyptian and 
seven Greek pilots. By working his pi- 
lots 17 hours a day seven days a week, 
Younes kept ships moving through the 
canal. 

In late October, 1956 came the 
Anglo-French-Israeli attack, and the 
canal was blocked by bombing and by 
hulks sunk by the Egyptians. A U.N. 
salvage effort, directed by U.S. Lieut. 
General (ret.) Raymond A. Wheeler, 
cleared the canal the following April, 
earlier than expected. 

Israeli Grievance. Since then, the ca- 
nal has been a going concern. Under 
Younes and Mashour, who succeeded 
him last October, and with the help of 
foreign loans, the canal has been wid- 
ened by 80 ft. and deepened for drafts 
of 38 ft. instead of 35 ft. Employees 
are kept on their toes by Mashour, who 
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HORSE-DRAWN BREWERY CART IN COPENHAGEN 
If this be cartel, then make the most of it. 


tours the canal banks every day in a 
black Chevrolet. The one real grievance 
against Egypt is that it still bars the ca- 
nal to Israeli traffic, 

Mashour’s problem now is to meet the 
challenge of the superships. The canal 
is limited, with some exceptions, to ships 
of up to 75,000 tons and 900 ft. in 
length. Shipping companies can make 
more money going around Africa with 
vessels of 150,000 tons and up than go- 
ing through the canal with smaller 
ships. 

Last week Mashour announced plans 
to deepen the draft to 45 ft. by 1975 
and open the canal to two-way traffic 
at a cost of $225 million. Now all he 
needs is the money. Although the canal 
earns 60% of Egypt's foreign exchange, 
Nasser lets it Keep only 14% for reinvest- 
ment, uses the rest to shore up Egypt's 
shaky economy. 


DENMARK 


Disdaneful of Competition 

With sales of its smooth light Pils- 
ner beer expanding nicely, Denmark’s 
Carlsberg Brewery this summer is push- 
ing completion of a 12,000-ton-capacity 
barley silo at its plant in the Copen- 
hagen suburb of Valby. Nobody keeps 
a more interested eye on the project 
than Carlsberg’s competitor, United 
Breweries, which produces Tuborg. But 
the watchful eye is not at all due to 
envy. On the contrary: Tuborg is pay- 
ing half of the silo’s cost and hopes that 
the facility pays off. 

Joint Meeting. To the Danes, there 
is nothing strange about this situation. 
After all, when Tuborg last year con- 
structed a new main office building at 
its plant at Hellerup, Carlsberg paid half 
the price of the project. 

All year long, the two breweries, 
which together put out 85% of all Dan- 
ish beer, carry on a spirited competi- 
tion at home and abroad. Then, at year's 
end, the two firms hold a traditional 


joint meeting. A special board composed 
of seven executives from each company 
adds up the profits, divides them down 
the middle. Elsewhere, this might be 
legally subject to all sorts of restraint- 
of-trade prosecution, but the Danes re- 
gard it as friendly competition and their 
alternative to what they disdainfully call 
“illoyal competition.” 

Carlsberg has been brewing beer since 
1847 and Tuborg since 1873, but the 
working arrangement did not begin un- 
til 1895, By that time, Carlsberg was 
in difficulty: the company was selling 
plenty of suds to beer-loving Danes, but 
Owner Carl Jacobsen, son of the found- 
er, had spent most of the profits on 
art acquisitions and a personal hobby 
of scientific experiments. Carlsberg’s 
managers proposed a truce to Tuborg: 
both firms would cease such common 
practices as bribing bartenders or lend- 
ing to clients to push their brands. In- 
stead, both would concentrate on brew- 
ing and selling quality beer. 

Until the Year 2000. Tuborg went 
along, and the idea worked so well that 
eight years later, when the truce was 
due to expire, it was Tuborg that sug- 
gested its extension. The two compa- 
nies agreed that until the year 2000, 
they would meet once a year and split 
profits. Last year Carlsberg grossed $89 
million on sales of 596 million bottles 
of beer, and Tuborg grossed $72 mil- 
lion on sales of 468 million bottles. 

In Denmark, which wags have de- 
scribed as a constitutional monarchy in 
which the legislative power rests with 
the Parliament and the executive pow- 
er with the breweries, the government 
goes along with the split. It ought to, 
Danish beer is taxed at home more heav- 
ily than any other beer in Europe, and 
last year, before the profits were di- 
vided, the government took its own 
share of $90 million. Above all, the 
friendly competition has helped Carls- 
berg and Tuborg build up the exports 
that the country vitally needs. 
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Two all-time hits: Take Me All The Way Home and Cheaper 
By The Half-Dozen. Make your product the star in a Mead M EA 'D) 


Cluster-Pak”. You'll be breaking records at the checkout 


counter. It's like having your name up in lights. Not all good 
ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 





Double feature at the supermarket. 





Mead Packaging. 2 divis 


Painful 
hemorrhoids? 


All too often, humans who sit and stand pay 
the price of vertical posture. Sitting and 
standing combine with the force of gravity to 
produce extra pressure on veins and tissues 
in and around the rectal area. The result may 
be painful, itching or burning hemorrhoids. 

The first thought of hemorrhoid sufferers 
is to relieve their pain and discomfort, How- 
ever, of the products most often used for 
hemorrhoids, some contain no pain-killing 
agent at all...others have one too weak to 
provikle necessary relief...and still others 
provide only lubrication. 

Now at last there is a formulation which 
concentrates on pain. Wt actually has over 8 
times more pain-killing power than the top- 
ical anesthetic most commonly used in hem- 
orrhoid remedies. 8 times the power to case 
the itching, pain, and burning of hemorrhoids. 

The name of this product is Nupercainal. 
Nupercainal starts to work on contact. Pro- 
vides prolonged relief from pain. Soothes 
and lubricates. 

When you suspect you have hemorrhoids, 
check with your doctor. If hemorrhoids are 
the cause of your discomfort, chances are 
he'll recommend Nupercainal. 

_ Nupercainal is available without prescrip- 
tion at professional pharmacies everywhere. 
Ask for ointment or new suppositories with 
free pocket-pack. (Say New-per-cane-all.) 


Nupercainal’ 


over 8 times more pain-killing power 
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on of The Mead Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 








TIME’s job, in a world that 
gets more complex all the time, 
is to sort out the essential from 
the transitory, to get to the 
bottom of conflicting claims, 
to pierce through the propa- 
ganda and the putfery, to try 
to get the facts right and to 


make the conclusions sound, 


from TIME Publisher's Letter 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Marina Oswald Porter, 24. 
widow of Lee Harvey Oswald, and Ken- 
neth Jess Porter, 28, electronics engi- 
neer and her former Dallas neighbor: 
their first child, a boy (each has two 
children from previous marriages); in 
Richardson, Texas. 





Born. To Ensign Roger Staubach, 24, 
Navy's All-America quarterback of the 
early 1960s and 1963 Heisman trophy 
winner (TiME cover, Oct. 18, 1963), 
and Marianne Staubach, 24: their first 
child, a girl; in Athens, Ga., where Rog 
just finished naval-supply school prior 
to being shipped to Viet Nam. 


Divorced. Philip Crosby, 32, one of 
Bing’s much-married offspring (seven 
brides for four brothers); by Mary 
Joyce Crosby, 26, his second wife, who 
is expecting their second child; on 
grounds of cruelty; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Chuck Thompson, 54, ace 
speedboat racer who, in 30 years of 
piloting everything from outboards to 
200-m.p.h., unlimited-class hydroplanes, 
had copped just about every prize in the 
sport except the biggest—the Detroit 


| Gold Cup: of a crushed chest follow- 


ing the disintegration of his hydroplane 
while jockeying for position at 160 
m.p.h. in the 58th Gold Cup race on 


| the Detroit River, thus becoming the 





fourth hydroplaner to die in competi- 
tion in two weeks. 


Died. Raymond Hilliard, 58, welfare 
administrator who held the old-fash- 
ioned belief that the able-bodied should 
work for their relief checks, finding 
them employment as gas-station al- 
tendants, bus boys and such, an idea 
he practiced first as head of New York 
City’s relief program from 1948 to 
1951, and for the past twelve years as 
public-aid chief in Chicago, where he 
also pioneered a much-admired adult 
learning program to make _ illiterates 
employable, a project that helped take 
39,000 people off relief rolls in three 
years: of a heart attack; in Chicago. 


Died. Deems Taylor, 80, music critic 
and composer who tried his hand at 
everything from chorales and concertos 
to musical comedy and movie scores: 
of pneumonia; in Manhattan. Taylor the 
composer was subsidized by Taylor the 
newspaper critic, radio commentator 
and author (Of Men and Music) who 
forever delighted readers with his 
breezy, irreverent approach to the art. 
“The test of music,” he once said, “is 
not the mathematics behind it, but how 
it sounds”—a test he applied to himself 
in some 50 highly popular works, most 
notably two romantic operas, The King's 
Henchman (1927) and Peter Ibbetson 
(1931), both performed by the Metro- 
politan and widely acclaimed as the first 
genuine U.S. contribution to the form. 
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From our know-how in 
high performance greases and anti-wear 
additives we developed a unique lubricant to 
help make this dream car a driving pleasure. 
Is it significant that the first grease 
approved for this application is the one we 
developed? We think it is. 
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For its new front wheel drive 
automobile, “Detroit” needed a front 
(Rzeppa) joint grease that would: 

1. Adhere to moving parts. 

2. Work under extreme pressure. 

3. Minimize heat build-up and wear. 
They came to the right place. 


Do you have a similar problem? 

Come to the company willing to share it. 
With the resources big enough to handle it. 
You expect more from Standard 

and you get it!* Standard Oil Division 
American Oil Company, 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60680. 


ie 


STANDARD 





Purchasing is big business at 
Westinghouse — one of America’s 
most diversified companies. 


If you want to sell them a product 
or service, listen to President 
Donald C. Burnham. 


“We believe in cost reduction,” 
he says, ‘‘and expect our suppliers 
to contribute to this objective. So 
we rely on our management for 


Jant to sell something to 
Westinghouse? Here’s an idea. 


purchasing supervision." 


How do you tell your bright ideas 
to management? 


Use an illuminating magazine. 
Use Business WEEK. 


You'll reach 1,340 subscribers at 
Westinghouse. Like President 
Burnham. Twenty-two Vice Presi- 
dents. Purchasing, marketing, 
technical, administrative, man- 


agement men, all on the decision 
level. (Business Weex selects its 
subscribers for their decision- 
making responsibility.) 
‘Business WEEK is important read- 
ing,’’ says the President of West- 
inghouse. 

This is why more than 500,000 
management men subscribe. 
They're looking for news, infor- 
mation, and ideas. They get them 





in Business WEEK. 


They can get your idea, too. 





SELL AT THE DECISION LEVEL 








CINEMA 





Olympic Clowning 

Walk, Don't Run. In crowded Tokyo 
during the 1964 Olympic Games, a ti- 
tled British industrial giant cannot find 
a hotel room. Noticing an apt TO 
SHARE ad on the embassy bulletin 
board, he orders his limousine over to 
the address given and starts one-upping 
a Startled working girl. 

But you're a man,” she protests 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“I'd prefer sharing my apartment 
with a woman.” 

“So would I,” he says and, nodding 
briskly, moves right in. 

Despite a wheezy plot that must be 
older than Cary Grant, Walk, Don't 
Run has the ageless advantage of Grant 


ae , A 
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GRANT IN “DON’T RUN 
Eros by proxy. 


himself, a galloping 62 and perfectly 
cast as the anything-but-tired tycoon 
A sort of magnate cum laude, Grant 
herein relinquishes his customary Ro 
meo role to play Eros by proxy, and 
no man could play it better. Instead of 
making passes at his luscious room- 
mate, Samantha Eggar, he sublets half 
of his half of her apartment to a lanky 
Olympic race-walker Jim Hutton) and 
starts showing the younger generation 
how one thing can lead to another 
Though he can make any flippancy 


sound quotable just by arching his eve 





brows over it, Grant is never left on his 
own to build a flimsy notion into a one- 
man show. Sol Saks’s dialogue bristles 
amiably from first to last, and when 
blithe spirits threaten to overflow the 
tiny three-room flat, Director Charles 
Walters shuffles words, pranks and play- 
ers in and around greater Tokyo with a 
perfectly relaxed air. Hutton, a quiz- 
zical comic talent packed into a sky- 
scraper frame, hilariously displays a 
pained embarrassment over his skill as 
a wiggly-hipped 30-mile walker, and 
he passes the test as a farceur by keep- 
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ing pace with Grant. Samantha nips 
through her first comedy role with such 
unexpected verve that she will probably 
be asked to impersonate plucky, roman- 
tic dream girls for years to come. Con- 
fronted by an office pal while a couple 
of drowsy strangers storm her bath 
room one morning, she dryly quips 
“The others don't get up until noon 
Altogether, Don't Run is champion- 
class drollery—slight, stylish, graceful, 
and abrim with evidence that Holly- 
wood’s honorable high-comedy_ tradi- 
tions are being well preserved 


Odyssey of Vengeance 


Nevada Smith is an excerpt from Th 
Carpetbaggers, blown into a_ wide- 





screen western roomy enough to accom- 
modate some of the sex and violence 
missing from the first. expurgated movie 
version of Harold Robbins’ bestseller. 
Turning a thankless bit part created by 
the late Alan Ladd into a title role for 
Steve McQueen, Nevada follows a half- 
breed boy on an odyssey of vengeance 
in pursuit of three professional gunmen 





who murdered his white father, raped 
and skinned his Indian mother 

McQueen appears to have spilled the 
last of his Indian blood before the cam 
eras began turning. Tightly wound, un- 
mistakably modern, he looks as if he 
would be more at home in the saddle of 
a Harley-Davidson than on a horse. He 
lends presence but not substance to the 
simple, single-minded character written 
by Scenarist John Michael Hayes. 

Veteran Director Henry Hathaway 
delivers every shock of the linear plot 
without striving for subtlety. Among 
the sweaty stereotypes encountered, 
Brian Keith rings true as an amiable 
peddler who teaches young Nevada how 
to shoot. Keith warns the lad to give 
up his search for the killers, or “root 
with them in the garbage.” Nevada pre- 
fers to root, and finds plenty of raw 
material. A winsome Kiowa _ Indian 
prostitute (Janet Margolin) and a Cajun 
Slattern (Suzanne Pleshette) lend im- 
moral support before he finally corners 
and cripples the third and last gunman 
(Karl Malden) after joining his band of 
cutthroats. Nevada Smith unreels in 
refulgent color against a sweep of rocky 
crags and sagebrush more magnificent 
than usual, as though Cinematographer 
Lucien Ballard had tried to fill the back- 
ground with something that might en- 
dure longer than the coarse-grained 
melodrama up front 


Fey Fun 


Modesty Blaise, based loosely on the 
adventures of a British comic-strip her- 
oine, presumably intends to poke fun 
at the James Bond school of chic, sexy 
savagery. The damage done to the cho- 
sen target is negligible, but this parroty 
parody adds up to a near disaster. As- 
suming a knowing superiority over its 
prototypes, Modesty is less a spoof than 





Every hotel 
talks about its 
comfort 


In Toronto's 


Royal York, 
ours would put 
you to sleep. 


Ordinary beds are 6’ long. We have ours 
specially made 6'6". So you can stretch out 
and relax and zzzzzzz2zz27727. 

We do things like this because we're still 
old-fashioned enough to believe our guests’ 
comfort comes first. So we have soft down- 
filled pillows. And extra-large, deep pile 
towels. And shower mats. And we've done 
something about all-season comfort as well; 
we've completely air-conditioned the hotel. 

So raybe you can understand why we're 
Toronto's favourite hotel for business and 
conventions and entertainment. Our guests 
must like the way we're running things. 


THE 


ONE (0) "1.4 


HOTEL - TORONTO 
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So you’re not a pro... be oe y 
but the Nikkormat FT iS. \¢ jou were —_o-sBrofessional, 


you could probably guess exposures, estimate distances, and still get 
good pictures. But that's the hard way. 


The easy way is to eliminate the uncertainties. And that's the first thing 
the Nikkormat FT does for you. It has a thru-the-lens reflex finder that 
lets you focus and frame the picture exactly as you want it. Its thru-the- 
lens meter system shows you clearly when you're set for correct exposure 


And, because the Nikkormat FT uses the same interchangeable lenses 
and accessories as the famous Nikon F, you can expect your pictures to 
look professional even if you're not. Price is $269.50 with 50mm Auto- 
Nikkor f2 lens. At your Nikon dealer, or write: Nikon Inc., Garden City, 
N.Y. 11533. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 





a limp-wristed kind of fairy tale, wit- 
lessly cluttered up with homosexual 
malice, artsy gift-shop décor, and the 
same old gaggy gadgetry on which the 
Bondsmen have patents pending. 
Apparently baffled or bemused by 
her first English-speaking role, Italy's 
Monica Vitti plays Modesty as haute 
coutmre: black jump suit for tussling 
with a would-be lover: slinky silk for 
all-out assaults: a peekaboo cape for 
evenings of casual intrigue. Ostensibly, 
Modesty is a retired criminal genius 
hired by the British government to 
save a shipment of diamonds en route 
to an oil-rich Middle Eastern sheikdom 
The diamonds are neglected, though, 
while Director Joseph Losey (The Serv- 
ant) and Scenarist Evan Jones impro- 
vise humorous asides that savor of sick 
sex and smartness. As Modesty’s aide- 
de-camp and partner in song (this is the 







VITTI AS “MODESTY’ 
Malice in marzipan. 


anything-goes brand of moviemaking). 
Terence Stamp plays a knife-wielding 
thug who first appears abed with a dark- 
skinned trollop, throws a shiv after her 
as she dresses and steals away. Modes- 
ty’s archfoe is Gabriel (Dirk Bogarde), 
a faggoty Edwardian fop who flounces 
around an op-art seaside castle that 
looks rather like marzipan. Under a 
lavender parasol, he sips bluish liquids 
from a huge goblet with a goldfish 
swimming in its depths, keeps languor- 
ous boys and a sadistic lady psychopath 
on the premises. “I am the villain of the 
piece, and | fave to condemn you to 
death,” he purrs to Modesty. To which 
she purrs back: “But I am the heroine. 
Don't I get away?” 

Before an army of Arabs rides to the 
rescue by horse and hydrofoil, Modest) 
unreels a few reasonably sturdy gags 
in the midst of its chi-chi nonsense. The 
zaniest occurs early on when Bogarde’s 
henchmen torture Monica with a piece 
of mobile sculpture. In a movie so giv- 
en to self-conscious giggles, even the 
fine art of manhandling takes a pecul- 
iar turn. 
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NWOW...2 LOCATIONS TO SERVE YOU! 


Just across from Old Orchard Shopping Center, in the heart 
of the North Shore, Vogue offers expert service in a sparkling 
new tyre center designed to make your visit pleasant and 
convenient. Stop in soon to see how the quality in design, 
materials and manufacturing make the Custom Built Vogue 
Tyre the ultimate in safety and smooth riding. Now, more 
than ever before, the name Vogue is all you need to know 
about a tyre! 
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SKOKIE Hi 








For expert service, visit Vogue north, at 4801 Simpson, 
across from Old Orchard; Vogue south, at 1935 Indiana Ave- 
nue, or your favorite auto dealer. 


® VOGUE TYRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
G 1935 SOUTH INDIANA + CHICAGO 
4801 SIMPSON STREET + SKOKIE 
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Freud's Disciple 


LOVE'S BODY by Norman O. Brown 
276 pages. Random House. $5.95. 


When someone asks Norman O. 
Brown to summarize his theories, he 
points to a colored print of Hierony- 
mus Bosch’s 15th century triptych, The 
Garden of karthly Delights, which 
hangs in his office. The first panel is an 
idyllic study of Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. The centerpiece shows 
an orgiastic wrangle of naked men and 
women. The third panel is a wildly sur- 
realistic version of Hell in which a liz- 
ardlike demon sits in judgment, defe- 


PRADO, MADRID 





DETAIL FROM BOSCH'S “DELIGHTS” (SCENE 2) 


revelatory comments enlarging and 
elaborating on the same theme, should 
do much better. For one thing, a few 
important critics have belatedly re- 
viewed Life Against Death, and the 
London Observer has placed it on two 
outstanding-books lists. Now, with more 
than 50,000 copies in print, it ranks 
alongside David Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd and J.R.R. Tolkien's The Fel- 
lowship of the Ring as one of the under- 
ground books that undergraduates feel 
they must read to be with it. 

In Love's Body, Brown cites a long 
catalogue of thinkers, from Roheim 
(Aphrodite: or The Woman with a Pe- 
nis) to Zimmer (On the Significance of 
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NORMAN BROWN 


Where even the master never trod. 


caling doomed sinners into a hole in 
the ground, 

Most people would say that Bosch 
was depicting 1) man before the Fall, 
2) man sinning, and 3) man paying for 
his transgressions. But Author Brown, 
$2. a professor of classics and com- 
parative literature at the University of 
Rochester, is not most people. He ar- 
gues that Bosch was an Adamite, a 
member of the heretical sect that prac- 
ticed coitus reservatus—sex without or- 
gasm—in homage to the innocent eroti- 
cism that Adam knew before the Fall. 
That being the case, says Brown, the 
third panel may really depict Bosch’s 
version of the here and now, while the 
center scene illustrates the joyful, un- 
inhibited sensuality that the Adamites 
wanted mankind to practice. 

Sexual Golden Age. Brown goes 
along with Bosch. He believes that man- 
kind’s greatest enemy, the skulking kill- 
er of laughter and freedom, is sexual 
repression. He first’ propounded this 
thesis in a 1959 book called Life Against 
Death. That book was largely ignored 
by both critics and the public. But this 
new volume, Love'y Body, a series of 
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the Indian Tantric Yoga), to make his 
point that mankind is largely unaware 
of its own desires, is hostile to life, and 
is bent on self-destruction. Brown's cult- 
ists usually interpret his mystical rumi- 
nations as an attack on the accepted 
Christian concepts of history and be- 
havior, but Brown really seems to ad- 
vocate the complete abolition of 20th 
century civilization. If all trappings of 
civilization were put aside, he believes, 
all repressions would go with them. 
Man could then attain a golden age 
of sexuality—not just of the genital 
variety, which in itself, he believes. 
imposes a kind of tyranny—but of 
the uninhibited, innocent sexuality that, 
according to Freud, controls man’s ac- 
tions from womb to tomb. 

Eternal Eros. Pure Freudians are 
rare nowadays, but Brown is so wor- 
shipful that he applies Freudian inter- 
pretations where Freud never reached. 
He justifies this by seeing Freud as a 
Columbus who had time to go so far 
on uncharted seas and no farther. Some- 
times Brown makes slight alterations in 
Freud's pioneering map when he feels 
it is necessary, but more often he exalts 





him. Says he in Love's Body: “There 
is only one political problem in our 
world today: the unification of man- 
kind. That they may be one—wt unum 
sint, This is Christ’s last prayer before 
the Crucifixion, which is also the last 
prayer of the late Pope John; it must 
be set beside Freud's prayer in Civili- 
cation and Its Discontents.” 

Wrote Freud, in 1930: “Men have 
brought their powers of subduing the 
forces of nature to such a pitch that 
by using them they could now very 
easily eXterminate one another to the 
last man. They know this—hence arises 
a great part of their current unrest, 
their dejection, their mood of apprehen- 
sion. And now it may be expected that 
the other of the two ‘heavenly forces,” 
eternal Eros, will put forth his strength 
so as to maintain himself alongside his 
equally immortal adversary.” Adds Nor- 
man Brown: “Freud and Marx and 
Pope John: the thing is to bring them 
together.” 


Cool Hawk 


TRIUMPH OR TRAGEDY: REFLECTIONS 
ON VIETNAM by Richard N. Goodwin 
142 pages. Random House. $3.95 


Dick Goodwin, of Boston, Tufts, and 
Harvard Law School, was one of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's young brain-stormers. 
Not yet 30, reputed to be as eloquent 
as the peerless Ted Sorensen but faster 
with his ghostwriting pen, he turned 
out the basic draft of J.F.K.’s\ famed 
Alliance for Progress speech. Later, 
L.BJ. tapped him for help in compos- 
ing the even more famed Great Society 
address. 

Though he has now moved from the 
White House to a Wesleyan Universi- 
ty fellowship, Goodwin still hankers to 
shape national policy. His reflections on 


Viet Nam, expanded from a_ recent 
New Yorker magazine article, are a 
kind of memo to L.B.J. A flashy but 


not always illuminating exercise, it ends 
up sounding improbably like a cool 
hawk trying to placate hot doves. 
Credibility of Power. In the debate 
over Viet Nam, Goodwin sees three 
“tangled lines of argument.” No. | con- 
cerns the U.S.’s “vital stake” in Asia. 
Goodwin has doubts about a genuine 
American interest in) defending any 
country in the area except India—it 
is “inconceivable” not to use “the full 
force of American power” to protect 
India against aggression. But there is 
a general “almost idealistic” American 
“judgment.” he concedes, that favors 
helping other Asian lands against con- 
quest by “a hostile power.” He has no 
use for the “Chinese sphere of influ- 
ence” concession advanced by some 
dovish intellectuals. On the other hand, 
“we are not compelled to fight for every 
inch of Asian soil or hazard war each 
time Chinese influence begins to grow.” 
Argument No. 2 concerns American 
intervention in Viet Nam. Goodwin 
holds that the U.S. got involved through 
miscalculations, misjudgments and mis- 
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If you had been reading Fortune back in 
March, 1953, it would have told you about a 
nov called the transistor. (One 
Japanese businessman, took the 
the Sony ¢ does an annual 
$100 million.) 





reader, a 
hint. Today 
orp volume of 
Over 

If you'd been reading it in 1959, ForTUNE 
would have told you about profits in the in 
ventory-taking business. (One reader quit his 
job and started a very successful stock audit 
company.) 


In 1962, FORTUNE told its re 








omy was heading up when else 
said it was heading down idvice,” 
wrote a subscriber, “has meant thousands of 


dollars to me.") 
against FoRTUNE's 
ader, though 


Of course the odds are 
making millions for any given re 
obviously it has happened 











We suggest the odds strong that at 
very least FoRTUNE will pay its way for you 
And probably a great deal more 


What's different about Fortune? 


It's a question of 
vests an extraordinary 
research. Our editors don't belie 
when facts 
Either you put in the time or you don’t come 
up with the facts 


FORTUNE in 


amount of money in 


economics 








> you can ct 





corners you're chasing elusive 





FORTUNE puts in the time —an aver: of 
two months on every story. For an article on 
Prudential, typically, a ForTUNE writer 


researcher 
ngth 


team interviewed 35 top executives 
d button-holed twice that number in- 
formally. For another article, one writer col- 
lected 48 pounds of notes 

The other thing Fortune 
money on is people. It has 
editors on its staff, a huge number for a 
monthly. And that iff is good enough to 
have won every award there is to win in busi- 


ness journalism 





spends a lot of 
73 reporters and 











All told, FoRTUNE spends $2.67 a word for 


every word it prints. 


What you'll find in Fortune 


Not last week's business news. You alreac 
know it, or you wouldn't be where you are 





We won't tell you how to get along with your 
boss. We won't pick four stocks that are going 
to split; by the time anybody can publish that 
kind of information, the market has already 
discounted it 

What does FORTUNE have for you? The most 
useful intelligence from 
iny source. Information that helps you man 





economic available 





e your work and your investments much 
more profitably. Solid, thoughtful, analytical 
nformation 

You can't read it all on the train between 
Grand Central and 125th Street. Nobody can 
inalyze A.T.AT. for you, show you how it 
makes money and what its techniques imply 
for your business, and do it all in three min 
utes’ reading time —though others may try 


Seven singular Fortune features 
(1) E¢ 


onomic forecasting that may be the 





most curate in this country, from our 
Ph.D.’s who have been wrong exactly once in 
1S ye 

(2) Corporation stories that probe and pry 
to t you h« and why companies make 





how and why management 





iey're so thorough graduate 
them as case studies 
Union Carbide, Disney 
Control Data, Con Edi 
Comsat 


lig deep, for infor 























ex and in 
ay s ir 
I ry even 
horse r 
(4) Sophist ited ir stment intelligence 
every mor but no hot tips for the gullible) 
Recent les would have told you exac 
what g on in hedge funds, pen 
bonds e stoc stop orders, capit 
thinkin ere to pul reserve savings. 





(5) Authoritative guidance on 


problems, based on pain 


management 
taking research 
What about management consultants, 
computers, stock promotion, trade shows, 
product profitability—and much more. 

(6) Personal profiles that show you how the 
most interesting men in business got that way 
Men like Norton Simon, Walt Disney, How- | 





to do 











ard Hughes, Peter Kiewit, James Saxon 

(7) Technology reports that explain, in plain 
English, what scientific breakthroughs mean 
to you and your Things like quasars, 
the mysteries of the DNA molecule, mono- 
lithic integrated circuits, sapphire “whisker” 
fibers, DC power 

And that’s not all. Forrunt tackles 
developments in economics, politics, foreign 
business, taxes, social problems, executive 
life...everything, in fact, that affects your 
career and your bank account, 


Dusiness 


also 


Special Introductory Rate 
At the 


copy ol 


newsstand you'd pay $1.50 for a 
FORTUNE. At the regular one-year 
subscription price you'd pay $1 a copy. With 
t you pay $11.50 for 15 





our al subscription 


only about 76¢ 

In addition, 
cinating book that should be required reading 
for every man with something at stake in the 
fast-paced world of business: The Young Ex 
tives—How a Why Successful Managers 
Get Ahead, Author Walter Guzzardi Jr 
ducted in-depth interviews with key men in 
150 major corporations, to 
and revealing of the new ge 


tion of middle-managers destined to grab the 


issues a COpy 


you get a tree copy of a fas- 








con- 


over 
h 


kive you a 





view nera- 








reins Of corporate power 
We you this book free your 
introductory subscription to show you 





FORTUNE means bu 
j 


More than 430,- 








000 hard-t d executives agree—they 
FORTUD very month and averag 
hours doing it. (This includes 54,200 ’ 
pany esidents, men unaccustomed to wast 





ing their time.) 


Will you joir 








It's easy eno - 
ply fill out ¢ l 
the reply card—or 
write to F 540 





N. Michiga ’ 
cago, Illinois 60611 
If you think nobody 
ever made money read 
ing a magazine, this 
magazine will change 
your mind, 








EXi 
m CO is an 


outdoor museum, a history book, 
three civilizations to the south. 
There's more to do in -7Mexico. 


4 
Py 


nly in Mexico can a day’s 

travel take you from primi- 

tive pyramids to a way of 
life reminiscent of the grandeur of 
medieval Spain and architecture as 
progressive as tomorrow. Just an 
easy drive from modern metropoli- 
tan Mexico City, you can explore 
the ancient temples of Teotihuacan, 
stroll along streets lined with tile- 
roofed cottages in Taxco, admire 
the colonial splendor of Guanajuato. 
You can enjoy this unique blend 
of past and present nowhere else 
in the world. Only in Me 
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Site of the Sth World Golf Championship. | 


World Soccer Football Cup. 197 
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RICHARD GOODWIN 
Flashy but not always illuminating. 


readings of recent history. The nature 
e isn't simply freedom 
versus anti-freedom. It is partly a civil 





of the strug 





war, partly a case of “internal aggres 
sion.” The “credibility of our military 
power” is what is at stake. It is not the 
presence of a Communist government 
in Saigon but an American military de- 
feat that would shake the non-Commu 
nist governments of Asia. The U.S. can 
not surrender, he writes, and should 
not withdraw 

Argument No. 3 concerns future U.S 
policy. Goodwin does not differ with 
L.B.J. when he advocaies a “parallel 
course” of fighting and offering to ne- 
goliate. He cannot understand why the 
enemy does not see the point. “Hanoi's 
unwillingness to negotiate is one of the 
great mysteries of the war.” Goodwin 
leans to the dove school of thought that 
wants the Saigon government revamped 
to include Buddhists and neutralists and 
others more acceptable to the Viet 
Cong 

Academic. He does not question 
President Johnson's “painful, consistent” 
desire to avoid military defeat while 
“resisting proposals to enlarge the con- 
flict.” And though he wrote his book 
before the U.S. struck the petroleum 
targets at Haiphong and Hanoi, he fore 
saw that the President would find it 
necessary to move “imperceptibly” in 
the direction of more blows against 
North Viet Nam 

Goodwin opposed that move and in 
fact recommended a slowdown or halt 
in the bombing of North Viet Nam, an 
argument that is now academic. More 
to the point is his case for the “pacifica 
tion” of South Viet Nam. Here the U.S 
must commit whatever military force 
is needed, whatever lives must be ex- 
pended, to clear the guerrillas from 
the countryside—not to “crush the Viet 
Cong in pursuit of an unlikely surrender 
but slowly to retake key areas of the 
country, mile by painful mile 
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GREAT MOMENTS AT CHICAGO 


TIME 


THEY WERE A 


“TOTAL 


td @ tt —1 1-11 


These are members of the first graduating class of The University of Chicago. 
The University was the “impossible idea” of William Rainey Harper, its first 
President. A visionary, who put no limitations on his dreams, Harper turned to 
the one man who could bring them into being, John D. Rockefeller. The story 
of how Harper transformed the Baptist college that Rockefeller thought he 
was financing into a major university is told in HARPER’s UNIVERSITY by 
Richard J. Storr.* Harper was a man who lived three or four lifetimes in a 
short 49 years. He frequently accomplished the impossible. Yet, at the peak 
of his success, Harper was dissatisfied. In his own words, what remained to 
be done was: “Much, very much, almost everything. 





One of the first universities in America to have graduate study and intellec- 
tual discovery as its primary goals, Chicago also boasted the first University 
Press conceived as an integral part of its University, for Harper believed that 
knowledge must be carried to the people. 

The future of the Press was presaged by the books it published to celebrate 
its 10th Anniversary — substantial works by Robert A. Millikan, Albert A. 
Michelson, Jacques Loeb, Shailer Mathews, Thorstein Veblen and George 
Herbert Mead. 

Today, the influence of the Press belies its brief 75 years. Each year, it sends 
throughout the world nearly two million books and another half million copies 
of its scholarly journals.** And each year its books receive praises and prizes 
from here and abroad. Yet the guiding idea of the University of Chicago Press 
— as of the University — is the conviction that in academic exploration and 
intellectual discovery, what remains to be done is ‘“‘much, very much, almost 
everything.” 

nes by Richard J. Storr. /llustrated $8.95 


published by the Un 


an account of the 


*HARPER'sS UNIVERSITY: The 
catalogue of 


965 
1965 is 


1 the book 


» at $6.00 
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Roughing it: 
OKLAHOMA 
STYLE! 





This is the new Oklahoma: 


Seven state lodges, each with 
a complete golf course . 
eighteen major man - made 
lakes, with more than 3,700 
miles of shoreline ... acres 
of free camping from the 
mountain areas of the South 
to the lake areas of the East 
... plus hundreds of modern 
hotels and resorts throughout 
the state. 


“Roughing it: Oklahoma Style”’ 
is an experience unexcelled in 
the Southwest! On your vaca- 
tion, visit the new Oklahoma! 
You'll be glad you did. 


For more information, write or call 


OKLAHOMA 


Industrial Development & Park Dept. 
518 Sequoyah Memorial Building (T-2) 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
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The System 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY APPARATUS by 
Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov, 422 pages 
Regnery. $10. 


In 1961, the author of this book read 
an article in Kommunist, an official 
Communist Party periodical published 
in Moscow, deploring the fact that the 
party structure had never been thor- 
oughly analyzed in print. Then and 
there, Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov de- 
cided to correct the oversight. The re- 
sult will not reap any literary honors, 
for it is heavy-footed, And, as Avtork- 
hanov himself admits, the book will not 
win the Lenin Peace Prize either. Em- 
bedded in its dense pages is the convic- 
tion that the free world can never get 
along with Communist Russia. 

In the light of recent relaxations un- 
der Russia’s new regime, not everyone 
will share Avtorkhanov’s dark prospect. 
But whatever his conclusions, he is sin- 
gularly qualified to examine the anato- 
my of Communist power. Avtorkhanov 
is a cured Communist, born 56 years 
ago in the Chechen region. He rose 
steadily through the party apparatus 
until a certain independence of thought 
—he opposed Stalin’s plan to estab- 
lish kolkhozes. or collective farms, in 
the non-Russian areas—nominated him 
for purging. After five years in Sibe- 
ria, where he was sent without trial, 
he joined the abortive 1943 Chechen 
revolt’ against Communist rule and 
later escaped into Germany. Since 
then, as a founding member of Mu- 
nich’s Institute for the Study of the 
U.S.S.R. and a professor of political 
science at the U.S. Army Intelligence 
Center at Oberammergau, he has been 
pounding away at Communism with 
archangelic zeal. 

Coexistence Myth. Avitorkhanov’s 
insider's view of Communist Russia re 
lies heavily on his contention that the 
Communist Party is the state. Its [1.8 
million members control a nation of 
230 million people. The party mem- 
bership is in turn controlled by the 
Party Central Committee in Moscow 
195 members. And the committee is 
largely controlled by the first secretary 
himself 

To enforce discipline and assure per- 
manent control, the party sows the land 
with 3,000,000 paid propagandists and 
3,000,000 “inspectors.” Even its spies 
have spies. Against this party apparatus, 
the government itself counts merely as 
a pro forma showcase structure existing 
only to do the party's bidding. As Av- 
torkhanov writes: “A modern Commu- 
nist state can exist without its official 
stale apparatus, but it cannot exist with- 
out its party apparatus.” 

In this dualistic state, the Foreign 
Minister, for example, is a figurehead, 
The true Foreign Minister is the party, 
whose foreign policy, insists Avtorkha- 
nov. has not changed since Lenin's 
time. Coexistence, he adds, is no more 
than a tactical pause in the grand and 
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to us you're a King 


And rank hath its privileges — among 
them the Benson's elegance and hos- 
pitality. Air conditioned guest rooms. 
Royal-size beds. Regal service and din- 
ing in two world-famous restaurants — 
the London Grill and Trader Vic's. Rates 
much less thana king's ransom.Weawait 
the royal command. For reservations: 


N.Y., PL 2-9100 Wash. D.C., DI 7-3000 
Chicago, 782-1119 Los Angeles, 879-0830 
San Francisco, EX 7-1464 Seattle, MU 2-6161 


or any Hotel Corporation of America 
or Western International Hotel. 


THE BENSON Sronteay 


228-9611 PORTLAND, OREGON 


HCA AND WESTERN HOTELS 


ONE WORLD OF FINE HOTELS 
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are you “‘ready”’ for 
the services of a 


DATA 
PROCESSING 


) CENTER? 


get this 
free brochure... 
it will tell you! 


/ 


Small, medium 

sized and large 
businesses are today saving time and 
reducing costs because of ASC Elec- 
tronic Data Processing Services. A 
just-published brochure completely 
describes these services*, and reports 
on 23 different businesses using 
them. Read it... you'll be able to 
quickly decide if you're ready for this 
modern approach to business prob- 
lem solving. Send for your copy, now. 


*Sales and cost analysis, inventor 
rial control, accounts receivat 
accounting, overtiow. 


‘ ASC TABULATING 
as CORPORATION 
¥ The 





+ he Hame of Electronic Data Pro 


a 1080 Green Bay Road, Lake Bluff, I! 
F Telephone: BRoadway 3-2430 or CEdar 4-9 
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Right here in this picture tube 
170 square inches of the most 





breathtakingly beautiful color 
t you've ever seen. Years of re 
search and experience (with the 
help of some newly isolated 
— rare earth phosphors) have now 
made possible a picture tube that gives new brilliance 
new richness—and the purity of real living color 
Where is it? In an all new color TV set from Toshiba 
Japan’s leading maker of electronic equipment. Now in 


full production and becoming increasingly available in 
the US., this exciting new TV is opening 
new vistas in the wonderful world of color TV entertain 
ment. New design, style, and circuitry combine to mal 
this one of the most technologically advanced sets avail- 
able today 


Toshiba color 


TOSHIBA AMERICA, INC. 


San Francisco, Calit 


Head Office 
Francisco Office: 465 California St 


Phone. 427-9382 


Hawaii Office: 165 South King St, Hone 
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Where do you see it? At Toshiba’s stand at the Chicago 
Music Show, along with a whole range of Toshiba products 
for the world of music and entertainment: exciting new 
719C1 color TV, 719M1 black and white TV, fully transis- 
torised 711T1 TV, car stereo, tape recorders, transceivers, 
and Toshiba’s tamous line of transistor radios—the small 
sets with today’s big radio sound. 


Whether you're looking for TV, radio tape recorder, or 
stereo, you can depend on Toshiba to give all the best in 
sight and sound from today’s wide world of entertainment 


TOSHIBA—the international one 


TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


Consumer Goods Export Division 


1-1 Uchisaiwaicho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
QUALITY SINCE 1876 : 


N.Y, 10036. Phone: (212) 687-5471 & Branch Offices San 
34-234 343 Chicago Office: 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 60604 
96814. Phone: 569-211 
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bie a of 7 unalterable plan to turn the world into 
‘ a Communist state. 

“Soviet foreign policy regards its ob- 
ligations as conditional,” Avtorkhanov 
: ay writes. “The Communists themselves 
ne S64 ee es Se will decide when the time has come to 
\ put an end to ‘coexistence.’ His main 
authority, among many others, is a pro- 
nouncement of the Seventh Party Con- 
gress in 1918, still in effect: “The Cen- 
tral Committee is given the authority 
to break at any time all peace treaties 
with imperialistic and bourgeois gov- 

ernments and declare war on them.” 
Perturbation-Proof. Avtorkhanov’s 
book may tempt some readers to con 
clude that Communism carries the seeds 
of its own failure. The author acknowl- 
edges that Russia has flopped as an in- 
dustrialist (half the state enterprises are 
run at a loss), as a farmer, even as a 
seminal example to other Communist 
states. Writes Avtorkhanoy of the deep- 
ening schism between Moscow and Pe- 
king: “The contradictions are so deep 
that in perspective they make war be- 
tween these two Communist states, if 
not unavoidable, at least fully possible.” 
Avtorkhanov concedes that Brezhnev 
and Kosygin have granted what amounts 
to unprecedented concessions to de- 
mocracy. Russian industry has intro- 
duced the profit motive. The Red army, 
which played a hand in Khrushchev’s 
fall, has been given political rights and 
powers that, for the first time, crack the 
monolithic power structure of the state 
But Aviorkhanov warns that none of 
these alterations should give much com- 
fort to the West. Russian Communism, 
he says, comes perilously near to being 
self-perpetuating, proof against’ every 
perturbation beneath it; “The party ap- 
paratus is superior not only to the state 
but to the party itself. Its solidarity and 
its stability do not depend upon an indi- 
vidual or upon a few individuals but 
on a structural system. Communist dic- 
tators come and go, but the Communist 

dictatorship remains.” 


"auger aemeaiemi (Wisconsin 
ee style) 









Wisconsin highways are free, wide and open .. . there’s no 
traffic jam here! If a well executed system of Interstate 
highways and secondary highways is important to your 
expanding industry . . . look to Wisconsin for your new 
plant site ... one of the top states in the nation with 

6614% of planned Interstate highway completed. 
Augmenting the Interstate highway system are 

45,500 miles of surfaced secondary highways in 

Wisconsin. These secondary roads provide 
excellent feed-in highways to the 
Wisconsin Interstate system. 


More information? 
Write Industrial Development Dept. B, 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company, 
P.O. Box 192, Madison, Wis. 53701. 
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++» investor owned The government is only a showcase. 
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Every fortune started 
from nothing. 


After all, how much does a dream weigh? 


Accountants can't put a true value on an 
idea. And unshakeable faith in future success 
isn't worth much as collateral. 


Still, in between the idea and the fortune, 
somebody furnished the money. Money for 

operating expenses...acquisition... 
expansion. 


We're that kind of somebody. 


First we look at assets and balance sheets— 
then we look for integrity and drive and that 
e unshakeable faith ina dream. 

We make loans on both. 


North Shore National Bank 
of Chicago. | 
17 . Howard Street (312) SH 3-2112 


ve 
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Member Federal Reserve System . . . Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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There’s room at our top. 


If you have the qualifications and the drive to 
make good, a career with McKinsey & Company, 
Inc., international management consultants, can be 
unusually rewarding. You don’t have to wait for an 
opening to move to the top. Your progress is de- 
termined solely by your own performance. 

Our Firm is made up of directors, principals and 
associates. All shareholders and directors are active 
so no one else has any ownership interest in the 
Firm. We have no affiliations with any other firm. 
All present directors, with only two exceptions, 
joined our Firm as associates and advanced to their 
present positions on the strength of successful per- 
formance. 

We are hoping this advertisement will catch the 
attention of several top flight young men who are 
successful where they are, but who might become 
interested in a new career path with unusual chal- 
lenges and satisfactions. 

We are offering the right men outstanding oppor- 
tunities for a professional consulting career with 
our Firm. 

We need men capable of helping us solve the 
problems of some of the leading companies and in- 


stitutions in the United States and other countries. 

We seek men eager to participate in the growing 
science of management, to acquire and apply the 
best thinking in this field, and to work on these 
problems at the top levels of management. 

We want men who will find real satisfaction in 
contributing to a more effective functioning of our 
economic system. 

They must be ready to meet the challenge of 
many varied and complex problems (calling for 
many varied and complex solutions). 

They must have a first-rate education coupled 
with imagination, self-confidence and a special kind 
of sensitivity to other people. 

If you’re our kind of man, we’re not just offering 
you a new job. 

We're offering you a new way of life. 

Write in confidence giving details of education 
and background to: 


McKinsey & Company 


ee ee eee eee ee ee ee 


McKinsey & Company Inc., Management Consultants, Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60601. Att. Mr. William B. Perkins 
New York—Washington—Chicago—Cleveland—San Francisco—Los Angeles—London—Paris—Amsterdam—Diisseldorf—Zirich—Melbourne, 
An equal opportunity employer. If you are an employce of a client company, please do not respond to this advertisement. 
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get ready to swing 


THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 
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Taste the long cigarette 
that’s long on flavor 


Luxury length. You get that same famous length of the same identical Pall Mall 
igo) of- (ee )-toeet- lal W- Will 21m t| oles (0)@-Me-ie- ola else meolialey-li ee Mace laccimeler lila 
money can buy! Outstanding...and they are mild! 


